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Make your plans, pack your bags, come along to the kaleidoscopic Caribbean. Relive 
its days of daring adventure from the sun-warmed deck of a modern Alcoa ship. Here’s 
tropical travel at its best—air-conditioned comfort, all outside staterooms with private 
baths, tiled outdoor pool, finest cuisine. There’s a memorable sailing every Friday from 
New Orleans to Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad, Curacao and the Dominican Republic. 
Don’t delay, start today. See your travel agent about a Spring cruise to the Caribbean. 


Or write to address below for travel booklet “A.” 
—_ 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., Dept , 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. or Dept. D, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 16, LA, 
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.s WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare «« Bacon 


All 37 Plays - Comedies, Tragedies, On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
Histories and Poems and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote —every delightful comedy, stirring tragedy, ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, whose sur- 
and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem and sonnet —yours complete in passing intellect laid the groundwork of science and philosophy for genera- 
this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; tions. Anyone in search of personal guidance and a practical, day-by<lay philos- 
be fascinated by glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill ophy of life can do no better than to read these immortal essays . . . about love, 
with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; step with politics, books, busi friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon 
delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. discusses so clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into there 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no other ever writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 
has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all of us that he is more Both these De Luxe volumes—- Shakespeare and Bacon —are so handsome that 
alive today than he was three hundred years ago! you will treasure them always. And both are yours free, as gifts from the Classics Club. 
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Welter J. Bleck, President ve 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


ILL YOU add these two volumes to your library—as _ distributes to its members the world's classics at a low price > " 
: 4 > . i | Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 

membership gifts from The Classics Club ou are 2. Its members are not obligated to take any specific num ne, FREE. the beautifd 2-volume De | 
‘ . ' ote, . < \ é a ¢ 4 une 
invited to join today and to receive on approval beau ber of books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used today in ff} Cjassies Club Editions of The Coniplete Works 
tiful editions of the world’s greatest masterpieces many leading colleges and universities) are luxurious | i of SHAKESPEARE and BACON S ESSAYS 
These books, selected unanimously by distinguished lit Luxe Editions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used together with the current selection : 

erary authorities, were chosen because they offer the great for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; ar | 


est enjoyment and value to the “ pressed for time" men and richly stamped in genuine gold, which will retain it 


| am not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and | am to receive an advance ce 
scription of future selections. Also, | may reject 
any volume before or after | receive it, and |! 
may cancel my membership whene ver l wish 


sorminal 


women of today. lustre— books you and your children will read and cherish 


for years 
, 2 "> 
Why Are Great Books Called “Classics” ? A Trial Membership Invitation to You 
4 true “classic” is a living book that will never grow old 


You are invited to <¢ cs rial Memberst With 

For sheer fascination it can rival the most thrilling modern 6 See we oy © Iria ne . 
your first book will be sent an advance notice about future 

novel. Have you ever wondered how the truly great books ; 

selections. You may reject any book you do not wish. You 


1 
1 
1 
! 
! 
need not take any specific number of books—only the ones 1 Mr 
| 
I 
! 
! 
! 


For each volume | decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges 


have become “‘ classics"? First, because they are so readable 

They would not have lived unless they were read; they 
, ; you want. No money in advance, no membership fees. You 

would not have been read unless they were interesting. To 

may cancel membership at any time 


Mrs 
Miss 


be interesting they had to be easy to understand. And those - 

: Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, binding 

ire the very qualities which characterize these selections Address 
: costs are rising. This low price—and your FREE copies of , 


The Complete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
Only B k Club of Its Kind BACON ESSAYS—cannot be assured unless you respond 


promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park Avenue 
lub is different from all other book clubs. 1. It New York 16, N.‘ 


readability, interest m pite 
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REFRESHABLE’ 
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Exclusively Treated NYLON Blends 
That Travel Light and Long 


Se oat we 


For Men Who Follow the Sun...Haspel wardrobes 
for Southern resort and cruise wear. Light in weight 
easily cleaned, easily packed, easily most essential. 
HASPEL SIR PREME. Superbly styled in a variety of 
plaids, sharkskins and corded stripes $25.50 


ee ee 


HASPEL SIR ULTRA. Distinctive high-count End- 
and-End weaves, shepherd checks, nailheads and clustered 
stripes $29.75 


Also traditionally famous Haspel Cotton Seersuckers and 
Prado Cords : $18.75 
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HASPEL BROS., INC., NEW ORLEANS 11, LA. 


*TRADE MARK 


THE SMARTEST COOL SUIT * THE COOLEST SMART SULT 
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VOL. 7, NO. 2 IN THIS ISSUE FEBRUARY, 1950 


INTRODUCTION | A brief definition of Washington's place in the world today 

WASHINGTON The human side of our capital city’s 150 miraculous years JOEL SAYRE 
WASHINGTON FROM THE AIR The lay of the land and its landmarks. A photograph 

MR. PRESIDENT | It’s always loneliest at the top of the heap ; JONATHAN DANIELS 
THE CONGRESS In its homely, sometimes fumbling way, it keeps democracy’s faith VILTON MACKAYE 
THE SUPREME COURT The people's last court of appeals protects them even from the law MAX LERVER 
THE NEGRO The capital of world democracy has yet to crown its good with brotherhood 

GEORGETOWN — For VIP's and would-be VIP's it’s the capital’s most desirable address 

THE PRESS It spends a lot of time nagging at the Government instead of covering it 1. J. LIEBLING 


TOURIST WASHINGTON = Walking here is a marathon through our history JOHN HORNE BURNS 


LETTERS THE ‘CHUCK CARL L. BIEMILLER 
UNDER THE SUN TESS Be 11 BOOKS . HILARY H. LYONS 


MOVIES _HINE 15 HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


PREVIEW HOLIDAY FEBRUARY COVER 


IN Marcu, Houpay at Home covers the Missouri River with SOONER O# LATER I'm going to meet every amateur photographer 
David L. Cohn, Kansas City with Debs Myers, Andover prep 


~ m the I S., Says COVeT photographer 1 header Hows che zak, whe 
school with John Horne Burns, and the old Palace Theater with ro has been taking photos for the architect of the Capitol for 25 
Donald Wayne. Hotumay aproap joins The Swiss Family £ years. "The Capitol seems to be their favorite subject —and that's 
Perelman in East Indian waters, Marquis W. Childs at Claridge’s what makes it tough for the professional. You set up your tripod 
of London, and William A. Krauss in Haiti. Morris Markey writes and, wham! you're surrounded by camera bugs from the rock 
Houmay's food feature on spices, and Toni Robin interviews ’ ribbed coasts to the sunny shores. By the time you finish explain 
fashion editor Betty Downey. Regular columns include Hilary ing what you're doing and how, you forget why you were there in 
H. Lyons on books, Al Hine on movies, Entertainment and Un the first place.” The cover photo was taken about 10 at night with 


der the Sun. For more about next month's features, see Page 33 an 8x10 view camera, lens opening f 22 exposure 15 minutes 
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New 48-[t. Double Cabin Flying Bridge Catalina Cruiser for 1950. A 
truly fine cruiser with sleeping capacity for 5 couples, toilets fore and 
aft, owner's and guests’ staterooms aft, inside companionway from deck- 
house to beautiful, big flying bridge, twin or triple engines, speeds to 26 
m.p.h. Dual controls with dual instruments, shower bath, water pressure 
system, hot water heater, auxiliary generator, optional extras. 








Luxurious New 48-ft. Flying Bridge Cruiser invites you to 


Command a New 1990 Chris-Cratt/ 


The cruising radius is wide. The hours of enjoyment are endless for you, your 
family and friends in this beautiful new 48-ft. Chris-Craft Catalina for 1950. Wide 
options of twin engines, also triple 130 or triple 145 h.p. engines are available. 


The main salon is finished in beautiful blond wood trimmed with natural mahog- 
any finish. There's a folding table and an attractive lounge seat which converts into 
a generous-sized double bed. Note inside passageway from flying bridge to deck- 
house. The door leads to owner's and guests’ staterooms aft and to aft cockpit. This 
new Chris-Craft sleeps 10 in solid comfort and is the last word in modern marine 
design 


. F : For the time of your life, buy a new 1950 Chris-Craft. There's a model for 

ie pa , in th every purse and purpose. New Runabouts 16 thru 20-ft.; Sportsmen 17 thru 

The fiying Geldge sad controls of this new a on SS one eee ee ee 25-ft.; Express Cruisers 21 thru 40-ft.; Cruisers 24 thru 48-ft.; and majestic 
two photographs directly above and below. Picture yourself in command of this 


beauty, headed for years of rest, relaxation and health-building sport. Never before new Chris-Craft 52-ft. and 62-ft. Motor Yachts. See a friendly Chris-Craft 
such a boat—such a buy. See your Chris-Craft Dealer now, sailors! Dealer today. Buy your new 1950 Chris-Craft now. 


Command a NEW 1950 


Chriss 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS * MARINE ENGINES * OUTBOARD MOTORS 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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LETTERS 





IRISH SMILES AND SCOWLS 


Compliments and thanks to Hou- 
pay and Frank O'Connor for the ex- 
cellent article on Ireland (December). 
Mr. O'Connor has written with rever- 
ence and sensitiveness. He relates his- 
torical and mythical incidents dramati- 
cally and has keen understanding of 
Ireland's political background. Truly 
heartwarming were his stories of per- 
sonal relationships between the people. 
Jean and Tom Hollyman’s photographs 
of the misty countryside and the earthy 
character-laden Irish faces add to the 
spirit Mr. O'Connor 
gratulations on maintaining your high 
standards with Mr. O'Connor's article. 
MISS ROYCE SCHAFFER 
Schenectady 


creates. Con- 


... Best summary of information on 
Ireland and the Irish I have ever read 

Cc. G. DUNPHY 
South Bend 





.. . Superb. Even surpasses E. B. 
White's Here is New York (April, 1949, 
HoLipay RANCH ROEWER 
Vorthport, N. Y. 


... How could you accompany those 
pictures with such a vile legend, ob- 
viously written by a well-paid enemy 
opportunist eager to smear our price- 
ELLEN COLL FAGAN 
Washington, Conn. 


less heritage ? 


. To my mind Mr. O'Connor is 
most detrimental to the Irish race and 


belongs in the same category as Crom- 
well and his colleagues, and should be 
transported to Shangri-La and off the 
sacred soil of Ireland 
ROSE MCCARNEY 
Jamaica Plain, Mass 


The fatal facility of his poison 


pen depicts to all, as in a mirror, the 
man, with soul so dead, referred to by 
Sir Walter Scott in The Lay of the Last 
Vinstrel PETER F. KILLEEN 
Orange, N. J 


. I'm afraid I'd never go to Ire- 
land after reading your article. Now if 
you really want to get a feel of the real 
flavor of Ireland, read John MecNulty’s 
September LOth New Yorker article 

EILEEN SCALLON 
New York 


Bat first read John MeNulty’s com- 
ment below.—Ed. 


The Irish issue was a dandy 
JOHN MCNULTY 
Vew York 


Congratulations on your salute to 
Ireland. When I was there this summer 
on vacation, | heard many comments 
on the 
your photographers were doing. And 


thorough, conscientious job 
you certainly used the right approach 
when you asked a man of letters with 
an international reputation to write 
the text for you 

[ regret that many hurried Americans 
habit will probably 


leave your magazine with the impres 


with the digest 


sion that [reland is dirty — period. But 











it seems to be characteristic of many 
good Irishmen that their devotion to 
their country is such they cannot bear 
any imperfection in the object of their 
love and so magnify those flaws which 
are, after all, common to all mankind 
Once more, thank you for a grand 


job BERNARDINE TRUDEN 


Brookline, Mass. 


PERSONAL VERMONT 


[Dorothy Canfield’s Vermont (No- 
vember HOLIDAY) prompted an un- 
precedented number of our readers to 
send their thanks directly to the au- 
thor. Below are excerpts from a few of 
their letters.] 
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Asa converted Vermonter may I say, 
with my hand on my heart, that your 
Howtpay story on our state is the most 
appealing I have seen 

MRS. ROY PATRICK 
Vew York 





\ masterpiece and a rich addition 

to Vermont literature 
PLINY A. WILEY 
Wichita, Kans 


. It has warmed the cockles of my 
heart MRS. H. P. LOCKHART 
Denver 





No one else could have painted 
such a truthful picture—not another 
soul has the intimate knowledge of our 
frailties and at the same time the liter- 
ary ability to make us crystal clear to 
ourselves. The opinion in which we are 
held by others is, of course, a matter of 
some indifference to us 

This is my second fan letter in 
65 years M. KR. PECK 
Pittsburgh 


Raised my morale a great deal. It 
made me feel | was home again among 
friends and neighbors 

PVT. GEORGE MULLOWNEY, JR 
San Antonwo 


For years I have tried to put into 
words, or find the music for the wonder 
ful aesthetic and religious experience 
which Vermont always is to me. Now 
you have done both 

MRS. WILLIAM W 
Vorwich, Vt 


BALLARD 


My Contemporary Literature 
classes at the college will be interested 
when | take the magazine to class on 
Monday 

FRASER B. DREW 
Assistant Professor 


New York State College 


for Teachers 
Buffalo 
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Wherever you go in the world, you will be able to find your 
CRAVEN “A”s 


here and everywhere 














at the be st hotels and the 





be st « lubs 











Because they're smoked by so many of 
those people who know how to enjoy life .. . CRAVEN “A”’s 
in the 

















, , 
are the largest selling cork-tipped cigarettes 


pi world, 
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Ans TIMI EVERY CLIMI 

Coat with a confident ¢ the Season Skipper” Swagger 
model —for vou to live tr | through the year. Never 
dated . « alwavs im style Be lted or sninging ius 











classic lines are fashion proved, The patented all-wool 











lining. sleeves and all, buttons in or out, for extra 











warmth in cold weather. for lighter comfort on fair 











days. Expertly hand tailore l hy the ma 
n Shipper 
Lamgora* Tweed. 1 enetian Covert and Gabardine. all ex 


clusive 100 virgin wool fabrics in the fashion-favored 





sler craftsmen 








who make our famous Seaso men's coats. In 























colors Sevison Shipper fsare 


























price 1859.95 and p For fas} 
ton folder and fhe name of 
mir nearest dealer, write to 














Dept 11.20, Season Skipper 
Corp > West Madison 
Mreet Chu 4 


Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
















































































LOOK FOR THIS LABEI 


Stacon 


BE SURE YOU'RE BUYING 
e * 


{ GENUINE 




















THO COMPLETE COATS IN ONE 
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SAP AND SIRUP 


You state [in a caption to one of the 
Vermont pictures] that 50 gallons of 
maple sap make one gallon of sirup. 
It takes about 21 or 22 gallons to pro- 
duce a gallon of sirup of the very finest 
quality. One gallon of the best sirup 
will weigh approximately 11 pounds 
net. M. BE. CARD 

Rochester, Wash. 


The sap needed to make a gallon of 
sirup varies from about 30 to 50 gallons. 
The year our photo was taken (1948) 
the sap was generally low in sugar con- 
tent and about 50 gallons of sap were 
needed to make a gallon of sirup.—Fd. 


VERMONT PROPHETS 


... In Vermont, jeeps have replaced 
the oxen, television has replaced the 
harpsichord, and pragmatism far ex- 


Q- | 


I- HOME ) 
FOR 
[|AGED } 


[eee 








ceeds the wispy aura preserved by the 
writers and artists who find Vermont 
a good place to live while they earn 
their living elsewhere. Dorothy Can- 
field's examples of “typical Vermont- 
ers”’ are as rare as the “ poor business- 
men” she refers to. There have been 
and are mighty 
don’t get the best of a horse-trade. In 
Vermont, as in every other state, dy- 


few Vermonters who 


namic social and economic forces are 
chipping down the walls of compla- 
When the youth of the state 


must leave it in order to earn a living, 


cen ‘ 


when poll taxes are used as a means of 
depriving the poor of the privilege of 
voting, and when long-trusted public 
officials are freely permitted to boo- 
dle town treasuries, older Vermonters 
should take a fresh look at their moral 
and economic structures. If Vermont is 
to continue to enjoy its present favor 
able status in the American public-eye, 
it will have to make some departure 
from Utopian assumptions symbolized 
by Dorothy Canfield and 
greater objectives than 


strive for 
becoming a 
rest home for writers and artists. I 
am a Vermonter of 31 years and my 
wife, a Vermonter of 24 years, concurs 
MITCHELL J 
Detrout 


in this appraisal. HUNT 


Dorothy Canfield says: “Mr. Hunt 
sounds like one of the people who 
bristle with fury Vermont is 
nt and of the 
alot about thriy- 
ing industries in Springfield, Burling- 


when 





spoken of chiefly as qu 





past. [do too. I put ix 


ton. Barre, ete., especially not to give 





that impression. The writers and ar- 
tists are mentioned only as part of the 


Vermont scene. ... We have had only 






three or four modern cases of treasur- 
ers who have been dishonest in all our 


And Mr. Hunt 
says nothing of the long record of 


24) Vermont towns. 
state government with no corrupt 
officials. . . . As for the poll tax, Ver- 


monters who do not pay it are ex- 








ARY 





cluded from voting only in town a 
fairs; they can vote for all state ano 
Federal officers. The tax ranges from 
about $2.50 to $8 a year—a sum which 
any moderately thrifty person can 
save. And I’ve confessed in the article 
that we badly fracture our rule of not 
looking down on anybody with our 
un-Christian intolerance toward the 


shiftless.”’—Ed. 


GOOD OLD HUNGARY 


I enjoyed Mr. Capa’s colorful report 
from behind the Iron Curtain (Conver- 
sation in Budapest, November Hout- 
pay) but: a) The prettiest suspension 
bridge in Europe was not named after 
Saint Elizabeth. It got its name after 
(Queen Elizabeth, wife of King Francis 
Joseph I, after whom the next bridge 
downstream was named. b) Horthy 
was no dictator. He brought with him 
old-fashioned constitutionalism and lib- 
eralism from his former service at King 
Francis Joseph's court where he was, 
years long, one of the adjutants. . . 
Hlorthy was never sitting in Austria 
during and after the war. The Nazis 
transported him to Germany where he 
lived in the U.S. Zone till the spring of 
this year. ¢) 130 forints is a far worse 
pay than a worker got in Hungary be- 
fore the present new regime. d) Marx 
and Stalin literature was not forbidden 
in peacetime Hungary. Even in the 
famous Vaczi Street, you could find 
volumes of it in the shop windows. An 
Party fol- 
lowed the principles of the first one and 
played with the fire of the latter... . 


active Social Democratic 


BE. PADANYI GULYAS 
Billings, Mont. 





Says Mr. Capa: “Ll owe an apology 
only to the name of the late Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1931, when bigger and 
better dictators were not yet in power. 
Horthy qualified well for the epithet 
“dictator.” Hitler and Mussolini made 
him seem nearly a liberal to Reader 
Guly as and others, which may be why 


Mr. Horthy was allowed not only sit- 





ting but standing up and lying down 
in fair comfort during his deportation 
by the Nazis and after his capture by 
the U.S... . With the present ficti- 
tious exchange, it would be hard to 
make exact comparison between pre- 
war and present salaries, but the an- 
skilled laborer, with his cheap canteen 
facilities and other considerations, is 
certainly doing better than before the 
war.... The books of Marx and Engels 
could have been purchased in those 
happy years—but if they were found in 
your apartment they were enough to 
keep you in preventive jail without 
trial for a few months.’ —Ed. 


NEGLECTED GULFPORT 


Having been born and reared in Gulf 
port, Nliss., 
article, The 
Howimpay 


your intensely interesting 
Seren Sisters (November 
leaves me with a very bad 
case of nostalgia 


Gulfport probably 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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H ydra- Matic Drive, at new reduced price, now optional on all Oldamobile models 


GLAMOROUS NEW FUTURAMICS / BRILLIANT "ROCKET" ENGINES / 


NEW WHIRLAWAY HYORA-MATIC DRIVE Jf 


Your Oldsmobile dealer invites you to meet... 














Oldsmobile’s New Futuramic Flee*! .-- See the 
Futuramic “98”—Oldsmobile’s glamor star! “Rocket” 
Engine! New Whirlaway Hydra-Matic! Lowest, widest 
Fisher Body in Oldsmobile history! ..- See the 
newly-styled Futuramic 88°--Oldsmobile’s action 
star! “Rocket” performance now even smoother with 
new Whirlaway Hydra-Matic! -G See the Futuramic 


76" —Oldsmobile’s value star! It’s the lowest-priced 


Futuramic car! “Big Six” Engine! And 
£ er 





naturally, Hydra-Matic Drive! <@ See them all! 









Take your choice! Futuramics! “Rockets!” Hydra- 


Matics! Finest Oldsmobiles ever! 











# GENERAL mOTORS VALUE 
















































1950—HOLY YEAR... 
BRITISH RAILWAYS— 
THE PREMIER LINK TO 
THE CONTINENT... 
Include a visit to the 
famous shrines of 
Britain and ireland. 
*@-e 
For all your travel 


and to the Continent 
consult your local 
travel agent or any 
British Railways Office. 


needs in the British Isles 


For British Isles Travel Literature with color mop, write Dept. 21 at any of these offices: 
« MEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefetier Pi. + LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 $1. 
«CHICAGO 3, Ill., 39 South La Salle St. + TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 


Your tour of the BRITISH ISLES will be carefree, enjoy- 


able and economical if you plan in advance. 


Secure your transportation and reservations before you 
leave and right from the British port of entry save 25% 


on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 


® Rail transportation covering the British Isles 


® Attractive rail, motor coach and steamer tours also 


conducted Motor Coach Tours of London 


47 Hotels operated by The Hotels Executive, 
British Transport 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES 








Cross channel services to Ireland and the Continent 


British Evropeon Airways Corp. routes in the British 
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WESTERN PLAYING CARD CO., Affiliated with WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


RACINE WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
will hate you for the favoritism seem- 
ingly shown Biloxi in the matter of 
photos and sketches. Since Mr. José 
Bartoli made two sketches of Biloxi 
and none of Gulfport, the latter town 
may feel that your artist got his just 
deserts when he was thrown into the 
Biloxi bastille. As to the siz photos of 
Biloxi and the one photo of Gulfport, 
I'll wager it was just another case of 
that (I’m quoting Houipay) “ almost 
belligerent assertiveness” of the Biloxi 
chamber of commerce getting results 
again—darn it!... 


MRS. HARRY B. GRIESHEIMER 
Los Angeles 





LIBERAL BILOXI! 


This will confirm my telephone con- 
versation with your managing editor, 
protesting the manner in which our city 
is handled in The Seven Sisters. . . . 

First, the allegations made by one 
José Bartoli on Page 32 (Howmpay 
By-Lines) in regard to Biloxi’s hospi- 
tality and the local police is [sic] denied. 
Mr. Bartoli and his companion were 
only questioned by the police and only 
after complaints that two badly dressed 
men had entered the lawn of a beach 
home without coming up to the door to 
identify themselves. They spent one 
hour at one place and since the occu- 
pants heard the two men speaking in a 
foreign language and they were walk- 
ing over lawns and flowers, the police 
were called as a routine matter. . . . It 
is my personal opinion that Bartoli 
should have been arrested and tried for 
trespassing. ... You might be interested 
in knowing that in a recent news release 
from Washington, D. C., Mississippi 
was reported to have the least number 
of communists in the United States. 
Might I inform the editors of Hotipay 
that it is this vigilance on the part of 
the police of Biloxi and other cities of 

Mississippi which is responsible for the 
record we have... . 

We are just as liberal here in Biloxi 
and on this coast as citizens in any sec- 
tion of the South. ... 

ANTHONY V. RAGUSIN, Secretary 
Biloxi Chamber of Commerce 
Bilozi 


Mr. Ragusin wrote us a three-page 
letter, but space limits prevented our 
using it in full. 

Says Mr. Bartoli: “From where I 
drew, the only thing separating me 
from the road was dirty sand and de- 
caying garbage. In view of this, [don’t 
believe we deserved to go to jail to sat- 
isfy Mr. Ragusin’s feverish defense of 
the ‘lawns and flowers’ of decommun- 
ized Biloxi. May I remind Mr. Ragusin 
that it is always unwise to judge a 
man without first knowing him thor- 
oughly —especially when you want to 
identify him with the ideology of the 
Butcher of the Kremlin. Since when 
has the quality of a man’s clothes and 
the language he speaks (Spanish in my 
case) been a good barometer of his 
character and politics? Isn't the inept- 
ness of the police, whose questions 











The New 
VOIGTLANDER 
2%4"K 2%" 





BRILLIANT V6 


Reflex Camera 
Takes twelve 2'4 x 2'4” exposures 
on 120 or 620 film. The large bril- 
liant finder enables you to com- 
pose your picture in a jiffy. The 
automatic sportsfinder permits 
seene viewing from eye level. Film 
winding knob has automatic stop. 


With 14.5 Viogtar lens $395° 


in Prontor i Shutter 
and built-in self-timer 
Carrying Case...... .. $8.50 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER OR 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 
10 W. 32nd Street © 113 W. 3ist Street 
Hew York 1, N.Y. © LOngacre 4-1600 



































@ Fine clothes of beautiful wear-resistant 
Harris Tweed Woolens tailored to your 
measure in Great Britain. Suits, over- 
coats, topcoats, ulsters, sports coats, plus- 
fours and trousers—man tailored for men. 


and de 
livery charges, are now drastically re- 
duced because of devaluation of the Brit- 
ish Pound Sterling. For example, a two 
piece suit of genuine Harris Tweed is now 
only $57.85. Why be satisfied with clothes 
of lesser quality when you can wear dis- 
tinctively tailored handwoven Harris 
Tweeds at so little cost. 


@ Prices, including customs duties 


All patterns of Harris Tweed also sup- 
plied in any length for women's home 
tailoring. Now only $3.85 per yard. 


@ Write now for photo-illustrated style 
book, pattern samples, price list and self- 
measure order form. No obligation 


THE SAMBI COMPANY 
P.O. Box 213—Desk 9 
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GIVE US THREE 
DAYS TO SHOW You 


GLOBE 
ARIZONA 


Three days amid this wonderful desert and 
mountain scenery, where youll see Apache 
Indians, cowboys, huge copper mines, and 
other bits of the Old West, and you, too 
will love hospitable GLOBE Easy to reach 
r over transcontinental U.S. 60 or 

pe 


70; excellent accommodations 


en 
/ Let us send you our new 2 





vo FREE FADER | 


Address 
City and State 
Globe Chamber of Commerce 


, 229 NortH Broap St GLOBE, ARIZONA 
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Ste MORE... 
SEE MORE CLEARLY. 


It's “seven league boots” for your 
eyes when you have a fine binoc- 
ular with you. But choose your 
glass carefully on its ability to 
resolve detail sharply. Only 
through advanced optical design 
and precision manufacture can 
this quality be achieved. Before 
you buy any binocular, study the 
32-page Bausch & Lomb booklet, 
which tells how to choose a glass 
for your own use. Free on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
281-N Lomb Park, 

Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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KING-SIZE, Inc. 





MEN—and WOMEN too 


IT’S FUN 


to 


EXERCISE- 
KEEP FIT 


with the 
Genuine Battle Creek 


| HEALTH BIKE 


Get pleasant, symmetrizing exercise a3 many Celebrities 
do— at bome, rain or shine—at low cou! HEALTH 
BIKE makes a wonderful gift for your wife— your 
self--your family. Handsome “speedometer 
measures “speed and mileage’. Adjus-Trol provides 
easy or “uphill” riding effects. Fully guaranteed 
built for service. Plan now tor exercise that's fun— 
write for lwerature TODAY 


Battle Crooks": <2. 





clearly indicated they thought we 
were criminals, proved by the fact 
that their chief, who undoubtedly is 
literate, instantly released us when he 
heard of it? In Pass Christian, just a 
few miles from Biloxi, no one saw the 
slightest oddity in my clothes or lan- 
guage. The most distinguished fam- 
ilies cordially invited us into their 
homes and placed everything at our 
disposal—including the police.”’—Ed. 





FOOTBALL TOWNS 


Being ardent Massillonian football 
fans, we wish to congratulate you on 
the wonderful work you put into your 
story of our boys (Football Town, No- 
vember Houipay). .. . 

GEORGIANA HAWKINS 
JOAN REICHENBACH 
Massillon, Ohio 


... You wrote about the wrong team 
and the wrong band. It is more than a 
mere coincidence that a week following 
the appearance of your article Massil- 
lon’s football team should be beaten 
by the underrated Mansfield team. . . . 
The Massillon band cannot hold a 
candle to Canton’s Lincoln High School 
band. Lincoln's band consistently out- 
plays, outmarches, outmaneuvers and 
out-styles Massillon’s band. . 

REV. DENNIS W. FOREMAN, Pastor 
St. Paul's Evangelical 

United Brethren Church 
Canton, Ohio 


According to an A.P. poll, Massillon 
was 1949 state champ. According to 
I.N.S., the honor goes to Mansfield. 
Who's underrating whom looks like 
as much of an open question as who 
beats with the band.—Fd. 


LOVE THAT CRITIC 


I've just read the Books column on 
plays (November Houtmpay). Perhaps 
it was because | agreed so heartily with 
the points made on The Madwoman 
and on Death of a Salesman, perhaps 
because I think most notices are critical 
only in the most euphemistic sense —at 
any rate, I suddenly realized that | 
have been enjoying Mr. Lyons’ reac- 
tion on books and things for quite a 
while now. I hope his broader audience 
is equally appreciative 

Lous ZARA, Vice-President 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
Chicago 


I was glad to read your comments on 
The Big Knife... . 1t seemed “right 
The whole article seemed sensitive and 
intelligent in a special way 

CLIFFORD ODETS 
New York 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HoLipay, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. All letters 
mustearry nameand complete address. 
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Picture rolling prairies, surging badlands, 
sweeping mountains and valleys brought near 
by surfaced highways. See yoursel! sight-see 

ing and resting where days are clear and nights 
are cool. For a close-up of fishing, hunting, dude 
ranching, swimming. hiking and exploring in 
Montana, send the coupon below. 


| Advertising Director, Dept. 0-1 

| Montana Highway Commission 

| Helena. Montana 

\ Please send me free literature on Montana 


NAME 


FERRUAKY 
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n the islands and at sea... hospitality reigns 





Relaxing in the Pacific sun is just one pleasant pastime aboard You'll enjoy splendid service, dine superbly, live graciously every 
the new Lurline — loveliest cruise ship afloat. You'll also join in the moment you’re aboard. For Matson knows the true spirit of Island 
fun of deck games, play shuffleboard, paddle tennis, swim, dance, meet hospitality. Let your travel agent help you plan the most glorious 
new friends. Or you can read, play bridge, see movies, go to concerts. vacation you'll ever have—your cruise to Hawaii on the Lurline. 


i ae 
eo 
Matson Line Offices: New York « Chicago +» San Francisco — 
: — ee 
Los Angeles « Seattle . Portland « San Diego » Honolulu 


San Francisco and Los Angeles TOH AWA 4 er 
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UNDER THE SUN 


St rebel = 


In which HOLIDAY treats the case of the atypical typewriters 
and tries on some typical titles for size 


MAN BEHIND THE TYPIST 


For the last 20 years, Mr. Martin 
Tytell, 


man of 35, has thought about prac- 


a vigorous, cigar-smoking 


tically nothing except typewriters. 
Mr. Tytell can take your old type- 
writer and do anything to it—make 
it over into a French, a Yugoslav, 
a Russian, Old English or Cree In- 
dian machine, or fix it so that it 
runs backward to write letters in 


Urdu, Hindustani, Arabic or He- 


brew. Recently he went to work on 
a machine which will type out a 
letter in the handwriting of its 
owner. As owner and chief inventor 
and mechanic of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Typewriter Co., on Fulton 
Street, in downtown Manhattan, 
Mr. Tytell leads a busy life, sur- 
rounded by typewriters and inter- 
national problems. 

Types of ty pewriters are complicated 
there 


beyond belief. In the first place, 


isn't even a single, simple English ma- 


chine. England, Canada, Bermuda and 
Egypt all have different ideas of where 
different letters should go on the key- 
board. Egypt, which also has a French- 
type keyboard, has its own variation 
on the British pound sign, with an ex- 
tra curlicue on it. Every South Amer- 
ican country has its own “standard” 


Spanish keyboard. Portuguese type- 


writers are set up one way in Portugal, 
Brazil, French 


hey board changes as rapidly as the dia- 


mother in while the 


lect in different parts of the country. 
All this, 


Mr. Tytell; his more interesting chores 


however, is mere routine to 


come when be gets a rush order for 


four dozen Hebrew machines for the 
Israeli government, or when the In- 
stitute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures in London commissions him to 
dope out a typewriter which will carry 
the language of the Limba tribe. 

To handle this sort of business—his 
specialty — Mr. Tytell has compiled a 
scholar’s library of blueprints showing 
all the different makes and parts of 
keeps a stock of a 
million-odd ty pe faces and is currently 


typewriters. He 


equipped to turn out machines in 150 
languages and dialects. His small shop 
employs a dozen full-time mechanics, 
and Tytell often finds himself at work 
there 


after midnight. Biggest booster 


to his business of late has been the 
U.N., although some 70 per cent of his 
work is for export. The rest is taken 
care of by local Greek importing firms, 
a Chinese bank, oil companies which 
do business in Arabia, and missionaries. 
After the war he spent a lot of time 
working in reverse—putling American 
key boards on machines which -G.L.’s 
had liberated 

Among Tytell’s really unusual crea 
tions are a special Armenian hey board 
which was designed by an Armenian 
bishop in this country and is now in 
wide demand; a hey board for the Dinka 
tribe in the Sudan; and an excellent 
Abyssinian machine which no one has 
ever used. At one time Ty tell invented a 
horean ty pewriter for a Korean govern 
but the 


ment oflice here, two Korean 


workers for whom it was intended 
turned it down cold, possibly on the 
ground that it would put one of them 
Yale 


machine of 


out of work. University has a 


Burmese Tytell’'s, but he 
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How we retired with *200 a month 


ERE WE are, living in Southern 
H California. We've a little house 
just a few minutes’ walk from the 
beach, with flowers and sunshine all 
year. For, you see, I've retired. We're 
getting a check for $200 a month that 
will keep us financially independent 
as long as we live. 

But if it weren’t for that $200, we'd 
still be living in Forest Hills, and I'd 
still be plugging away at the same 
old job. Strangely, it’s all thanks to 
something that happened, quite ac- 
cidentally, in 1926. It was August 17, 
to be exact. I remember the date be- 
cause it was my fortieth birthday 

To celebrate, Peg and I were going 
out to the movies. While she went 
upstairs to dress, I picked up a mag- 
azine and leafed through it idly. Then 
somehow my eyes rested on an ad. 
It said, “You don’t have to be rich 
to retire.”” Probably the reason I read 
it through was that just that evening 
Peg and I had been saying how hard 
it was for us to put anything aside for 
our future. 

Well, we'd certainly never be rich. 
We spent money as fast as it came in. 
And here I was forty already. Half 
my working years were gone. Some 
day I might not be able to go on 
working so hard. What then? 


Now this ad sounded as if it might 
have the answer. It told of 
a way that a man 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 


of 40—with no big bank account, but 
just fifteen or twenty good earning 
years ahead —could get a guaranteed 
income of $200 a month. It was called 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement In 
come Plan. 

The ad offered more information. 
No harm in looking into it, I said. 
When Peg came down, I was tearing 
a corner off the page. First coupon in 
my life I ever clipped. I mailed it on 
our way to the movies. 

Twenty years slide by mighty fast. 
The crash . . . the depression . . . the 
war. I couldn't foresee them. But my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan was one thing 
I never had to worry about! 

1946 came. .. I got my first Phoenix 
Mutual check —and retired. We sold 
the house and drove West. We're liv 
ing a new kind of life. Best of all, 
we've security a rich family might 
envy. Our $200 a month will keep 
coming as long as we live 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $100 to 
$200 a month or more — beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the cou 
pon and receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans 
are available for women. Don't put 

it off. Send for your 


( opy now 


— 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 


eer emee font 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES Your FUTURE 





Prorntx Murvat, Lire Insurance Co 
791 Eim Street, Hartford 15, Conn 


Please mail me. without cost of obligst 
vour strated booklet, deseribing Metir: 
ment lnoome Vlans for women 
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Kusiness Acddrens 


Home Address 
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TARE THE B«eO! 


¥ 


y* 
XH No city in the world offers the pleasure that Washington 


gives an American. With historic shrines and modern govern- 


ment buildings to visit; museums, art galleries, and libraries 


to explore, the glorious days of your stay there will never be 


forgotten. And, this year, the Sesquicentennial Celebration 


makes Washington even more alluring. 


But going and returning are important, too; so make your 


holiday completely thrilling by taking the Baltimore & Ohio. 


You enjoy true travel comfort and a scenic ride, besides. 


FASTEST TIME 
AND SHORTEST ROUTE 
FROM THE WEST 
TO WASHINGTON 


You will like the smooth, gliding 
ride of Diesel-electric power—the 
relaxation of a restful sleeper or 
reclining coach-seat—the friendly 
atmosphere of modern lounges. You 
get these on B&O feature trains 
Courtesy, too, is an added value in 
every B&O ticket; and the meals are 
superb—prepared just right and 
served just right 


Be sure to take the 8B & O— 
wour holiday starts 
the moment gou 
board the train! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


THE ONLY RAILROAD BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST 
PASSING DIRECTLY THROUGH WASHINGTON 
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doesn’t think anyone there knows how 
to use it. “ Burmese,” he says, “looks 
like some sort of higher mathematics.” 

Martin Tytell got into the type- 
writer business when, at the age of 15, 
he took apart a machine in his school, 









































using a jackknife, and was utterly un- 
able to put it together again. The re- 
pairman who was called in to pick up 
the pieces encouraged Tytell to learn 
the trade. Tytell later went to work for 
R. H. Macy's typewriter department. 
When he noticed that, Macy's was los- 
ing a lot of business to customers who 
wanted a foreign keyboard in a hurry, 
he started stocking foreign type faces 
himself. This was a cinch for him, since 
he is practically a master linguist. In no 
time at all he was in business for him- 
self. During the war Tytell converted 
typewriters which were later dropped 
by parachute to resistance stenog- 
raphers, and even did some converting 
for the O. S. S. Tytell wore civvies and 
worked in secret on that job, since the 
languages he was working in might 
have tipped off the direction of the 
Army's next move. 

Tytell has some hobbies, too—type- 
writer hobbies. Lately he’s been turn- 
ing out left- and right-handed machines 
for one-handed amputees; an accom- 
plished one-handed typist can do 54 
words per minute on one of these 
about average for an everyday two- 
handed typist. With Cmdr. Augustus 
Dvorak of the University of Washing- 
ton, he has turned out a new type- 
writer keyboard. A super typist on the 
new Tytell-Dvorak board can knock off 
155 words per minute as against 140o0n 
the old job. Tytell also can easily “ soup- 
up” a standard machine for faster typ- 
ing. This merely requires adjusting the 
trip mechanism to a lighter touch. All 
typewriters can stand souping-up; the 
difficulty is there are almost no typists 
good enough to type faster without 
getting the keys all messed up. 

Right now, typewriter enthusiast 
Tytell is seriously considering wrecking 
one of his machines; he’s scared to 
death of it. Tytell originally converted 
this machine for a New York nun who 
wanted an Italian keyboard. However, 


on the way to Tytell’s shop to pick up 











the typewriter, the nun was set upon by 
hoodlums and badly beaten. Later she 
called up and postponed the order. 
Tytell then changed the same machine 
over to Bulgarian, to fill a rush order 
for a State Department employee. He 
worked until late one night getting this 
machine ready for the worker, a Mrs. 
Mushana Zolyak. He delivered it on a 
Thursday; that night, Mrs. Zolyak was 
murdered. Tytell now has the type- 
writer back. I don’t like to wreck a 
good machine,” he says, “but I don’t 
like to endanger other lives with it 
either. I know typewriters have their 


own pulsebeat and this is a bad one.” 


LIQUEUR 


Friend of ours in the U. N. was 
attending a U. N. Sommittee meet- 
ing in Paris and was invited to a 
large dinner by a female delegate 
from Poland. The dinner was a 
rather elegant affair of several 
courses, each accompanied by var- 
ious excellent vodkas and wines. 

After dinner, the hostess served a 
trayful of different liqueurs, asking 
each guest to name his choite. Our 
American was about to order cognac 
when the hostess held up her hand 
and announced that for him she had 
procured a special and famous Ameri- 
can drink. Proudly she handed him a 
tiny thimble of warm Coca-Cola. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Of the roughly three dozen ac- 
tive rulers in the world today (not 
counting many more kings-with- 
out kingdoms, small-time maha- 
rajas, countesses and 33rd-degree 
Vasons) very few are called by less 
than half a dozen names. The real 
monarchs range all the way from 
ilbert Frederick 


“George V1, by the Grace of God, 


irthur George, 


of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British 
Seas, King, etc.” on down to King 
thdul- Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al- 
Feisal Al Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
King Phumibol Aduladej of Thai- 


land, and 


Dominions Beyond the 


Maharajah Jig-Me 
Wang-chuk of Bhutan in the Hi- 
malayas. 

England probably takes the matter 
of titles and honors as seriously as any 


place on earth. There are no less than 


(Continued on Page 14) 
































































































































You Can Rent a New Car from Meet7 as easy as A) B) g M 
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Make the most of your holidays in snow-covered 





mountain sportslands ... or on sunny tropic shores. To get 
there, or when you arrive... rent a beautiful new car 
from Hertz and go more places, see and do far more, 
have more fun ... for the perfect vacation. Hertz 
service, largest in the world, is available to you in more than 


400 cities and resort area 


v RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS 
A.B.C. A. Go to a Hertz station. 
B. Show your driver's license and identify 
yourself. C. Step into the car and gol 


¥ IT COSTS $O LITTLE... The over- 
age cost on o weekday of renting a cor 
from Hertz. . . for o full 12 hours, driving 
50 miles and carrying several possengers 
if you wont... is only $8.25! And gos, 
oil and insurance are included! 


Jv A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... 
Rates vary slightly between cities, due 
to varying costs. However, ot the Hertz 
station in Concord, N. H., 2 Manchester 
St, the weekly rate is $35.00 per week, 
plus 7c per mile, which means thot a cor 
taken out for a complete week — driven 
200 miles—costs only $49.00, including 
gas, oll and insurance, regardless of how 
many ride. Less miles or additional miles, 
7c per mile, 


v PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You 
drive a new Chevrolet or other fine cor 
in splendid condition and as private as 





ra 


re es 


yall ney these many Herz en 


Note the advantages below 
and see how easy and convenient it is to... 

















your own. Rent day or night, for an hour, 
o@ doy, @ week, or as long os you wish 


v RESERVATIONS .. . Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is 
avoiloble in over 400 cities and resort 
areas throughout the United Stotes, 
Howall, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada 
++. @n amazing system thet mokes pos- 
sible the famous Hertz Raill-Auto, Plane- 
Auto Travel Plans. Now you con reserve 
@ car through your local Hertz station, 
toilrood or airline ticket counters, or travel 
agency... make those long trips by train 
or plane... ond hove o reserved car 
ready at your destination 


v INSURANCE PROTECTION... You 
ore alwoys sure that you are properly 
insured when you rent a cor from any 
Hertz station. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Call your local Hertz station listed under 
“H","Hertz Driv-Ur-Seif”, in the telephone 
book, or write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys 
tem, inc., Dept. 320, 218 South Wabash 
Avenve, Chicago 4, Minois. 


NOTE: To serve more cities ond towns, licenses 
ere being gronted to responsible local interests to 
operate os part of the Hertz system. For complete 
information write Hertz Driv-Ur Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 320, 218 South Webosth Avene, Chicego 
4, Minois. 
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it’s bottled + it’s bottled in France, 











it’s bottled in France by Bénédictine 








For a drier liqueur of superb flavor, ask 
for and insist on getting bottled B& B.... 
Genuine D.O.M Benédictine and select 

















ed Cognac Brandy in one bottle... blended 





in I rance 





for uniform excellence. 
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down we 


(Continued from Page 12) 
three fat British books dealing with 
the complicated matters of who is 
called what, who can sit next to whom, 
and who can wear his hat indoors. The 
best-known of these volumes, Burke's 
Peerage, came out last spring with its 
first new edition in 10 years. The new 
edition bravely cracks down on the ex- 
aggerated claims of many high families 
who had been rather vaguely tracing 
their ancestry right back to the battle 
of Hastings; on the other hand, it ac- 
cepts the escutcheon of Lord Calverly, 
a Labor Lord whose coat of arms shows 
a miner's safety lamp on the crest in 
front of two crossed miner's picks. 

Perhaps the most important point 
about the status of British honorables 
is that a gentleman must be one by 


birth 


to do with it. Just being a gent doesn't 


Conduct has nothing whatever 


mean much, though: there is also the 
matter of your standing in the league. 
The 


grades 


peerage has five descending 
dukes, marquesses, earls, vis- 
counts and barons—and there are five 
classes in each grade 

Then there is the business of honors. 
Knights may carry an imposing list of 
initials behind their names, like hk. T. 
("The Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle’), G. C. B 
(Knight's Grand Cross of The Most 
Honorable Order of the Bath") and 
C. B. (Companion of the Bath”). 
But, “ The wives of companions,as such, 
have no distinctions, though they have 
recognized precedence” (i. e., they get a 


better seat at the dinner table). 


; 
Everyone who is anyone in England 


knows exactly where he stands 


or sits) 





long list of 


long, 


by a precedence, 
which is divided into male and female 


The 


and goes down as follows: The 


lines male side starts with the 
hing 
Prince of Wales, the King’s younger 
sons, grandsons, brothers, uncles, neph- 
Next comes the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
High Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
York, the Prime Minister. Farther 
find: Vise Eldest Sons, 


Younger Kldest 


ews and great uncles 


omunts 


Sons turons’ 


Earls’ 
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Sons, Knights of the Garter and Privy 
Much farther down: Of- 
ficial Referees of Supreme Court of 


Councilors. 


Judicature, Judges of County Courts 
of England and Wales, Serjeants-at- 
Law, Masters in Chancery, Masters in 
Lunacy. The women’s list is similar, 
Wives of Eldest Sons of 


Daughters of Viscounts, 


including: 
Viscounts, 
Wives of Younger Sons of Earls, Wives 
of Eldest Sons of Barons, Daughters 


of ... There are also precedence lists 


an 


of the King’s Household staff,” which 
go way, way down to include the press. 

The real hotbed of titles, however, is 
not England, but India, although per- 
haps the noblest single title is that of 
Tibet's Dalai Lama: JAMPEL NGAWANG 
LopsanG YisHey Tenzing Gyatso 
(Tenner Guiory, Micuty in Speecn, 
EXCELLENT IN INTELLECT, ABSOLUTE 
Wispom, Hotpinc To Doctrine, 
OceaN-W pe”). 

Here are a couple of the noblest (or 
longest) Indian titles: Sir George Jiwaji 
Rao Seindia Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior, 
His Highness the Maharaja Vuk h tar- 
ul-Mulk, Azim-ul-iqtidar, Rafi-ush- 
Shan, Wala Shikoh, Mohat-Asham-i- 
Dauran, Umdat-ul-Umra, Mahara- 
jadhiraz, Hisam-us Saltanat; and: His 
Highness Farzand-i-h has-i- Dowlat-i- 
Englishia, Maharaja Pratapsinha Gaek- 
Khas Khel Samsher Ba- 
hadur, Maharaja of Baroda. Indian ti 
tles are different for Hindus and Vlos 


lems; a maharaja is the highest Hindu 


wad, Sena 


rank and a nawab the highest Moham 
medan. The title sawai, used by the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, means 1'4, mak 
ing him 25 per cent more than a 100 
per-cent king 

If youl think India is muddled we 
refer you quickly to Aden Protectorate 
in North Africa, which has too few, in 
stead of too many names. A year ago in 
Aden, the guests of one Sultan Saleh 
Ben Omar of Alman-jaba rose up in 
the night opened the gates to some 
companions, and murdered Saleh Ben 


Omar and his son, Omar Ben Saleh 


Last we heard, another son was plan 
Mohamed 
THE END 


ning revenge: Ais name ts 


Saleh Ben Omar 
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These FREE bulletins have shown thou- 
sands of folks from Maine to California 
the easy way to dress up their homes 
with sparkling green lawns. Learn 
these short cuts to a beautiful Scott 
lawn by sending today for a free 2 
year subscription to Lawn Care. Just 
drop a postcard to... 

OM Sea? & SONS COMPANY 
34 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


Also Palo Alto, California 








There's a round-up of fun awaiting you 
in this captivating wonderland —the Valley 


of the Sun. Long, mellow days of radiant 
warmth, with Old Sol as constant com- 
panion. Days when you'll ride the range in 
true rancho style, or laze luxuriously under 
shady palms in some secluded patio. Glori- 
ous nights, luminous with moonglow, when 
a chuck-wagon dinner in a cactus-dotted 
arroyo will seem the ultimate of living! 
Come claim your share of sun-country fun 
in this friendly vacationland 
Accommodations are as varied and inviting 
as the thousands of things there are to do. 
Write today for free 
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Ten years later, My Little Chickadee still panics Fields’ comedy fans. 


Actionless comedies and intellectual comedians are 
poor substitutes for the old sidesplitting slapstick 


I HADN'T REALIZED until recently that Sometimes they employ a reasonably 
the movie comedies of the past 10 years good comedian for special funny ef- 
or so just aren't as funny as they used fects. But none of them seems to be 
to be. What made me realize it was funny any more all the way through, in . 
seeing some of the reissues made in the old, hard-on-the-customer but + / 
those dim and almost forgotten days satisfying sense of one long laugh. é 4 

when comedies were unabashedly and I wonder why. Certainly movie , 


a2 : 
< 4 
“/ 
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sidesplittingly funny--comedies like comedy began by being funny, even 
those of the incomparable W. C. Fields though it was frequently crude and 
and Harold Lloyd, comedies like My obvious and slapstick. The directors 


Little Chickadee and Movie Crazy and and producers and comics were trying 


Preston Sturges’s The Great McGinty. unashamedly for laughs—and if gro 
Some of today’s comedies are funny _tesquerie and custard pies got laughs, 
in spots and the chinks between are they were unashamedly tried. Going eee Aa e 
plugged with romantic putty. Some of — back to a catalog of early movie memo ty Cuba s famed h wspitality neaeion opes +» the legendary Isle of Pines. 
, the foreign beauty of this musical You reach Cuba quickly, easily, in- 
them are clever all the way through. ries, we find comedians ranking high , ; : . ; 
: and magic Isle! Here—only 90 miles expensively by frequent air or sea 
in any roll call: Fatty Arbuckle, John . ‘ , ? ae 
from the U. §.—you'll find a dazzlingly transportation. You travel within 
Bunny, Harry Langdon, Buster Keaton, 


different all-year sun-land combining | Cuba by efficient, comfortable plane, 
a wealth of new diversions ina sétting _ bus or train. [c's simple to bring your 
of leisurely Latin charm. own car; over 700 miles of fine high- 
Enjoy Havana's Continental pleas- ways beckon. 
ures — Carnival and fiestas, gaming, No passports needed for U. S. citi- 
sports events. Visit centuries-old zens. Average winter temperature 73”. 
now, others have retired on annuities cities... lovely beaches like Varadero For information and literature, 
or looked for new occupations for their ... historic landmarks . . . renowned see your Travel Agent or 
g elder years. Of those still reasonably 


active ja movies, Chaplin hes turned CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


to social satire too tart to achieve box HAVANA: P.O. Box 1609 NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. MIAMI; 336 E. Flagler S$. 
office popularity in this country; Billy 


the Keystone Cops, Charlie Chaplin, 
Ben Turpin, Billy Gilbert, W. C 
Fields, Harold Lloyd, the Marx Broth 


ers, Charlie Chase, Leon Errol and a 






host of others. Some of them are dead 
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Gilbert plays supporting comic-charac- 
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he 


ter parts; the Marx Brothers virtually 
have to be forced to make a new movie; 
Harold Lloyd's one recent venture, cur- 
rently titled Mad Wednesday (it was 
The Sin of Harold Diddlebock) is still 


undergoing cutting and editing changes 


—- me el 
two years after its supposed completion 
- 
“4 y f 
THe CHrer TROUBLE with today’s pone 
WHO can hold acandle to Langdon? comedy seems to be twofold. First, "yA 
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Up to 50 minutes of music on one 
Columbia Long Playing Record — 


with no break in movements. Enjoy them to the ut- 

most on the new De Luxe Columbia LP Player Attach- 

ment—the last word in compact convenience—fidelity of 

tone! Easily attached to your present radio, phonograph or tele- 

vision set. Choose your LP Records from Columbia's Catalog— 
world’s first, finest and largest! 





CHOPIN: Les Sylphides and VILLA-LOBOS: Uirapuru—Efrem Kurtz conduct- 
ing the Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. of N.Y. + ML 4255 « $4.85 


Including Federal Tox) 








COLUMBIA (lp) RECORDS 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @ and @ Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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A NAME OF 
Spend an unforgettable spring . . . enjoying the 
HEVERMATIONAS grandeur and excitement of the nation’s capitol . . . 
FAME the sophisticated splendor of the Mayflower. 
Washington, wrapped in the beauty of cherry blossom 
e time . . . the Mayflower, steeped in service and 
tradition . . . a combination—famous the world over. 


AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS + C. J. MACK GENERAL MANAGER 
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there simply isn’t the action that there 
used to be. The old-time versions left 
their customer breathless with laughter, 
at least partially because they seldom 
left him time to catch his breath again 
after he had first lost it. Logic and 
frequently plot were thrown out the 
window in a determined effort to keep 
the audience laughter from stopping. 
W.C. Fields was notable and notorious 
for plunging recklessly about in the 
fabric of any previously constructed 
screen vehicle in a usually successful 
effort to milk it for additional laughs. 
The Marxes never let a fine regard for 
probability interfere with their gags. 
Lloyd no sooner had his audience be- 
tween gasp and laughter at one narrow 
escape than he was halfway into 
another. 

This approach to comedy was not 
particularly sophisticated, it is true, 
but it’s hard to call it entirely bad. 
There is a need for movement and pace 
and excitement in comedy which has 
been almost completely stifled in the 
trend toward wit and cleverness. Some- 
where, as the movies in general and 
comedy in particular absorbed a veneer 
of gentility, the fallacy must have be- 
come accepted that if a comedy is fast 
and rowdy it is no longer clever. It just 
isn't so, as any revisiting of good old 
comedies will prove. 

Our own all-time favorite, a woe- 
fully neglected classic called Million 
Dollar Legs which starred W. C. Fields, 
and Ben Turpin, and Billy Gilbert, and 
Jack Oakie, and Hugh Herbert and 
Chick Collins, was as fast a moving 
action comedy as anyone would desire, 
but the dialogue was sharp and well 
handled. It was by no means a pie- 
throwing for half-wiis; at the same 
time, nobody was trying to translate 
to the screen a series of wordy and ver- 
bally amusing epigrams. 

With the death of Fields, the in- 
creasingly rare film appearances of the 
Marx Brothers, and the withdrawal of 
Chaplin from straight comedy (though, 
Lord knows, some scenes of his roundly 
berated Monsieur Verdour are as 
hilarious as any comedy that has seen 
the screen), the doldrums set in for 
action comedy and it fell into a sort 
of critical and commercial disrepute. 

For a short spell it looked as if a re- 
viving force were about to take hold of 
comedy when Preston Sturges came 
through with The Great McGinty, 
Sullivan’s Travels, The Miracle of Mor- 
gan’s Creek and Hail the Conquering 
Hero. Though more mechanically con- 
trived than some of the comic epics of 
the past, they were unashamed of 
laughter and unembarrassed by the 
pains they took to achieve it. Sturges 
seemed to be moving screen comedy 
back into the robust vein which has 
usually characterized American humor 
when it has been left alone. But Sturges 


got tired of his revivalistic spirit or 
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found new and more interesting out- 
lets. He was, from the first, handi- 
capped by having no real comic star. 
He made the best of Eddie Bracken, a 
comedian of not too wide a range but 
of real ability within it. But Sturges’ 
movies still remained director's com- 
edies without the integral flesh-and- 
blood funnyman on whom the fan could 
hang his adulation and his laughter. 


THE NEW CONCEPT in comedy is more 
toward the comedy of manners or of 
situation, and the comedian to a great 
degree has been dispensed with. A Bob 
Hope can still go through a reasonable 
facsimile of his radio routines before a 
camera, but this has become more and 
more radio comedy and less and less 
movie comedy. One of the best comedy 
portrayals of the past year was Paul 
Douglas’, in Letler to Three Wives, but 
there were certainly tragic overtones to 
his role and to the movie as a whole. 
It was anything but slapstick. And 
after his initial success, Douglas’ studio 
cast him in a routine and not overly 
funny situation comedy, Jt Happens 
Every Spring, in a role which could 
have been handled by almost any 
comic, which added nothing to Douglas’ 
stature and made no use of his con- 
siderable abilities. It next placed him in 
another situation comedy, Everybody 
Does It, a slight improvement over It 
Happens Every Spring in plot, but 
otherwise a comic loss. 

Clifton Webb as Mr. Belvedere, of 
all recent portrayals, has come closest 
to creating a new comedy figure which 
belongs to the movies and not to radio 
or the written word. But even Mr 
Belvedere is an austerely intellectual 
figure— pole vaulting aside—compared 
to the fiercely tot-hating and bottle- 
loving Fields, the outrageously and acci- 
dentally daring Lloyd, the blonde- 
pursuing Marxes or most others of the 
old school. Abbott and Costello and 
Laurel and Hardy are still heard from, 
providing what little sound and fury 
there is left in screen comedy nowadays, 
but they seem dwarfed by the old 
masters, and except in occasional out- 
landishnesses their products don’t have 
the sustained effect on the muscles of 
laughter that one had helplessly from 
the past greats. 

Garson Kanin and Ruth Gordon, the 
uncannily capable husband-and-wife 
team who gave Born Yeslerday to the 
stage, collaborated on Adam's Rib, a 
fine comedy and close to the great tra- 
dition despite rather than because of 
its sophistication. Their use of Judy 
Holliday (no relation, unfortunately, 
of this magazine) is inspired and intelli- 
gent. They are not afraid, as the great 
comic innovators of the past were not 
afraid, to use tragic situations, extreme 
social problems, conditions bordering 
on the pathetic as legitimate comic ma- 

(Continued on Page 18) 





HOLIDAY SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


Fine & Applied Arts 


Girls’ Schools —__ 





RAY-VOGUE 


Professional Courses in Advertising, Com- 

mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress De- 
sign, Styling and Fashion Merchandising, Millinery, 
Fashion [Dustration, Interior Decoration. G.1. approved. 
Coeducational. Attractive school residence for girls. 
116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. DEPT. HO-2 CHICAGO 3 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Est. 1867 Ppesetes under auspices Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete 
school of music—Faculty of international reputation. De- 
grees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10-acre campus 


C. M. Benjamin, Regr., Dept. H. A., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
Pasadena Playhouse Theatre College 


Prepare for: Telven, Stage, Screen & Radio—with a Mas- 
ter, Bachelor, or Assoc. Thtre Arts Degree. 5 Majors: Di- 
recting, Acting, Playwriting, Theatre Administration & 
Tech. Design. write 


Gen. Manager, 49 S. El Molino, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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and transfer courses in: Liberal Arts; “Paynes 
Kindergarten; Secretarial; Speech, Dramatics and Radio; 
Music; Fine and Commercial Arts; Merchandising. Large indoor 
pool and gymnasium. All sports, Attractive campus. Catalog 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Boys’ Camps 
ST. JOHN’S 


Sports and recreational camp for 
boys 9-18, sponsored by St. John's 
Militery Academy. Mature staff, 
fine equipment, modern sanitation, 
excellent meals. Trained nurses, 
physician. 8 weeks’ term. Academic 


ws 
e be work. Parent guest house. Catalog. 


H-72 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. « * * 
Fairwood 


Torch Lake, Traverse Bay, Mich 
Health, happiness, accomplishment 
ing, swimming, tennis, shop. Canoe, horseback, fishing trips 
Four-Way Lodge for girls affiliated. Booklet 

M. L. Eder, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohie 


Culver Summer Schools 

A boy's ideal vacation. 1,000-acre wooded campus. Em 
phasis on posing . initiative, courtesy, character. Three sep 
arate came Naval and Horse manchip Schools (14-18) 
Woodcraf 19% 14). Exceptional health facilities. Specify 


catalog 21 Lake Shore Road, Culver, indiana 
Camp Wampanoag—Cape Cod 


Salt water camp for boys 6-16 
at Buzzards Bay, Mass. Sailing, navigation, canoeing, 
ewimming, tennis, track, shop, rhe ry, archery. Part-time 
work for older boys. Individual attention. Nurse. For booklet 


D. H. Taylor, 118-D Eigin St., Newton Center, Mass. 








Est. 1918. Boys 7-17 
All sports, sailing, rid 








44th year. On private bay 











In Choosing a 
SCHOOL or CAMP 
for Your Child 


First Consider the Individual 


ACH CHILD is different and 

has his own special require- 
ments for happy, well-adjusted 
development. 


For one, a large place is good; 
for another, a small one is 
a must. 


Some need the freedom of a pro- 
gressive type of program; others 
blossom in a formal routine. 
Private schools and camps, 
such as the ones listed on these 
pages in 


HOLIDAY 


can help you determine which 
is the best place for your 
particular student or camper. 
Write them direct for full in- 
formation, and tell them the 
requirements of your child. 











Lesley College 

4ist year. A Senior Col i Young Women. Teacher 
Education; 4-yr. B.S. in E« ree course. Nursery school 
through elementary grades % iso 3-yr. diploma. Dormi 
tories. Catalogue. Write Div. Adm 


Margery W. Bouma, 59 Everett S1., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparetion General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also poet graduate courses. Art, secretarial 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing, ewim 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 72nd year. Catalogue 


Mrs. George Waldo 42.0, Northampton, Mess. 
Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses for girls. Superior scho- 
lastic training Tene. art. Country life on beautiful 

acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All eporte, riding, 
skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


Hester 8. Devies, Principal, 14 Highland $t., Natick, Mass. 
Fairfax Hall 


An oe Virginia sc chest for girls in the faraous enengesh 
Valle Accredite years high school 2 years col 
Liberal arts, fine pete secretarial, music. Happy social ile 
All sports. Poole. Private stable, riding rings. Catalog 
Wm. 8. Gates, Pres, Box D-502, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Girls’ Camps 
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MALLETT'S BAY, VERMONT 
one of New Eagland’s finest camps frat eal riding for every 
tra caine umping 
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Mr.andMrs.H.E.Brown €gagt 
Leicester Junior College 
Box S, Leicester, Mass. 


Kineowatha 


Finest instruction in riding, swimming, canoeing 
Also crafts, dramatics, trips, ete. Recognized Tutorin 
Division. All the health and vacation advantages ¢ 
Maine. Juniors, Middlers, Seniors Est. 1912 


Mr. & Mrs. WE. Roys, 1116 Rechambeau &d., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Waukeela Camp 

In the heart of the White Mountains, Eaton Center, N.H 
Riding, camping trips, land and water sports, crafts, dra 
matic dancing. Three age groupe 6-16 and Counselor 
Training Course for girle over 16. 20th year. Catalogue. 


Hope H. Allen, Director, 52 Nisbet $1., Providence 6, &. |. 


Farwell 


Exceptional instruction in he presmanainian, water sports and 
tennis. Dramatics, crafte Girl 6 to 17. Complete equip 
ment « cabins. Beautiful lake in Vermont Fee includes 
riding. Catalog 
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Ecole Champlain, The French Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Daily riding, sailing, water 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing included in tuition 
Z/th year, Christian. Three separate age groupe 


Mrs. EO. Chase, 50 Se. Willard $t., Burlington, Vermont 
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study. Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Faculty 12; Bnroliment 30; 43 years experience 
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Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
ia America, For can & anaes catalog, 

and “ Why Florida” folk dress 
oo Cc. B. Richenent, Pres. 
Lyndon, Ky 
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Fishburne Military School 


College preparatory school, emphasizing academic ex 
cellence  eeesion. All sports, social program. Indi 
vidual guidance. War Department ROT Highest gov 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewbook 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box 8, Waynesboro, Virginie 
Georgia Military Academy 


8 Miles from Atlanta. Mild climate. Winter and Se 
School. Prep Schoolk—Junior College—Sepa Jun 
Schoul-—Senior R.O.T.C. Highest Govt Rewing. Avletion. 
Accredited. Moderate rates. Write for catalog to 


Col. W. ©. Brewster, Pres., Park, Ga. 
Tilton School 


College preparatory for boys Fully accredited Math , lan 
guages, sciences li sports. Moderate rate, Aleo Lower 
School——-Grades 7 and 8. Direct R.R to N_Y.C., Boston 
Ket. 1945. Catalog (epecify Upper School ot Lower School) 


Or. 6. Coons, Box A, Tilton, N. H. 
Manlius 


credited college prep. and Sth grade 
tial assistance. ¢ 

















Military, ROTC 
ume supervision of stady. Grouping 
cording to echolastic abiiicy. All sports 125 acre campus 
For “ Tutorial Method” and catalog, address 


Robert H Weetes, Dir. of Adm. Mentive School, Mentive, NY. 
Mercersburg Academy 


Graduates make good in beadin 





Summer seesion 15%6 Catalog 


Ph.D, Box |, Mercersburg, Pe. 
Culver Military Academy 


Masinkuckee Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 
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Camp Lochearn 


For girls 6-16 in three age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont 
Vour daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
new abilities. All sports, trips, riding, crafts. Cabins on 
lake shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est. 1916 


Mrs. Pronk M. Rd , Baltimore 10, Md. 


Western Vallinery Academy 


Faculty accepts great rewpunsibility for academic success 
teachers inepire self-confidence and awaken inter 
pares (ot all colleges Grades 6-12 Broad athletic and 

social program Riding ladeoor pool, ]2ad year. Near 


Louis. Cataloe. Col &. L. Jockson, Sox H-2, Alton, Mlincis. 





Camp Cowasset 


Summer of fun for girle on Cape Cod 
calling, swimming Riding 
music, dancing, dramatice Log cabins 
among the pines. 4 age groups. 38th y:. Catalog 


M. Hunt, Director, 


All salt water 
archery, tennis, 


Mars. 


Kemper Military School 

High School and Junior College - 106th year Accredited 
education with military training, BR. T Small Classes 
Sports for all Swimming pool New stadium en Lim 
ited number of vacancies lor January 4 and 2) Catalog 


Director of Admissions, 1120 Third %., Boonville, Me 





Fire Place Lodge 


A Salt Water ( amp tor girle Sto 19 at Eat Hampton. 1 On 
Gardiner's Bay Five separate programs Sailing, ewim ming 
canoemng. Riding, tennis. Crafts, dramatics, music, Glee 
Club. Navigation. Counselor Trasing. Informal program 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 New Jersey 
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Cape Cod Music Center 


Outstanding instruction—beginning aad advanced —in 
instrumental and vocal music, compotion and apprecia 
tion. Ballet, Theatre, Art. Seashore vacation activities, 
Seniors 14-18; Juniors 10-14 Booklet 

Mes. 


C. C. Crocker, Dir, Box 18, Best Brewster, Moss. 


Crow's Nest Trips to Europe 


Language teacher: and wile take group of nine by automo 
| tile through France, Spain, Andorra, Italy, Switzertand 
| Ager 18-30. Total cost $1520. June 25-Sepe. §, 1950 

Deneid R. Hert, +. Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn. 
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Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 
Travel Field? 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 


Today more Americans are‘ places” than ever before 
in history. As a result -—the Boeel fa institutional feld is 
surging ahead to new prosperity Successful Lewis eS 
ates are ‘making good"’ everywhere ia luxurious 
fashionable resorts, smart restaurants and clubs 

Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beautiful sur- 
roundings and say to yourself, “I certaint would enjoy 
being an executive here?’ Or at some magnificent banquet 
or gay dance have you envied the hostess as she went about 
her happy duties? 

Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to “work 
up” to such an executive position. Or, you are “over 40" — 
and believe you're too old to start. Neither is true! 


Myra Banks Becomes Hostess, 
Though Without Previous Hotel Experience 


“* Dissatisfied with my humdrum routine 


Shortly alterwards, | enrolled N 

tess of this beautiful resort hotel, earni 
salary. | get as much fun out « 

parties and eparkling entertain 
plan and supervise, ar do the 

Thanks to Lewts Training 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 

Will “Make Geed” When Placed 
Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely nothing 
about hotel work when they enrolled Many were of ma 
ture years or had ooly a grade school education. Under our 
Certified Employers Pins we help place you aad CERTIFY 
YOU WILL “MAKE GOOD” WHEN PLACED. Mail 
the coupen TODAY for FREE Book 


Guests 





| Course Approved for Veterans’ training | 


Fis wari imamone scnoot 3a] 


‘Rend me the FREE book “Your Big Opportunity,” without | 
obligation. | wish to know how (o qualify lor a well-paid position 
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CORTINAPHONE 


French-Spanish 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


1G OPPORTUNITIES end 

4088 await Americans who 
can speek « foreign language 
Millions being epent by gow t 
and industry in Europe Latia 
America. Trave! booming 


Listen 
to this Record! 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 
Speak FRENCH, SPANIGH, German or Italian like a 
native! CORTINAPHONE METHOD, (armour for 67 years, 
teaches you-8V LISTENING to CORTINA RECORD- 
INGE. Right in your own home, relaxed aud at case 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 
THOUSANDS have learned a second lan 
guege thie quick, easy wey for PLEASURE 
and BUSINESS! FREE ‘2 page book de 
scribes thie famous method; telle how you 
can try it at home for 5 days. NO COST 
1f NOT DELIGHTED. Send for free book 
Count Cortina NOWT 
CORTINA ACADEMY (Establicned iy hey 
Dept. 627, 106 W. 40th , New York 18,5. 
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Mary aaa School 
Fue ay ed in ped bot caceptional boys aod girte of all ages 
I work and need spectalized 
lnstruction eatende through high 


how 
73 Geneve Rood, Wheeton ill (near Chicege) 
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HARVEY’S 
BRISTOL CREAM 


A rare oloroso, acknow!l- 
edged as the greatest of the 
world’s luxury sherries: It 
is full pale, rich, soft and 
mellow. 


HARVEY’S 


BRISTOL MILK 


A superb deep- golden 
oloroso, not quite as full- 
bodied as Bristol Cream, but 
of the same mellowness 
and character. 


HARVEY’S 
BRISTOL DRY 


The finest premium dry 
sherry in the world. A 
magnificent fino of just the 
right dryness and with a 


delightful after-taste. 


Harvey’s Sherries— 














(Continued from Page 16) 

terial. Infidelity, betrayal and murder 
are harsh ingredients of the laughter. 

Judy Holliday was, incidentally, the 
costar with Paul Douglas in the 
Broadway version of Born Yesterday. 
Thus far she has had better treatment, 
if less phenomenal screen success, than 
Douglas, and may fill the empty niche 
in Hollywood which awaits a really 


great comedienne. 


THE SECOND GREAT LACK in comedies 
is the comedian himself. Few new 
comedians had been produced by the 
movies in the years while action comedy 
was fading. The great movie comics 
themselves had been mostly stage 
entertainers, Chaplin in music halls, 
Fields in everything from snake-oil 
pitches to the Follies, the Marx Broth- 
ers on the stage in their own tailored 
shows. And almost all of them had in 
common the sense of timing, of action, 
of playing to an audience and sensing 
the audience’s moods that live acting 
gives. The Marx Brothers used to give 
their movie material a trial run before 
live audiences in West Coast theaters 


to gauge whether what they hoped were 


FOUR ON A SODA (counting two for Arbuckle) in His Wedding Night. 





laughs really were, and to figure how 
to put more laughs into what turned 
out to be dull stretches. 

While the movies were not develop- 
ing new comedians, nothing else was. 
Radio had developed a ty pe of comedy 
of its own, again frequently enacted by 
ex-stage comics, but it was not usually 
a style translatable to or desirable for 
the screen. Outside of night clubs, there 
were few plac es a comedian could learn 
to work with a live audience. The same 
dearth was being felt on the stage, 
where old greats like Bobby Clark and 
the late Willie Howard carried on, 
but few new faces came to replace those 
comics who dropped out through death, 
old age or the lure of the movies or 
radio. Besides, most good night-club 
comics and most good musical-comedy 
comics used material too close to the 
smoking-room story to be palatable on 
air or screen. And movies and radio 
couldn't be bothered figuring out a 
way of adapting such talent when they 
didn’t think they needed it anyway 

One great new comic team, Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis, has turned up 
in night clubs and on television, and 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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YOUR GAYEST ENTREE TO EUROPE 


There’s a glorious holiday between you and Europe 
aboard France-Afloat! 

Whether you voyage on the luxurious Ile de 
France or the popular De Grasse, you'll find life as 
exhilarating as Paris itself. Here are elegant dining 
rooms dedicated to the exquisite cuisine of master 
French chefs . . . brilliant salons . . . spacious decks 
where you can lounge in the zestful ocean air. And 
ever at your command is the cheerful, intuitive 
service of English-speaking stewards. 


If the Continent 1s your destination or if you plan 
to disembark on England's shores, enjoy an en 
chanting vacation en route aboard France-Afloat! 
The Ile de France departs from New York for 
Plymouth and Le Havre February 10, March 11, 
29; the De Grasse, March 6, 29. Minimum one 
way fares, Ile de France: First Class, $335; Cabin, 
$220; Tourist, $165. De Grasse: First Class, $235; 

abin, $180. French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. New York 


Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills Boston Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orieans, Phila. Portland, Sen Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 6 C. Wash. D.C 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

was immediately tapped for movie 
honors. But, as far as can be seen 
from their first picture, My Friend 
Irma, they are due to be precisely and 
fashionably mutilated to fit the new 
comedy pattern. They are a zany pair, 
nd action is their forte both onstage 
and in television. They have been 
known, unaided except by occasional 
orchestral accompaniment and the use 
of props stolen from customers’ tables, 
to keep a floor show moving hilariously 
for an hour or more. They might be 
trusted with making a movie run 
twice that time—but they aren't. 

Hope and Crosby are, of course, to a 
certain degree successful radio trans- 
plantations to the movies. In their 
Road series particularly they have been 
a ray of comedy light. But they are un- 
deniably repetitious and their abilities 
and material are not of such sterling 
stuff as to make indefinite repetition 
desirable. It is a wise policy which has 
kept their collaboration to a minimum, 
with enough films to keep comedy 
appetites whetted, but not so many as 
to give away an essential shallowness 
and an increasing weariness. 

Henry Morgan attempted the same 
transfer from ether to celluloid, suc- 
ceeded to this reviewer's satisfaction, 
but failed dismally at the box office. 
This might be considered a refutation 
of our whole argument. We prefer to 
think that his movie, So This is New 
York, suffered from inadequate promo- 
tion and from its release by an indepen- 
dent rather than by a large studio 
which could guarantee it a proper first- 
run audience. 

Milton Berle, who made a quite 
funny film, Over My Dead Body, some 
years ago, is returning to the screen on 
the strength of his hysteric television 
success of last year. Berle is an acquired 
taste. We have not had a chance yet to 
see Always Leave Them Laughing but, 
finding ourselves ominously bored by 
his television antics, we doubt if it 


would set. us afire. [ts success or failure 









will be a preliminary test of how much 
television acceptance may mean to 
movie importance. 


THERE ARE TWO HOPES for those of us 
who would like to see a revival of fast, 
funny, unembarrassed comedy. One is 
that the reshowings of Fields and 
Lloyd and the tinkle of box-office cash 
they are evoking may prod some pro- 
ducer into trying once again a comedy 
without gentility. This need not be a 
wholesale reversion to sadism and bad 
taste, both of which were sometimes 
discernible in the work of the masters, 
but it should be a sharp turning of the 
back on sophistication. Lloyd’s Mad 
Wednesday, incidentally, in the version 
in which we saw it first, did embody 
many aspects of the unself-conscious 
comedy of the past. Possibly its release 
may add impetus to the revival. 

The other hope, less predictable, is 
video. Crude and unsatisfying as much 
current television is, many of its stout- 
est supporters see in it a force which 
will put a greater premium on comedy 
timing. No longer will the radio-comic 
style of success be the rule of the day. 
No longer will a well-paid stable of 
writers and the ability to pfoject per- 
sonality by voice alone be sufficient for 
a comic. People are going to see him on 
television and he’s got to be funny 
to look, act and talk funny. 

Of course, anyone will tell you t .t 
comedians, if you give them a head, are 
difficult. people to work with. Even old- , 
timers who chuckle over W. C. Fields 
stories may shudder at the thought of 
ever again having to deal with so iren- 
cladly stubborn a personality. But 
these, if they happen to be producers, 
are the same gentlemen who frequently 
allow the most harebrained and irre- 
sponsible of dramatic actors and ac- 
tresses to have clauses written into 
their contracts allowing them rights of 
story choice. Shall a comedian be 
judged less worthy than a siren or a 
pretty boy? In the hallowed memory of 


Mr. Fields, we hope not. —AL HINE 
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by the Wayside... 


Spring comes to Britain early... why don’t you? 


April is mild, May is merry in Britain! Then is the time to see 
her hedgerows flower-studded, her fields and woodlands wearing their 
fresh green. Then is the free-from-crowds season for visiting her ancient 
places and attending her gay Spring program of events. 











Now that your dollar buys more in Britain, start planning 
early for an early start, a wider tour, a longer stay! 
A varied, country-wide vacation is so easily arranged 
... where travel is quick and inexpensive, and even 
the farthest journey isn’t far. 


Both in Britain’s big, modern hotels and her 
famous, old-world village inns, you’ll be comfortable 
and courteously attended, Ready with her 
warmest welcome, all Britain awaits you' 








a — | 
Wherever you move in Britain, you'll see Inn Signs like those on 


‘ : a } 
this page. The Royal George, The Lorna Doone, The Good Times Inn, , ite FAIRWAY 
The Compleat Angler . . . these and hundreds more will greet you m / INN 


In their infinite variety, Britain’s Inn Signs reflect her background ) 
of 2000 years of history . . . and symbolize her many-sided interests , 
today. They keep reminding the traveller that this is a land of haan tl 
traditional events, of pageantry, of sport, of places long famous in » 

literature and legend. Such varied fascinations! So much to do and see! 


hospitably by the wayside. ij ; 4 ( f 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW for next 
April or May . . . and avoid the mid 
summer rush! Ask your travel agent 


<—_ ey e e for a FREE copy of Coming Events, 
to nweowm and for other illustrated literature on 

Britain. Or writeto BRITISH TRAVEL 

CENTRE, 336 Madison Avenue, Neu 


Where No Journey is FAR... and Your Dollar Goes FARTHER! York 17, N. Y 
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Studebaker Commander convertible 


Thrillingly new—in “next look’ and “next ride”! 


ris new 1950 Studebaker is a subtle tempter of 
a car, the way it casts its spell upon a person. 

It's a low, long, alluring Studebaker—with an 
aerodynamic “next look” that does things to you 
before you know it. 

Insistently, it keeps on whispering to you: 
‘Get in—get behind the wheel—and go!” 

Life truly becomes a bright new cycle of happy 


travel hours for anyone who owns a trim, sleek, 


Leather or distinctive nylon is used t 
upholster seat backs and cushions 
Studebaker convertibles 
quick-drying, easily cleane¢ ylon u bu 
rent! Leather of suy lit treat 


ide bak Nx 
! Every 


ingly diff th the 


You're money ahead on gas becaus 
f the there’s no bulging excess bulk in an 
squandering of the 


mode 


flight-streamed new 1950 Studebaker convertible. 

It's a sure-footed, light-touch dream of a car 
to drive—with a deep-bedded, soft-sprung ‘“‘next 
ride” that’s a new-day miracle of relaxed comfort. 

Stop in at a showroom first chance you have. 
See all the amazing new 1950 Studebakers—the 
special extra-long-wheelbase Land Cruiser—the 
low price Champion and value-packed Com- 


mander sedans, coupes and convertibles. 


You don't roll back on upgrades 
1950 


is trim, sleek t f costs extr: 
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thanks 
to Studebaker’s automatic hill holder 
standard on . »mmanders and Land Cruis 
m Champions. Automatic 
right build for thrift. rdrive is av too, at extr 


New 1950 a 
Studehaker | 


Styled ahead and 
engineered ahead ! 


» and wheel discs optional at extra cost 


You get trustworthy craftsmanship that's 
It's the pride of numerous Studebaker father 
It's one reason for the good 
value that Studebakers command. 


and son teams 


st. ' adebakerCorp'n. South Bend 27 Indiana.U S.A 














MARMOTA MONAX, the Union Leaguer of rodents, has a penchant for sun-dozing on his front-porch. 


THE CHUCK 


If he sees his shadow on Groundhog Jay, it only means the sun is out 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


Marmoia Monax, better known as 
the groundhog or woodchuck, is a dig- 
nified, portly, ground-dwelling rodent. 
He is the 


European marmots, first cousin to the 


American delegate of the 


squirrel, and he is as familiar to farmers 
of the northeastern United States as 
the Sears Roebuck catalogue. 

Marmota Monaz is the clubman of 
the R.F.D 


hayseed 


and Star mail routes, a 
Union Leaguer who would 
rather grab nearly six months of sleep 
below the ground or doze in the sun on 
a heap of earth by his burrow than be 
famous. He is famous just the same, 
because he is the indispensable hero of 
Groundhog Day. 

On this day, February 2nd, Monaz, 
an animal wearing a dullish-brown 
coat, weighing from five to thirteen 
pounds and measuring from eighteen to 
twenty-six inches in length, is reputed 
to gauge the duration of winter. 

He does this, allegedly, by waking 
from his six-month nap, crawling out 
the mouth of his den, and conning his 
shadow. If the sky is overcast and he 
fails to see that shadow, winter is sup- 
posed to be over. If he spots his un- 


gainly silhouette in the sun, it is re- 





ported that he returns to his sack, and 
winter lasts six more weeks. 

The only trouble with this legend, 
still believed in many quarters, and be- 
loved by the daily press of the land, is 
that it is completely untrue. As far as 
the ‘chuck is concerned, February 2nd 
is merely the day after February Ist. 
The groundhog stays in hibernation 
four to six months, depending upon the 
coldness of his range and, inasmuch as 
his range extends over most of North 
America, from the Atlantic coast west 
to Oklahoma and north from British 
Columbia to Alaska, he could never 
settle upon a definite day for awaken- 
ing.’ Naturalists state that he makes a 
periodic check to test weather and 
earth, and that he makes his permanent 
exit when the snow is fully gone and the 
ground is soft 

Furthermore, it is questionable 
whether or not Marmola Monas awakes 
sprightly enough to act as a climatolo- 
gist. When the ‘chuck goes into a true 
hibernation he is barely one half degree 
from actual death. His breathing slows, 
his pulse fades, and his body tempera- 
ture drops to the low forties. His heart- 


beat averages as low as seven per min- 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARIE NONWNAST 
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ute. He fasts completely in his slumber, 
usually losing from a full third to a 
half of his fat, autumn weight. 

Monar emerges from his winter rest 
about the same time the willows burst 
forth and the first green smears a pastel 
hue over the fields. He sticks his twitch 
ing nose aboveground with one of the 
most single-minded vernal urges in the 
animal kingdom. He wants a mate so 
badly that 


time to eat enough tender young vege 


he seems to hate to take 


tables to get his strength back from the 
long winter fast 

Naturally, there are other ground 
hogs, all of which awakened to the 
same natural alarm clock in the same 
approximate locality, bent upon the 
same delightful errand. It is not un 
common for Monar to get an ear 
chewed off, his hide raked, or his tail 
amputated before the victor takes his 
romantic reward, 

Young ‘chucks are born about a month 
after mating, usually in April or early 
May in the northeastern section of the 
States, and from two to six in a litter 
They are baby pink, stark naked and 
Like all 


mammals, they nurse, and like most, 


less than four inches long 


they have to be housebroken; thus they 


keep their mothers busy changing soiled 
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The Queen City of the Southwest 
offers regal hospitality to all who 
would flee the chilling snow and ice 
of winter climes. This year the royal 
jewels will be on display in all their 
proud glory... 


The Alamo, treasure of them all; La 
Villita—the Old World forever cap- 
tured in action; the colorful Mexican 
Quarter; the gorgeous Cathedrals, the 
ancient missions, the parks, the 
flowers and the San Antonio River 
wandering lazily through the heart of 
the garden spot of Texas. 


The Bandera Hills, nestling close to 
the modern part of the city, shelter 
magnificent guest ranches to visit 
for a day, a week 
or longer .. . and 
watching over the 
entire city is “the 
Queen's Guard" — 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Randolph and 
Kelly Fields, 


Yes, there is much to see and do and 
enjoy ... stopover enroute at fabulous 
Lake Texoma ...a real look at Dallas, 
Fort Worth and the Lone Star capitol, 
Austin, Plus the luxurious Katy service 
aboard your quiet, modern Katy train, 


The Queen City, San Antonio, sum- 
mons you. You mast come for the 
most wonderful vacation ever. 


the 


al 


WATURAL ROUTE SOUTHWEST 


\ Send for free illostrated litera- 
ture about things w see and do ia 
and around San Antonio, Texas. 


6 
wae 
| Mr. B.A. Bobmeyer, P.M. | 

Katy Lines, Ky. Exch. Bidg., | 
St. Louis 1, Mo | 

Please send me free booklet and other infor- | 

mation about San Antonio § wiater attractions. j 
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nesting materials for clean, dry grasses. 
By midsummer, after being weaned on 
green plants, and having grown to some 
fifteen inches in length and a pound or 
two in weight, the young ‘chucks leave 
home to make their own dens. 

Generally, the standard ‘chuck home 
is a well-tunneled underground apart- 
ment built into the side of a hill, in the 
walls of small ravines, in the wood lots 
bordering farm fields, or perhaps in the 
open fields. Quite often the den en- 
trance is dug between two stump roots 
where it can’t be dug wider by a quest- 
ing fox or a digging boy. The burrow 
is also equipped with a variety of exits. 

Monaz apartments range from ten 
to fifty feet in underground length. 
They are, depending upon the quality 
of the terrain, from three to six feet 
below the surface. In rocky earth no 
groundhog in his right mind will dig six 
feet if three will do. The burrows are 
usually forked, with several side rooms 
or tunnels that may run from one foot 
to twelve in length. At the end of main 
tunnels there are from one to three 
bedrooms about a foot and a half in 
diameter and from eight to ten inches 
high. Some naturalists think the short 
blind digs off the main tunnel stems 
may be lavatories. Woodchucks, being 
both dignified and sanitary, do not foul 
their dens simply because bad weather 
or other factors prevent their leaving 
the burrow. 

Vonazr, because he builds into hill- 
sides and because his diggings slant 
downward, sometimes suffers from 
floodwater; consequently, he builds his 
bedrooms above the lower dips of his 
tunnels. 

Once a ‘chuck completes and moves 
into his burrow his attitude is that of 
an Englishman for his castle, an Amer- 
ican tenant under rent controls, or the 
clubman for his personal lounge-chair 
routine. He is tough to evict and re- 
gards his burrow as personal property 
which he refuses to share with other 
‘chucks, even those who pop in during 
moments of danger. He will fight for 
his privacy, too, especially against 


other woodchucks. 
ANIMAL ARCHITECTURE 


It must be admitted that Monaz is 
no great battler. If cornered he will give 
a small dog, perhaps a beagle or a 
hound, a tussle. He will do so, how- 
ever, backing toward his den and click- 
ing his teeth like an infuriated old 
gaffer watching a younger man eat a 
steak while his own diet keeps him on 
dry toast and tea. He is not often called 
upon to make such a stand. The occa- 
sional visitors who frequent his den, 
skunks, possums, rabbits and snakes, 
usually do so when Monar lies abed 
They come for temporary shelter, and 
he doesn’t even know they are around 

Most ‘chuck burrows have one out- 


standing characteristic, an architec- 
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tural unit which is simply a pile of ex- 
cavated earth. Monar uses it as a soil 
beach chair or an earthen hammock on 
sunny days when he stretches for a 
leisurely nap. 

Marmota Monaz has a delightful 
routine. He eats at least three times a 
day and he finds time for naps after 
each meal. He is one of the few wild 
creatures who can afford to live a life 
of comparative ease. There was a time 





WINTER hibernation leaves the 


*chuck a shadow of his former self. 


once when the woodchuck was an ac- 
tive, free-roaming fellow of the deep 
woods, with plenty of carnivorous 
enemies. But when the colorfists and 
the ever-growing number of farmers 
cleared the land and made rich pas- 
tures, fruit trees and vegetable gardens 
commonplace, the woodchuck moved 
in. Man had also taken care of such 
annoyances as the wolf, bear, eagle, 
even most hawks and many foxes. Man 


had 
Monaz is a fellow who thinks highly of 


provided excellent foods, and 
his stomach. In fact, that stomach, 
guided by an adult ‘chuck, will hold 
more than a pound and a half of vary- 
ing greens at a time—leaves, flowers, 
grasses, bark, oats, barley, corn, wheat, 
melons, beans, cantaloupes, apples, 
and most other garden crops. What he 
can't eat he manages to tromple down. 

It is diflicult to realize, especially by 
those who have seen Monax perched 
atop his earth heap, his dark furred 
paws looking like gloves and his head 
cocked slant wise as he whistles down the 
valley, but Monaz is considered a var- 
mint and hunted as such. A few states 
have classed him asa game animal and 
given him the protection of a hunting 
season, but not many. To most, he is 
vermin and may be taken at any time. 

The reason for this open-season atti- 
tude extends beyond the crop damage 
he does with his diet. Many a cow or a 
horse has stepped into ‘chuck holes and 
broken its legs. And, although there is 
no record of Monar ever attac king a 
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man in personal rodent ire, a farmer 
with a sprained ankle, which he got 
falling down a ‘chuck hole, swears just 
as mightily as if he had been bitten. 
Finally, his dirt mounds interfere with 
farm machines. 

While not in the big-game class, the 
woodchuck is good hunting, fun-hunt- 
ing—the kind that comes on a farm 
that can afford a simple .22 rifle and a 
few hours of leisure. He is alert enough 
to demand reasonably careful stalking, 
seldom departs too far from a favored 
hole, and he is around in the daytime. 
Monaz may feed in the early evening, 
but when night falls it is early to bed, 
since he loves his ease, but also because 
he can’t abide owls, which remain 
among his few natural enemies. 

There are two ways to hunt ‘chucks, 
depending upon your personal ener- 
gies. One, spot an area where there are 
several dens, sit down quietly and wait 
stroll through 
‘chuck territory until the quarry is 


for Monaz; and two, 


spotted and then try to worm near 
enough for a shot. The latter method is 
fun if two people are hunting. One 
person can walk upright, carelessly and 
even do nip-ups. The ‘chuck frightens 
easily , but his own curiosity defeats him. 
Sooner or later he will stick his head 
out of the burrow to watch the obvious 
hunter, and the second man, concealed, 
preferably down-wind and stalking, can 
get a nice shot. 

That shot had better be good. The 
groundhog dieshard. His frequently sur- 
prising vitality will carry him back to 
the burrow even with a mortal wound. 
And such good shots come seldom 
enough to keep ‘chuck hunting in the 
realm of sport. Old Monaz, who looks 
as though he were designed for a soft 
leather easy chair,can really move when 
upset. He can run faster than a man for 
the distances he needs to find his hole. 
He can also whisk away sometimes 
faster than a man can sight and shoot. 

I caught one feeding in a New Jersey 
clover field one day, half hidden in the 
cover and not making much of a tar- 
get. I whistled and old grizzled-hide sat 





bolt upright listening. There was a 
bluejay screaming bloody murder at him 
from a tree on the fringe of the field 
and a crow overhead sounding like a 
Brooklyn bleacherite, but Monez sat a 
second. I fired, missed, and before I 
could eject the spent cartridge that 
thirty-foot 
space and dived down his hole. If I were 


‘chuck blurred across a 


a somewhat better liar | could say the 
clover in his wake cured like hay from 


the heat of his passage. 


DEBATABLE DISH 
But with a telescope sight on a .22 
likely hillside to shoot 


many a man has taken many a wood- 


and a over, 
chuck. There are hunters who claim the 
groundhog is good to eat. At least, 
many of them eat him, and the meat of 
the younger ‘chucks is palatable. The 
trick in preparation of such meat is 
first to remove the musk glands found at 
the inner sides of the upper front legs. 
It is then best to remove all the excess 
fat before cutting the meat into chunks. 
Following that, it helps to soak the 
meat in salt water or a baking-soda 
solution. Then parboil it before actual 
cooking. But even after alf these pre- 
‘chuck is not likely to be 


eating. Marmota 


liminaries, 
tender However, 
Mona, 


table 


that easy-living, portly vege- 
did not ask to be 
dead. No fellow with dignity desires to 


inhaler, shot 
be the party of the first part to a stew. 

Monaz, the woodchuck, groundhog, 
whistlepig or “ siffleur,” as the French 
Canadians have dubbed him because of 
his penchant for sitting erect and whis- 
ting occasionally, desires nothing more 
or less than to be left alone. True, he 
lacks natural friends as he lacks many 
enemies, but he is 


former natural 


happy in his exclusive apartments 
And, as even the harassed farmers who 
show up at his dens with calcium cya- 
nide exterminating gas admit, there are 
times when it is nice to know that there 
are other animals moving around the 
native countryside besides man and his 

burden 
THE END 
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Unlike art of late Hector Hippolyte, Haitian writing still is imitative. 


West Indies bookshops reflect far more interest in 
French, English and American culture than they do in their own 


IT WAS GOING TO BE a bookless vaca- 
tion, I promised myself, once I had 
polished off the score of books I'd 
lugged to Haiti for consideration in my 
round-up-of-the-year column (Janu- 
ary). Then I was going to forget them, 
and just lie in the sun, look at moun- 
tains and occasionally swim in the sea. 
I was sick and tired of books. 

At the San Juan airport, only a few 
hours out of New York, there was an 
hour's wait for the plane to Haiti, and 
after drinking a cup of interesting if pe- 
culiar coffee, | got bored. There weren't 
many people on hand to speculate 
about and very few departing orarriving 
planes to gawk at. So [ was drawn to 
the newsstand, which contained a good 
assortment of 25-cent reprints. I re- 
strained myself from buying anything, 
but I couldn’t help wondering if the 
two-bit, pocket-sized reprint was as 
common throughout the West Indies 
as it seemed to be in San Juan. If it 
was, then American travelers had a 
boon indeed, and American enterprise, 
which once upon a time exported 
everything except culture, was entering 
upon a new phase 

It was really an excellent selection 
of reprints, much better than one could 


find in the average railway station or 
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airport in the States. Somebody ap- 
peared to have got hold of a respectable 
variety of books—whereas in the 
States the idea seems to be to have 
huge stacks of a very limited number of 
titles, thus (as I once complained in 
these columns) lessening the value of 
the reprint industry, which tries to 
supply inexpensive books for the whole 
gamut of literary taste. I felt that in 
Port-au-Prince, and any other town 
I happened to visit, I ought to ask 
about the availability of cheap Amer- 
ican reprints. It would be worth while 
to spread the word that American 
tourists in the West Indies needn't go 
hungry for reading matter. But I sup- 
pressed the idea sternly, reminding my - 


self of my promise 


At Port-au-Prince a friend of friends 
met me at the airport, waited while I 
had a brief session with the Haitian 
customs officials, who are so polite they 
must be in training for the diplomatic 
corps, and whisked me off to a party 
Some very pleasant people, Haitians 
and Americans, sat under a royal 
poinciana 
it in Haiti 


a flamboyant tree they call 
sipped excellent rum and 
courteously informed me about native 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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IN HAITI'S BOOKS, as in its houses, French ways overshadow Haitian. 


(Continued from Page 26) 
customs and aspirations. Perhaps 
rudely, I said I was in Haiti for just a 
few weeks and all [ wanted to do was lie 
in the sun, and so on. “ Ah, but there 
are three books about Haiti you simply 
must read,” said a charming woman 
from Trinidad who had married a Hai- 
tian." Youcan't afford toneglect them.” 

I stiffened, but I could not summon 
the bad manners to say that there 
wasn't a book in this world I couldn't 
afford to neglect. The friend of friends 
echoed the Trinidad lady's enthusiasm. 
“On the way to Pétionville,” he said, 
“we'll stop by my house and I'll lend 
you those books.” I thought defensively, 
“Well, I don’t have to read them.” 

But of course I did. 


Two OF THE BOOKS were excellent; 
the third was odd enough to be interest- 
ing. Later on I discovered that no liter- 
ate American can go to Haiti without 
having these three books thrust into his 
hand: The Haitian People, by James G. 
Leyburn (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1941, $5); Life in a Haitian 
Valley, by Melville J. Herskovits (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, 1937, $4); 
Philipe-Thoby 
Marecelin and Pierre Marcelin (Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York, 1944, $2.50). 
{In his broader article on Haiti in 


and Canapé-Vert, by 


March Houmay, | understand, Mr. 
William Selden 


Rodman’s Renaissance in Haiti, a study 


Krauss substitutes 
of the exceedingly active native art 
movement (Pellegrini & Cudahy, New 
York, $4.50), for Canapé-Vert. So per- 
haps the total should be raised to four ] 

The first two books given me are 
impressive sociological studies, models 
of intelligent descriptive writing and 
models also, I take it, of probity and 
good sense. The third is a novel of highly 
primitive passions by two scholarly 
Haitian brothers—written in French 
the native dialect, and 
Edward 


Larocque Tinker. As a novel, Canapé- 


and Créole, 
rendered into English by 
Vert struck me as bare and more than 
a little dull, but it is certainly a curios- 


ity of contemporary writing and, in 
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Haiti, a kind of classic. Each of these 
works helped lessen my boredom with 
books. 

It wasn't long before I found myself 
making a tour of the bookshops in 
Port-au-Prince. There isn’t much 
doubt that you can gauge the cultiva- 
tion of any community by inspecting 
its bookshops or by noting the absence 
of bookshops. The dearth of bookshops 
in almost any middle-sized American 
town will convince you that ours is a 
country which prefers the printed word 
in magazines and newspapers rather 
than between hard covers. The book 
shops of Paris, London and Rome will 
tell you a good deal about three very 
And the book- 


shops of Port-au-Prince will tell you 


different civilizations. 


much about Haiti, just as those of 
Kingston will tell you a good deal 
about Jamaica. 

Compare the bookshops of Port-au- 
Prince and Kingston and recognize at 
once the difference between French and 
English cultural influences. Both towns 
are under 200,000 population. But 
while in Kingston there is only one 
bookshop worthy of the name, in 
Port-au-Prince there are three excellent 
shops and four more that, in an Amer- 
ican town of similar size, wouldn't be 
The 


shop went in heavily for books on bird 


considered hopeless. Kingston 
watching, cricket and other manifesta- 
tions of English middle-class life. Books 
of literary interest were comparatively 
few and largely conventional. The great 
English classics were barely represented 
In Port-au-Prince’s three good shops, 
the French classics were well repre 
sented. So was the arant-garde. In one 
shop, called the Librairie A La Cara- 
velle, [noted titles by Georges Bernanos, 
Jean Anouilh, Marcel Avmé, Paul Va- 
léry, Guillaume Apollinaire, Jean Coe- 
teau and André Gide. Outside were hot 
West Indian streets and architecture 
that was either fantastic or primitive, 
or both. Inside was Paris 

In both the Kingston and the Port- 
au-Prince bookshops there was evi- 


dence in plenty that the West Indies lie 


in the Western Hemisphere and that the 
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influence of the United States is in- 
escapable. In both towns there were 
hundreds of 25-cent reprints from the 
States. In Port-au-Prince the selection 
of quarter reprints ranged blithely 
from Moby Dick to No Private Heaven, 
by Faith Baldwin. In Kingston the se- 
lection was less heady, but there were 
far more reprints from the United 
States than from England, although 
the English have the equivalents of 
Bantam Books and Pocket Books. 
the West Indies, at least, 
porting culture. 


In 
we are ex- 


In Hartt I askep bookshop proprie- 
Who American books? 
Consumers, I gathered, are divided 
about equally between English-speak- 
ing Haitians and a more or less per- 
manent colony of some 300 Americans. 
The Americans have a small circulat- 
ing library which one joins by sub- 
scription, but they also rely on the local 
bookshops, especially for their children. 

The more highbrow American books, 
I was told, are generally read in French 


tors: reads 


translation, the reason being that to 
Haitian intellectuals the stamp of 
Parisian approval is very important. 
Even in the excellent Caravelle the 
more serious American writers were 
better represented in translations from 
Paris than in original editions from 
New York—another indication of the 
continuing strong French influence. 
In both Kingston and Jamaica the 
bookshops also reveal that there is a 


in behalf of a 


purely native and local literary life—a 


struggle under way 


struggle that speaks well for local pride 
and a wish for native expression. In 
Port-au-Prince there were numerous 
locally printed volumes of Haitian 
verse and short stories, paper-bound, 
rather badly manufactured and rela- 
tively expensive. A Haitian author told 
me (by this time I was wholly and 
happily the professional book reviewer) 
that writing in Haiti is a thoroughly 
unprofitable trade. An author has his 
books printed at his own expense and 
himself arranges to have them dis- 
tributed in the bookshops. But pur- 
chasers are few, the melancholy writer 
said; you are expected to give your 
book, suitably autographed, to all your 
friends, and in Haiti, unlike the United 
States, authors have many friends. 
Said 
"When my last book came out, a man 
He con- 
gratulated me on the book but said he 


my literary acquaintance, 
stopped me on the street. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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(Continued from Page 29) 
was surprised that, as one of my good 
friends, he hadn't received a copy. I 
told him I'd surely see that he got one, 
and then I had to ask him, ‘And what, 
please, is your name?’ I don’t believe 
I'd ever seen him before.” 

I shan’t pretend to judge the quality 
of the Haitian literary output, but the 
output certainly exists. Indeed, accord- 
ing to an expatriate American, every 
literate Haitian is a practicing poet. Of 
the more recent Haitian books I saw, 
the most interestingly made was 
Mythologie Vodou ("Voodoo Mythol- 
ogy”), by Milo Marcelin. It has fas- 
cinating illustrations by the late Hec- 
tor Hippolyte, who managed to com- 
bine the profession of painter with that 
of voodoo priest. The Marcelins are a 
particularly active literary family, 
Milo Marcelin being a brother of the 
authors of Canapé- Vert. 

Even in less intellectual Kingston 
there seems to be a well-intentioned 
effort to encourage local writers. In a 
weekly magazine called The West In- 
dian Review | ran across the following 
notice: ‘The Gleaner ja Kingston daily 
paper] has now issued an invitation to 
authors to submit manuscripts for 
publication, under the aegis of its new 
department, The Pioneer Press. It asks 
for short biographies of dead Jamaicans, 
stories and verse for children and short 
stories of Jamaica. For the last-named 
it requires ‘good plot structure,’ which 
seems to imply that tales of the fashion- 
able Tchekov—Katherine Mansfield 
type are not required. It also invites 
writers to submit suggestions for ree- 
ords of famous court trials, advice and 
hints for housewives, advice and hints 
for farmers.” 

In the small but far more sophisti- 
cated literary circle of Port-au-Prince, 
the Gleaner’s modest. project undoubt- 
edly would be scorned. “Hints for 


housewives” indeed. On the other 








hand, I think that the cool politeness 
and the delicate literary quality of that 
phrase, ‘'. . . are not required,”” would 
be appreciated. 


I AM CERTAINLY in no position to pre- 
dict the outcome of the literary strug- 
gle in the West Indies. In Haiti I was 
told by people who should know that 
authors are still too much given to 
imitating the literary manners of far- 
away Paris and that not enough of 
them write in Créole, which was de- 
scribed as the real language of the soil. 
In Jamaica such writing as | saw 
seemed a pretty pale imitation of con- 
ventional English fiction, amateurish 
as well as unoriginal. But there are be- 
ginnings, at least. And no one can 
spend even so short a period as a 
month in the West Indies without rec- 
ognizing the richness of the literary 
material at hand. Is it for lack of en- 
couragement in Paris, London and 
New York—the three world capitals 
that have most reason to be interested 
in islands like Haiti and Jamaica 
that there has been so little good in- 
sular writing? Or has there been too 
much poverty? Or is it that the West 
Indies, for all their beauty, their ex- 
traordinary history and the drama of 
their daily living, lie too much outside 
the mainstream of contemporary af- 
fairs to produce good writing? Even 
the most battered book reviewer begins 
to wonder—and to hope for the best 

And at least the trip taught me this 
much: Occupational fatigue doesn’t go 
deep. The mountains and the sea were 
as restorative as advertised, but I 
think recuperation actually set in when, 
on a side street in Port-au-Prince, | ran 
across a bookshop called the Biblio- 
théque Minerve. It wasn't a very good 
bookshop, outside of its name. But 
there should be bookshops every- 
where named in honor of Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom. —HILARY H. LYONS 










































































THIS COUPLE is armed with one of four “must” books for Haitian tourists. 
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Have you 


discovered the varietal 
Wines of California? 


O THE EXTREME PLEASURE 





of connoisseurs, California is 


sending to market many wines of distinguished lineage 


and distinctive individualism. 


These are California's varietal wines—so called because they 


bear the names and taste-characteristics of outstanding grape vari- 


eties from which they are made—grapes that have found excep- 


tionally good homes in this winegrowing region. 


Some of these grapes may be familiar to you, for most are the 


parents of fine wines the world over. Connoisseurs say, however, 


that here in California these particular grapes have taken on such 


unusual qualities that their wines have achieved greatness . . . that 


they offer some of wine’s most delightful taste experiences. 


Three of California's varietal wines ris- 
ing in fame are the red table wines of 
Cabernet, Pinot a»! Zinfandel 


wine grapes. 


The Cabernet is one of the finest 
red wine grapes grown in California. 
Here it gives forth wines of medium 
body, noted for provocative bouquet 


and elegantly suave, lingering taste 


The Pinots, of course, are the 
world’s great Burgundy grapes. Both 
the Pinot Noir and Red Pinot find 
a perfect home on California's sunny 
hillsides and return their gratitude 
in generous velvety wines of aristo- 


cratic bouquet and taste 























Zinfandel i+ exclusively a California 
grape When grown in the cooler, 
Northern regions, Zinfandel provides 
a wine of vivacious, fruity flavor and 
youthful zest. When cultivated in the 
warmer valleys, this wine is somewhat 


heavier. You will likely pronounce it 


“excellent” for regular table use 










We winegrowers of California invite you to try these and other 


In the white table wine group are 
other outstanding California varietal 
wines. Here are three suggestions 
Semilion, Sauvignon Blanc 11)! 
Sylivaner. 



































The Semilion « pes like Califor 
nia’s moderately warm districts and 
mature into dry and semi-sweet wines, 


rich in flavor and aromatic beauty 





The Sauvignon Blan<, grown 
here in sunny, sheltered valleys and 
gravelly soil, produces an altogether 
extraordinary wine. Rich, spicy and 
fragrant, it has the brightness of the 
sun in color and taste proves it 
self a perfect companion to subtle 


flavored main course dishes 


The Syivener, at home on coastal 
hillsides of frugal soil and moderate 
rainfall, becomes a sprightly dry wine 
noted for its pin-point balance and 


pleasing aftertaste 





of our varietal wines. When you do, we believe you will thoroughly 


agree our “wines of California rank with the world’s finest.”” Wine 
Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San Francisco 3, California. 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


When you come holidaying to Washington—more exciting than ever, 

this Sesqui-Centennial year—you find a warm welcome at the store that has 
served the Nation’s Capital since 1880. Far and wide—from our buying 
offices in Paris, in London, Zurich, Florence, Munich—from New York to 
Los Angeles in America—our buyers have searched for the fine, the 
unusual in merchandise—for our two big downtown stores and our suburban 


stores. Late in this year, our magnificent new suburban store opens in 





Bethesda, Maryland. In the city of Washington, Woodward & Lothrop is 
Main Building, 


10th, Lith, Fand G Streets happy to be your headquarters...a place to meet friends... enjoy 
North Building, 


Lith and G Streets delicious luncheons...and discover treasures to send home. 
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PARADISE COMING UP: Earthly paradises 
come a dime a dozen—in daydreams. 
But next month Houipay brings you 
an account of one by a man who has 
really found his. The paradise is Haiti, 
the Black Republic, and the man is 
William A. Krauss (above), who went 
there 10 years ago, planning a 6-month 
stay and is still staying. His paradise 
does not include the finest American 
plumbing; roads are so unstable as to 
be practically nonexistent; disease and 
poverty have a toe hold on the island; 
and its presidents don’t usually die in 


bed. BUT . . . Haiti's 99-plus per cent 
Negro population is one of the happi- 
est and most independent in the world; 
a new school of painting is flourishing 
there; the Church and voodoo exist side 
by side in a state of tolerant truce; and 
sea and mountain scenery are strictly 
‘from Shangri-La. Mr. Krauss will fill in 
this blueprint for paradise in March. 


Artist-author Bill Ballantine went 
to Haiti last year for a _ belated 
honeymoon and to write a story for 
Houiay on the courtship of a clown 
(his own romance with wife and ex- 
circus show girl, Roberta). But Haiti 
was too tempting to his restless artist's 
fingers; he came home not only with the 
story but with a portfolio of sketches. 
We snapped them up to run with our 
Haiti article—but stole one (right) for 
Holidays Ahead. It shows Mr. Bal- 
lantine’s studio-bedroom-barbershop in 
Jacmel, Haiti, in the turmoil of morn- 
ing tidying-up time. 











THAT DANGED RIVER: Milk and Mussel- 
shell, Wind and Sun, Big Hole and 
Beaverhead, Platte and James, Teton 


and Belle Fourche, Niobrara and Marais 
and Yellowstone—put all these rivers 
together, they spell Missouri: the long- 
est river in North America, the most 
cantankerous, beneficent, greedy, gen- 
erous, unpredictable 2460 miles of 
liquid conceivable. After more than 100 
years of " putting up” with its vagaries, 
the people of the Missouri River Basin 
"God 


ain't inclined to control the Missouri 


have become convinced that 
so man has to try.” In March Houspay, 
David L. Cohn describes the struggle 
of the people along the Missouri with 
floods, famine, dust, heartbreak, pov- 
erty and precarious prosperity—and 
discusses the projected role of the 
Federal Government, substituting for 
a God apparently busy elsewhere, in 
operating the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. You'll find the turbulent history 





of the Missouri as exciting as fiction. 
Author Cohn, a riverman himself 
(Mississippi), turned to writing after 
serving as president of a New Orleans 
department store, has written innumer- 
able articles and half a dozen books, 
the best known of which probably is 
The Good Old Days (American history 
through Sears, Roebuck catalogues). 


EVERYTHING'S UP TO DATE: Ever hear of 
Euday Bowman? Where is Petticoat 
Lane? What's the Times Square of 
Kansas City? Even the man from Mis- 
souri who became President might fum- 
ble for the answer to the first question; 
nonresidents would have 
trouble with the other two. You can 
check your replies next month in Debs 
Myers’ witty, wise and informative 
article on the one-time Pendergast 
stronghold 


but only 


a title which, its many 
honest citizens hope, is being forgotten 
over the years. For the clip joints 
largely have gone; so have the “ parlors 
of sin,” the slot machines, the gang 
killings (almost). The place hasn't “gone 
as far as it can go"’—-the reformation 
still faces a struggle with the city’s 
tradition of rough-and-tumble politics— 
but it’s on the way, says Kansas 
born Mr. Myers, a one-time Kansas 


City newspaperman and editor of Yank. 


ANDOVER: Another article in Hotmay's 
series on famous American schools will 
March— Phillips Andover 


appear m 
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Academy in Massachusetts. It’s by 
John Horne Burns, himself a graduate 
of the academy not foo long ago, and 
author of Lucifer With a Book, a novel 
about another (fictional) prep school. 


SPICE OF LIFE: Spices have figured in 
more intrigue, empire building and 
discovery than any other 10 commod- 
ities you can name. Morris Markey's 
spicy food feature in March Houpay 
is a dish for anyone who loves a well- 
seasoned meal or a highly seasoned tale. 


GOOD OLD PALACE: If the enchantingly 
gauche young lady below gives your 
heart a nostalgic tug, you're due for 
tugs galore when you read next month's 
article on the old Palace Theater. Don- 
ald Wayne, once a Broadway theatrical 
manager, revives in print some of the 
most famous vaudeville acts of all 
time: the hilarjous routine of Herb 
Williams, the memorable turns of such 
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immortals as I-Don't-Care-Girl Eva 
Tanguay, Nora Bayes, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Alma Rubens, Gallagher & 
Shean. There'll be a grab bag of old 
photos too: like Jack Benny with violin 
and more hair than he can use, a callow 
Fred Allen juggling hats—and the 
young hula dancer will be identified too. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Jorn Savne/ Washington, 
Page 36) is an author whose work ap- 
pears regularly in The New Yorker and 
other national magazines. His books 
include The House Withoul a Roof, The 
Persian Gulf Command, and Rackety 
Raz... .Jonatuan Danrers( Mr. Pres- 
ident, Page 52) is editor of the Raleigh, 
N.C., News and Observer, was once ad- 
ministrative assistant and press sec- 
retary to President Roosevelt and was 
adviser and speech writer for President 
Truman in the recent presidential 
campaign. Mr. Daniels, whose father 
was a Secretary of the Navy, was of- 
fered the same job last year but de- 
clined. ... Maton Mack ave( The Con- 
gress, Page 62), a magazine writer 
today, has been a Washington Daily 
News reporter, top political reporter of 
the New York Evening Post, assistant 
to Undersecretary of War (later Secre- 
tary) Robert Patterson and Director of 
Publications in Europe for OWL. He's 
the author of The Tin Bor Parade. . . . 
Max Leanen (The Supreme Court, 
Page 72) is a professor of law and 
history at Brandeis University in Wal- 
tham, Mass., political columnist on 
the New York Post, lecturer and mag- 
azine writer, and author of The Mind 
and Faith of Justice Holmes 
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ast CITY OF WASHINGTON is the world capital of an ideal. ... the ideal of democratic government. 


4 Like democ racy itself, the city 1s easy to grow impatient with at times, for it often contains and refl ects the faults 


~ ee 
and littleness of man. But it is the physical embodiment of the noblest pattern yet concewed for man’s place and rights 


in a multiple society. The people not only of the United States but of all the world look to it, watching the drama 


which will prove u hether man can live in peace with all other men, yet keep his freedom and his dignity. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, MAY 19, 1949 


It is not yet proved that this conception can survive. Democracy has been assailed through history; it is under attack 


throughout the world right now. But it has always won out, and gained strength from the assault. Today, Washington 


stands as the symbol above all others that it shall continue to do so... . It is democracy's citadel, democracy's fortress, 
democracy s hope. As such, it is the most important and exciting city on carth.On the following pages HOLIDAY portrays 
it for you: im its people and its buildings, in its provincialism and its worldliness, in its littleness and its grandeur. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S HOME reflects the dignity of his high office rather than 


WASHINGTON 


Our capital city, born in the Potomac marshlands, has grown by feeding on an indestruc- 


tible idea; today its power touches every citizen and its voice rings across the world 


by JOEL SAYRE 


THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, central star ol 
the constellation which enlightens the whol 
world!” toasted the Marquis de Lafayette at a 


banquet in bis honor there in 1824, when he 


toast seemed pretty wild after-dinner speaking, 
even to Americans in that age of star-spangled 
oratory. They thought that the marquis was 
merely singing for his supper and failed to dis- 


was a guest of the nation cern the prophet in him 


How the European diplomats exiled to duty Of course, it Look quite a while for the proph- 
in our funny little capital must have gulfawed! ecy 
In 1824, the city of Washington had a popula 
tion of 15,000 and resembled a sick lightning 


bug in a swamp more than it did the central 


to come true, and “enlightens” is hardly 
the exact word: but all over the world today 
men are looking toward Washington and 
wondering what it is thinking, and trving to 


star of a world-enlightening constellation. The guess what it will do next 
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the enormous power that flows through it. 


This year the city of Washington is cele- 
brating its one hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary. Everybody knows that it was named 
in honor of George Washington, but not so 
many are aware that he personally picked out 
its site. The picking was done in 1790, when he 
had been President for just a year. Our revolt 
from Great Britain had been brought to its 
happy conclusion only seven years previously, 
and the Constitution was three years old. The 
population of the United States of America 








was then a little less than four million, about 
the size of present-day Denmark's, or the num- 
ber of tourists the Washington Board of Trade 
hopes will visit the national capital this year. 

Many of us take for granted that our na- 
tional capital has always been where it is now; 
but up to 1790 our Government had moved 
around a good deal, partly to escape from the 
British army. It had sat in Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster and York, in Pennsylvania; Baltimore 
and Annapolis, in Maryland; Princeton and 
Trenton, in New Jersey; and in New York 
City. After the fighting stopped in 1783, it was 
back in Philadelphia and probably would have 
remained there but for an armed march that 
several hundred angry soldiers, who hadn't 
been paid for the Revolution, made on the Con- 
gressional chambers, sending the Congressmen 
flying to Princeton, their bills and speeches 
flapping in the breeze. 


THE CAPITAL TUG OF WAR 


There followed about seven years of bitter 
wrangling in Congress over where the perma- 
nent location of our national capital should be. 
Among European nations, a nation’s leading 
city was usually also its capital, but this young 
and rambunctious nation was in no mood to 
follow its European elders. Congressmen were 
pretty well agreed that either a small town 
should be made the capital, or a capital should 
be started from scratch. As a town suitably 
small, Kingston on the Hudson, above New 
York City, was offered and rejected. German- 
town, near Philadelphia, found favor in the 
Senate, but the Southerners in the House of 
Representatives finally whooped it down. It 
was probably just as well that they did, con- 
sidering the last two wars we fought. Waging 
war against the Germans from a place called 
Germantown would have been embarrassing. 

Then the states of Virginia and Maryland 
jointly offered ten miles square in the region of 
their dividing line, the Potomac River. This 
offer, made in 1783, the year of the flight to 
Princeton, was the main feature of the seven- 
year wrangle. The Southern Congressmen were 
solidly behind the offer, but those from the 
North insisted on a spot on the Delaware River 
near Trenton. 

When a deadlock followed, it was pro- 
posed that there should be two national 
capitals, one in the North and the other in the 
South, with the Government moving to them 
alternately for equal periods. This idea was 
laughed out of discussion, however, when a 
Congressman urged that the entire govern- 
mental establishment, including a statue of 
George Washington, should be mounted on 
wheels and simply trundled from one capital to 
the other whenever occasion demanded. 

The deadlock was at last broken by an early 
and perfect example of the legislative tech- 
nique now called “log rolling.’ It all has a 
strangely modern ring. 

Anxious that the United States should start 
off on a sound financial footing, Alexander 


. o> 
THE MALL. Behind the Capitol, the fair- 
way of democracy stretches for two and a 
half miles, an arrow line punctuated by 
the nation’s memorials to its greatest sons. 



































































































Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, had a 
bill before Congress to enable the national gov- 
ernment to assume the debts contracted by the 
thirteen original states in supporting the Revo- 
lution. The Northern states, most of them 
heavily in debt, were strongly in favor. of the 
bill; the Southern states, whose finances were 
in better shape, were opposed to it. Why, they 
felt, should they pay the bills of their poor re- 
lations? Mr. Jefferson, a Virginian, was on his 
way home from Europe, where he had been 
Minister to France, to become Secretary of 
State. Although he and Hamilton had always 
been political enemies, Hamilton buttonholed 
him almost before he got down the gang- 
plank of his ship. He assured Jefferson that the 
Northern states were threatening to secede 
from the Union unless the bill was passed; if 
they seceded, our credit in Europe, which was 
essential to our survival, would be destroyed. 
Jefferson, who had been out of touch with do- 
mestic affairs, became alarmed. Then wouldn't 
he use his great influence among the Southern- 
ers in Congress on behalf of the bill? He con- 
sented and persuaded enough of them to 
change their votes to carry the day for Hamil- 
ton. Referring to the matter in later years, 
Jefferson wrote that Mr. White, a Virginia 
Congressman, who was with him when the bar- 
gain was worked out, suffered “a revulsion 
of the stomach that was almost convulsive.” 


THE BIRTH OF A CITY 


In return for Jefferson's good offices, Hamil- 
ton, who was from New York, marshaled 
enough Northern votes to pass a bili which 
would put the national capital where the 
Southerners wanted it. Philadelphia was to be 
our temporary capital for ten years, and then 
the permanent capital would be located at any 
place the President chose on the Potomac 
from where it joined its eastern branch, the 
Anacostia, to approximately eighty miles up- 
river. After a careful inspection of the whole 
terrain, George Washington fixed the site 
where the Potomac and the Anacostia join. 
was of 
pleased that the site was to be in the South; 
but to his'dying day he was convinced that 
Hamilton had hornswoggled him on the deal. 
Anyway, logrolling no longer gives Congress- 


Jefferson, as a Southerner, course 


men stomach revulsions. 

The next step was blueprints. President 
Washington appointed a French-born engineer- 
architect, Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant, to 
draw up plans for the capital. L’Enfant had 
come to this country, even before the Marquis 
de Lafayette, to help us with the Revolution 
and had fought gallantly in our armies. He was 
a genius and made his plans—to use his own 
words — “on such a scale as to leave room for 
that aggrandizement and embellishment which 
the increase in the wealth of the Nation will 
permit it to pursue at any period however re- 
mote.’ He envisioned “a city of magnificent 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. The tallest 
piece of masonry on earth spears 555 feet 
into the sky in a tribute to the citizen 
who could have been crowned king of his 
country, but chose to be its President. 










vistas.”’ L’Enfant’s ideas were so far ahead of 
most Americans’ in his day that it took the 
City of Washington—and the Nation—almost 
a century even to start catching up with them. 

Men of vision frequently have trouble with 
more prosaic minds. In obtaining land for 
L’Enfant’s plan to be carried out, President 
Washington persuaded nineteen landowners to 
donate whatever parts of their farms would be 
required for thoroughfares, and to sell at a 
reasonable price per acre whatever land the 
Government would want for buildings and 
other purposes. The land they retained, he 
argued, would increase in value enormously 
as soon as the national capital was established. 
Naturally a land boom started, and there were 
some holdouts; chief among them was an old 
Scotsman, David Burnes, who was referred to 
in Washington’s letters as “the obstinate Mr. 
Burnes.” There is a story, doubtless apocry- 
phal, that one day in arguing with him, Wash- 
ington lost his temper and said, ‘ Had not the 
Federal City been laid out here, you would 
have died a poor tobacco planter.” ‘Aye, mon,” 
old Davey is supposed to have replied, “ an’ 
had ye no married the Widow Custis wi’ a’ her 
naygurs, ye’d ha’ been a land surveyor today, 
and a poor ‘un at that.” However, the obsti- 
nate Mr. Burnes went inon the deal at last and 
profited colossally from it; the White House 
stands on what was part of his farm. L’ Enfant’s 
plan provided for “The President’s Palace,” 
the Capitol, the Mall (or Grand Avenue” as 
he called it) running from the Capitol to the 
Washington Monument, and space for other 
public structures and for parks. He laid out a 
huge gridiron of streets, which were to be inter- 
spersed by diagonal avenues named after the 
states. The avenues, he wrote in his sometimes 
rather quaint English, would run “to and from 
every principal places.” When the farm pro- 
prietors, who had been persuaded by the Presi- 
dent to donate land for thoroughfares, learned 
that some of the avenues were to be 160 feet 
wide, they were sure that L’ Enfant was crazy; 
and when a partially completed house was torn 
down and removed because it stood in the way 
of this mad Frenchman's New Jersey Avenue- 
to-be, they had him fired. 


POTOMAC POTPOURRI 


L’Enfant’s plan was forgotten, and a good 
deal of the city was laid out thereafter more or 
less by ear. When the Treasury Building had 
burned down for the third time, and nobody 
could agree on where the new building should 
be, they left it up to Jackson, who was Presi- 
dent during the controversy and out walking 
when the question was put to him. He stopped, 
stuck his sword cane in the ground and said, 
Right here!"’ So they put the Treasury right 
there and—as the visitor will see today 
spoiled the lovely unbroken sweep which Penn- 
sylvania Avenue had made until then between 
the White House and the Capitol, as L’Enfant 
had planned it. About fifty years ago, Sen. 
James Me Millan of Michigan and a committee 
of our leading architects headed by Daniel H. 
Burnham decided that L’Enfant’s ideas were 
still brilliant, and proceeded to adapt them to 


modern conditions. (Continued on Page 42) 




















JEFFERSON MEMORIAL. A gracious rotunda, framed in cherry blossoms, honors the liberal who hated “every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL. Illuminated at sundown, the marble giant within the temple gazes out at his fellow men, gentle and compassionate as in life 
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An Aerial Photograph of Washington, looking north 


. Potomac River 10. Georgetown Area 

11. Wardman Park Hotel 
12. Shoreham Hotel 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


. Lincoln Memorial 

. American Institute of Pharmacy 
Embassy Area 

National Zoological Park 
Dupont Circle 


1 

2 

3 

4. National Academy of Sciences 
5. Department of State 
6. Federal Reserve 

7 Connecticut Avenue 
8 Mavflower Hotel 

9 Blair House 


. Atomic Energy Commission 
. George Washington University 
. Rock Creek and Potomac P’k’y 
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19. Executive Offices (Old State 
Department Building) 
20. Corcoran Art Gallery 
21. American Red Cross 
Headquarters 
Continental Hall, DAR 


National Headquarters 


22. 
23. Pan American Union 
24. 
25. Department of the Interior 
26. Reflecting Pool 

27. Tidal Basin 


Constitution Hall 
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. To the National Defense Build- 


ing and National Airport 


. Jefferson Memorial 


. Bureau of Engraving and 


Printing 


. Washington Monument 


. Constitution Avenue 
. The Ellipse 
. White House 


. Lafayette Square 


. St. John’s Episcopal Church 


(Church of Presidents) 
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. Carlton Hotel 

. Statler Hotel 

. Seott Circle 

. loth Street 

. P Street 

. Vermont Avenue 
. Logan Circle 

. K Street 

. Cosmos Club 

. Department of the Treasury 
. Willard Hotel 


. Department of Commerce 
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. District of Columbia Building 

. National Press Club 

. Pennsylvania Avenue 

. Department of Labor 

. Post Office Department 

. Department of Agriculture 

. Washington Channel 

. Fish Market 

. Freer Art Gallery 

. Smithsonian Building 

Smithsonian Institution 

Aircraft Building 
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61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


Arts and Industries Building 
The Mall 

National Museum 

Internal Revenue Building 
Ford's Theater 

Department of Justice 
National Archives Building 
Federal Trade Commission 
National Gallery of Art 


Judiciary Square 
9th Street 


71. Howard University 
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. United States Soldiers’ Home 
. Catholic University 

. Trinity College 

. Government Printing Office 
. Union Station 

. Senate Office Building 

. Capitol 

. Supreme Court 

. Library of Congress 

- House Office Buildings 

. Congressional Hotel 
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(Continued from Page 38) L’ Enfant was buried in 
a pauper’s grave, but in 1909, when his worth 
to the Nation had finally been established, 
Congress had him dug up and decently 
planted on Gen. Robert E. Lee’s lawn over 
in Arlington. It will not hurt those who find 
physical grandeur in modern Washington to 
remember that L’Enfant foresaw it there 
when the place was only fields and woods, not 
yet even a hamlet. 

In the early fall of 1793—ten years after the 
flight to Princeton— Masonic Lodge 22 held a 
parade. President Washington was a Mason,-as 
quite a few Presidents—including Harry Tru- 
man—have been, and headed the procession. 
The parade started at the site L’Enfant had 
designated for the President’s Palace and then 
marched to the squeal of fifes and the ruffle of 
drums a mile eastward to an eminence called 
Jenkins Hill, past which flowed a stream known 
as both Goose Creek and the Tiber. That day 
the President, wearing a Masonic apron which 
the Marquise de Lafayette had made for him, 
wielded a silver trowel and laid the cornerstone 
of Congress’s future home. There was a roar of 
cannon, an ox was roasted and consumed, and 
a speech was delivered by a man named Joseph 
Clarke which became historic in that it was the 
first gassy orating ever done on Capitol Hill. 
According to a contemporary newspaper ac- 
count, Clarke envisioned the day when the cap- 
ital, ‘seated in the very centricity of our re- 
public, on the banks of one of the noblest rivers 
in the universe, with a climate the most serene 
and salubrious,”’ would be “ the super-excellent 
emporium of politics, commerce, industry and 
the arts of the United States.” 








EVOLUTION OF AN AVENUE 


ts 


George Washington died in 1799, during the 
JAMES A. ULIO catches up on his reading after 46 years of Army service, in which he rose to Major last month of the 18th Century ; Congress held 
General and won two D.S.M. awards. As Adjutant General he signed war orders for millions of G.L.’s. its first session in the new capital eleven 
months later, in November, 1800. Perhaps it 
was just as well that Washington never lived to 


Retired career men like to linger in the capital see the Federal city of his dreams in action. 
’ It certainly didn’t get off to a flying start. 


close to the swirl of events they once took part in shaping Take Pennsylvania Avenue, that historic 

mile between the White House and the Capitol, 

which Washington and his lodge brothers 

A CIVILIAN since 1946, Mr. Ulio spends THE OLD SOLDIER, a lifetime bachelor of 67, strolls walked. Today, “the Avenue,” as Washingto- 


ed 










A . . ‘ = ians call it. is ifice 0 fee ide > 
most days at the Army-Navy Club amid the alone in the city where brave figures of the past survive eer nots “ magnific . ae Me et wide, me 
aes : “ ‘ ‘ ‘ er : ( . Enfant meant it to be. e 
shop talk and reminiscing of military men. in monuments, and where he achieved distinction. ware - decmenrt rhe dy wrod = 
a half ago it was marshy terrain bristling with 
3 ——< 1 pew \ a stumps and alder bushes, and whoever trav- 


eled it had to slog his way over a narrow path. 
« = & . ae i > j There were several small bridges on the Ave- 
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a 4 % , y Sf The vitriolic Senator from Virginia, John Ran- 
: Nee TZ ad, . as dolph of Roanoke, who was classically inclined, 

} ity : referred to the Avenue as the Great Serbonian 

; hte. ; Bog, and the remark circulated the town for 
: i y Non . ; years. (Washingtonians treasured the witti- 
» aati ze cisms of the gentleman from Virginia. When 

7 John C. Calhoun was Vice-President, Randolph 


once rose from his seat and bawled, “ Mr. 
. t Speaker! I mean Mr. President of the Senate 
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and would-be President of the United States, 
which God in His infinite mercy avert!"’) 

But there was a lot more to scoff at in the 
Washington of 1800 than the mud on the 
Avenue. Only the north wing of the Capitol 
was finished, and not very well finished. 
Countless holes and cracks in the structure 
had to be patched with boards to keep out 
the winds, and there were leaks during the 
rainy spells. This north wing had been in- 
tended for the Senate alone, but because there 
was no house for the House of Representatives, 
and no courthouse for the Supreme Court, the 
north wing had to quarter them as well. The 
White House was up, but had neither front 
steps nor main staircase, and not a single room 
was furnished. Mrs. John Adams, the first 
“first lady” to live in the Executive Mansion, 
hung laundry in the East Room, as every tour- 
ist to the White House is told. Mr. Adams's 
Secretary of the Treasury, Oliver Wolcott, was 
alarmed about the housing shortage, that eter- 
nal Washington hobgoblin which already ex- 
isted a century and a half ago. ‘ There is one 
good tavern,” he wrote home, “about 40 rods 
from the Capitol, and several houses are build- 
ing or erecting, but I don’t see how members of 
Congress can possibly secure lodgings, unless 
they will consent to live like scholars in a col- 
lege, or monks in a monastery, 10 or 20 crowded 
in one house. ... There are few houses in any 
one place, and most of them small, miserable 
huts, which present an awful contrast to the 
public buildings.” The Secretary took a dim 
view of native Washingtonians. “The people 
are poor and, as far as I can judge, they live 
like fishes by eating each other.” A French 
diplomat clutched his head. “My God!” he 
moaned. ‘ What have I done to be condemned 
to such a place?” 


POTOMAC PLAGUES 


Then there was the weather. Joseph Clarke, 
the first gasser on Capitol Hill, had not been 
quite accurate when he praised the climate as 
“the most serene and salubrious.”” Washington 
can get frightfully hot, and the airin warm sea- 
sons was filled with mosquitoes that bred in 
the town’s swamps and spread malaria. Our 
capital was malarial until the early part of the 
present century, when the authorities, after 
long needling from public-spirited Washing- 
tonians, finally began to fill in its marshy 
stretches and turn them into some of the lovely 
parks to be seen there today. During the ad- 
ministration of James Buchanan, just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, a number of 
people were afflicted with what became known 
as the National Hotel disease, a mysterious ail- 
ment which struck only those who had eaten 
or drunk at the National Hotel; a nephew of 
Buchanan's died of it. (John Wilkes Booth, the 
actor who assassinated Abraham Lincoln, used 
to stay at the National, but unfortunately the 
disease passed him by.) It was only quite re- 
cently that members of the British diplomatic 
service on duty in Washington stopped re- 
ceiving “hill allowance,” as though they were 
stationed on the plains of India and had to get 
to the Himalayas at regular intervals to pre- 
serve their health. As late as 1910, when it was 


MRS. PAUL W. BARTLETT, widow of the noted sculptor, entertains engagingly in her drawing room. 


The red ribbon at her neckline betokens the Legion of Honor, her award for helping French war victims. 


Members of Washington’s established families carry on 
serenely regardless of the ebb and flow of its political tides 


SUNDAY TEA draws many Washington notables, as well CAMPAIGNING in her 80's, Mra. Bartlett 
as American friends who spend summers in France like wants her husband's Blackstone moved from 


their hostess. Here she offers a titbit to a visiting Samoyed. Court of Appeals to more prominent spot 
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NELL RUTH WALKER fluffs up her plumage after a day in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, where she 


is a secretary. In a moment she will meet that rarity in the life of Government girls—the boy friend. 





The working girl enjoys her job more than her leisure in the capital, 
where women outnumber men and beaux are scarce 


BRIDGE helps to kill the procession of dull eve- 
nings for Ruth and her boardinghouse compan- 


ions, with an occasional man to make a fourth. 





A CONCERT caps the unexciting week on Sunday, 
when the girls attend church, take a group stroll, 
wind up in the auditorium lonely and unsquired. 


. 


being proposed to erect the Lincoln Memorial 
where it now stands —at the end of the Mall by 
the Potomac —" Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, the tough 
old Speaker of the House, protested that away 
off there in the swamp the memorial would col- 
lapse of loneliness and ague-fever. Two Wash- 
ington town-section names which still survive 
from the nonsalubrious and unserene times are 
Foggy Bottom and Swampoodle. 

In 1800 John Adams failed to be re-elected — 
after our first really dirty, no-holds-barred 
presidential campaign —so that he lived in the 
White House only the few months until Jeffer- 
son's inauguration; but if he had returned to 
Washington fifty years later he could have found 
his way around. The population had increased 
from the three thousand in his day to fifty 
thousand, but, physically, except for the new 
dwellings, the place hadn't changed much. Ac- 
cording to Adams’s great grandson, Henry 
Adams, “as in 1800 and in 1850, so in 1860 the 
same rude colony was camped in the same for- 
est, with the same unfinished Greek temples 
for workshops and sloughs for roads.” The 
Tiber had been made into a stinking, scum- 
capped canal which ran, or oozed along, where 
Constitution Avenue is now; there were rail- 
road tracks on the Mall, and over them the 
funnel-stacked locomotives, roaring and spew- 
ing soot and hot coals, shunted their cars back 
and forth. 


IN THE TRACK OF WAR 


There was a depressingly incomplete quality 
about the capital, which lasted throughout the 
first half of its existence. During the Buchanan 
Administration, when the Prince of Wales, 
later King Edward VII, paid his visit, the 
White House was still so underequipped that 
the prince slept in the President's bed and the 
President had to sleep on a sofa. At Lincoln's 
inauguration in 1861, there was still no dome 
on the Capitol, and the Washington Monument, 
a dozen years after its cornerstone had been 
laid, was not even one-third finished. The 
city really came apart at the seams in the 
four years of the Civil War. Equipped, and 
not at all well equipped, to accommodate about 
60,000 inhabitants, it sometimes had to shelter 
as many as 150,000 troops sent there for its 
protection. In addition there were the wounded, 
the swarms of escaped slaves, the office seek- 
ers, the fast-talking men from the North in 
search of fat contracts, the Confederate prison- 
ers and deserters, and the fancy women. The 
division commanded by General Hooker —the 
alleged “ Fighting Joe’’— was encamped where 
the aggregation of Government buildings known 
as ‘The Federal Triangle’ now stands. Hook- 
er’s Division attracted so many trulls that after 
the war they settled down on this terrain, 
which became Washington's red-light district, 
and the district was thenceforth known as 
“the Division’; it wasn't cleaned out until 
1914. The words " hooker” for trull and “ hook 
shop” for brothel lasted well into the 20th 
Century in urban centers and are still current 
in some parts of the country. We are all famil- 
iar with Horace Greeley’s slogan, “Go West, 
young man, and grow up with the country,” 
but few realize that it was originally addressed 

















to Government clerks working in the capital. 
“Washington is not a nice place to live!” he 
thundered in the New York Tribune. “It has 
high rents, bad food, disgusting dust, deep mud 
and deplorable morals.” 

As early as 1804, there was a bill before the 
Senate to transfer the capital to Baltimore, and 
it even reached a second reading. Philadel- 
phians and New Yorkers in Congress were still 
fuming because their respective cities hadn't 
been selected in the first place. After the Brit- 
ish, in 1814, had set fire to all the public build- 
ings except the Patent Office, the agitation 
for moving the capital increased. The agita- 
tors kept pleading for a more central location 
in the country, which was expanding west- 
ward. In the 1870's the city of St. Louis offered 
several million dollars toward the construction 
of Federal buildings if the capital were moved 
there. By constructing the incredibly hideous 
State, War and Navy Building, which is still 
to be seen on Pennsylvania Avenue, the Fed- 
eral Government notified the agitators that 
our national capital would remain in Wash- 
ington. 


THROUGH EUROPE’S EYES 


There were innumerable jokes about Wash- 
ington during all this time, particularly from 
foreigners. Snickering at the capital's wide 
open spaces, the witty Portuguese Minister, 
Father José Correa da Serra, called it “a city 
of magnificent distances." Thomas Moore, the 
Irish lyric poet and friend of Byron, passed 
through Washington in 1804 and composed the 
following cadenced jeer: 


In faney now, beneath this twilight gloom, 
Come, lel me lead thee o'er this ‘second Rome,’ 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
ind whal was Goose Creek once is Tiber now; 
This embryo capital, where fancy sees 

Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees ; 

Which second-sighted seers, ev'n now, adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn 
Though nought but woods and Jefferson they see, 
Where streets should run and sages ought lo be. 


A man who started life as a plumber and was 
regarded by some as a crook — although he was 
gave us a capi- 
tal which was more in keeping with the great 
nation we had started to become. His name 
was Alexander Robey Shepherd, but to every- 
body in Washington, where he had been born, 
he was known as “Boss.” There is a green- 
stained bronze statue of Boss in front of the Old 
Municipal Building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


never convicted of any crime 


In the statue, Boss is wearing a frock coat, and 
one of his hands is behind him. Cynical Wash- 
ingtonians point out that the palm of the hand 
is turned upward, as though awaiting some 
covertly delivered gift. 

Washington was incorporated as a city in 
1802 and its municipal affairs were run by 
mayors and boards of aldermen regularly elected 
by the citizenry; in 1871, however, Congress 
decided to turn the District of Columbia into a 
territory and govern it as though it were 
Alaska or an Indian reservation. Boss had by 


this time graduated (Continued on Page 48) 


PAUL A. PORTER settles back in his study at night, but with a brief in hand. His legal practice in the 
capital leaves him as little time for boredom as when he headed Federal Communications and OPA, 


On Washington's higher levels, men move in a stimulating world 
where almost every act provokes a challenge 


LOYALTY CASES add to his high-tension work. Here he 
confers with Dorothy Bailey, accused Civil Service em- 
ployee whose defense he may take to the Supreme Court. 


AT HOME he sits with Mre. Porter and their 
daughters, Betsy (18) and Ann (12), enjoying 
the comforts and the warmth of family life. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT BARKLEY holds the floor before tus hostess, \irs. Morris HAROLD BURTON and Tom Clark, Supreme Court Justices, listen judicially 


Cafritz, at the gathering that kicked-off the current season last October. in another cluster. Besides tea, Mrs. Cafritz served champagne and Scotch. 


The institution of the cocktail party gives Washington an exhibition gallery for those who 


URBANE: A British general aims a monocled smile at Norwegian Ambassador ABSORBED: Guests of the Italian Embassy, invited for cocktails to hail the 
W. M. de Morgenstierne, dean of the diplomatic corps and noted party goer. signing of the North Atlantic Pact, wind up knotted in a serious discussion. 
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MRS. HAROLD BURTON presides over the cups and cookies at Mrs. M. Robert GEN. LEOBARDO C. RUIZ, Mexican military attaché. san ples a delicacy f 


Guggenheim’s tea for the Women’s Committee of the National Symphony from the buffet during a formal reception held at his country’s embassy 


would be seen, a place for clinching off-the-record pacts — and possibly a chance for fun 





EMPHATIC: Virs. Kdward Lawson, whose husband is LS. Minister to leeland COSMOPOLITAN: Vime Ispahani, wife of Pakistan's ambassador, wears a na- 


finds a good listener in Mime. Feridun Erkin. wife of the Turkish ambassador tivegownat Lran’s Embassy on March21.whenthe Moslem New \ earbowsin 
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(Continued from Page 45) from plumbing to con- 
tracting and what his respectful biographers 
termed ™ public service,” although ™ head of the 
local city machine"’ would be a more accurate 
rendering. Boss was a friend of Ulysses S. Grant, 
who was President then, and Grant appointed 
him Supervisor of the Territorial Govern- 
ment’s Public Works. The funded debt of the 
District of Columbia was $4,000,000 and Con- 
gress ruled that it mightn’t be increased to 
more than $10,000,000. 

Boss pitched in like the New Deal during 
its first hundred days. Followed by a band of 
wreckers, diggers, planters and builders, he 
began making raids, by day and by night, on 
all parts of Washington. He ripped up the 
railroad tracks in front of the Capitol. He 
cleared slums, tore out a section of bluffs along 
the Potomac to provide space for wharves; 
put in Washington's first real sewer system; 
graded and paved more than 150 miles of the 
city’s 300 miles of half-made streets; laid 208 
miles of sidewalk, 133 miles of water main and 
120 miles of gas main; installed 3000 gas 
lamps; developed circles, squares and parks, 
and built fountains in some of them; and 
planted 60,000 trees, many of which are still 
beautifying the capital. 

If it hadn’t been for bad breaks, Boss Shep- 
herd might have become a sort of latter-day 
Johnny Appleseed, with a sentimental para- 
graph about him in grade-school history books; 
but in 1873 there occurred one of our nation- 
wide economic depressions. The Washington 
property owners by then had about the same 
attitude towards Boss and his wild ideas as the 
nineteen landowners had had towards L’En- 
fant. A congressional investigating committee 
looked into Boss's books and found that he had 
exceeded his $6,000,000 quota by another $10,- 
000,000. The committee was unable to prove 
that Boss had profited personally by a single 
penny, and gave him a clean bill of health, but 
it abolished his job. Some years later, the Freed- 
men’s Bank, of which Boss was an officer, col- 
lapsed, leaving many former slaves deprived of 
their life savings, and he fled to Mexico. 

But there's a happy ending to the tale. At 
the end of seven years— presumably the period 
required by the statute of limitations — Boss 
returned to Washington. He was met at the 
station by a brass band and found himself the 
guest of honor at a full-blast fireworks display 
that night. During his absence, real-estate val- 
ues had soared because of the improvements he 
had rammed down the property owners’ throats 
fourteen years before. The bronze statue was 
erected by his grateful fellow townsmen. 


THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 


Industry and trade are what normally bring 
population increases to a city. Washington 
never had either—its one occupation always 
having been government — yet it never stopped 
growing. Every time the Nation gained in pres- 
tige, the capital gained in population, which is 
at present estimated at about 875,000 within 
the District limits, and about half again as 
much when the Washingtonians living in the 
outlying sections are counted. The population 
includes more than 200,000 people working for 
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the Government. Another 400,000 privately 
employed citizens purvey goods and services 
to them. Because of its whopping Federal pay 
roll, Washington is always the last place in the 
country to feel the worst effects of national de- 
pression; but when Franklin Roosevelt, in the 
presidential campaign of 1932, deplored Re- 
publican squandering and promised to cut the 
cost of government by one quarter, every 
Washingtonian who worked for a living got 
jittery and didn’t breathe easily again until he 
found out that it was only a campaign promise. 


WHITE-COLLAR TOWN 


Washington is an overwhelmingly white- 
collar town. Since it has no industry, and hence 
few opportunities for the manual worker, its in- 
habitants belong overwhelmingly to the Great 
American Middle Class. Only 6 per cent of 
its population is foreign-born, an astounding 
statistic for a city of its size in the East. More 
automobiles are owned per capita in Washing- 
ton than in any state in the Union, except Cali- 
fornia. High-school fraternities are taken seri- 
ously in Washington; old fraternity brothers, 
long after marriage and fatherhood, meet regu- 
larly for duckpins—a terrifically patronized 
Washington pastime; old sorority sisters, af- 
flicted with middle-age spread, attend bargain 
sales together and lunch in groups. Washing- 
ton is considered by Hollywood an excellent 
market for its wares. There are a great many 
churches in Washington, with the Roman 
Catholics having the largest attendance (there 
are about 12,000 Negro Catholics), but the 
Methodists, Baptists and, rather surprisingly, 
the Episcopalians also bulk large. Golf is prob- 
ably the favorite participant sport next to 
duckpins. (Athletically, Washington is splen- 
didly equipped: one afternoon from the top of 
the Monument I counted twenty-five baseball 
diamonds in use.) Parent-teacher associa- 
tions have large parental memberships and 
red-hot meetings. There is an almost universal 
indulgence in petty gambling such as small 
bets on the horses and “numbers.’’ Countless 
Washingtonians have their evening meals at 
five o'clock; many restaurants shut down for 
the night at 7:30. The capital teems with hiking 
clubs, bird-watching groups, lonely-hearts or- 
ganizations, choral societies, lodges, and night 
classes for adult education. With all its won- 
derful parks, there’s no place like Washington 
for family picnics. The city has even more 
beauty parlors than it has liquor stores, 

Presidents and cabinet ministers aren’t the 
only Federal employees who have problems, An 
old friend who has spent twenty years as a 
civil servant recently said to me, No matter 
what sort of person you are, working for the 
Government’sa trying job. If you're adrone by 
nature, you may loaf along all right for the first 
year or 80, but after that the boredom sets in, 
and pretty soon you've lapsed into a kind of 
unshakable stupor that’s really horrible. On 
the other hand, if you're ambitious, no matter 
how brilliant your work may be, you know you 
can only get ahead just so fast and no faster, 
because the speed of your advancement is all 
down in the rules. Also, unless you're lucky, 
your work for the first few years may be litile 
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more than processing dreary pieces of paper. 
Your advancement depends on ability and 
character, sure, but you also find out that no 
matter what it says in the regulations, some 
good old-fashioned political pull doesn’t hurt, 
either. But say you're a first-class man—it’s 
astounding how many we have in the Civil 
Service —and you finally get hold of something 
you love doing. The next thing you know, 
you're being overworked and underpaid, and 
so are all the people, like technicians and secre- 
taries, who work close to you. I could name 
dozens and scores of scientists and lawyers and 
statisticians and economists and specialists of 
all kinds in Government service who'd be mak- 
ing twice and three times as much as they’re 
making now, if they were working in private 
fields. Then, if you're running your own show, 
every so often you have to go before some con- 
gressional committee and try to coax enough 
appropriations out of it to continue your work. 
Likely as not you'll be grilled, and you go back 
to your office feeling as though you'd been ac- 
cused of trying to obtain money under false 
pretenses. There's also the unshakable belief 
held by a large part of the public that the Gov- 
ernment’s just a racket, and everybody who 
works for it is just a racketeer. It really gets 
you down.” 

“Why don’t you quit,” I asked, “and take a 
job in New York?” 

My friend looked at me in astonishment. 
"Quit? Why, we're working on something right 
now that when we get it buttoned up, it’s going 
to be the greatest thing ever heard of. Say, 
listen 

In American cities generally, males slightly 
outnumber females; but in Washington it’s the 
other way around—ten to nine. Of the two 
hundred thousand people there on the Federal 
pay roll, more than 50 per cent are women. A 
small portion of these women hold positions of 
distinction in the Civil Service, but the major- 
ity are secretaries, stenographers, file clerks 
and the like. They come, in the main, from the 
small towns of the nation and, professionally, a 
great many of them are good, with the consci- 
entiousness and ability of middle-class small- 
town women who have learned a skill; many of 
them are very good. A first-class secretary can 
have a value to her boss in Government that is 
almost incalculable. One New York business- 
man, who worked in Washington for the Gov- 
ernment during and after the war, and who 
was used to the best clerical help before he got 
there, told me that he had never seen secre- 
taries to compare with the two women who 
worked for him during his span of officialdom. 


LONELY HEARTS 


A very large number of Washington's women 
in Government are young, unmarried, pretty, 
and lonely. Washington is full of lonely women, 
all eager to be loved and cherished and mar- 
ried. They have gone to the capital because the 
pay and other advantages for Government work 
are almost always better than for similar work 
in their home towns, and because they have 
read or heard that Washington life is always 
exciting. Disillusionment comes quickly. The 
improvement in pay is (Continued on Page 51) 
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MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN, former minister to Norway, reigns over a con- MRS. GIFFORD PINCHOT, widow of Pennsylvania's one-time governor, fre- 


servative salon attended by diplomats and bigwigs in small, select groups. quently gives parties to promote some pet project in international welfare. 


Washington hostesses match wits on the social chessboard, using eminent guests as pawns 


MRS. ROBERT LOW BACON, distinguished Republican hostess, entertains on MRS. M. ROBERT GUGGENHEIM, copper princess, receives in classic splen- 


. . e . . . 
somewhat intellectual lines, often telling guests what topics to discuss. dor at Firenze, her 20-acre city estate, with guards to turn crashers away. 
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GOOD STANDING: Ben Ditto brings wife and bottle to the Allies Club, one of 


the capital’s 35-odd private spots where members may drink after hours. 


HOME GROWN: Jody Miller, Miss Washington of 1948, sings to her towns- 


people at the King Cole Room, a spot with low lights and homespun prices. 


(Continued from Page 48) largely invalidated 


by Washington's cost of living, which is one of 


the highest in the country. A secretary whose 
salary (the Government pays its employees 
twice a month) works out to forty-four dollars 
a week feels that she can't afford to live at 
hotels like the Meridian Hill or the Scott, 
where the rooms are fourteen dollars a week, 
because she must not only pay for her meals 
but try to keep well-dressed and well-groomed 


ume 

TOP SECRET: A soft conversation at Club 
Kavakos, abetted by such music as Woody 
Herman’s, hardly ever gets around to the 


Marshall Plan or the latest in spy scares. 


Looking your best on the job is considered to 
be helpful to your career, and the girls who 
work in Government offices are famous for 
their bandboxical appearance. 

Since there is an apartment scarcity, girls 
who can’t afford hotels go to live in boarding- 
houses —sometimes three or even four in a 
room — where they can get two meals a day and 
a bed for from sixty to seventy-five dollars a 
month. Washington boardinghouses for Gov- 
ernment girls are liable to be run-down and de 
jecting; the food is unexciting. Many a Govern 
ment girl, waiting her turn in the early-morning 
line-up outside her boardinghouse bathroom 
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REAL GONE: Club Bali features Negro performers, draws patrons of ev- 
ery color. Here Amos Williams dances, ably supported by the chorus. 
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PRETTY THANKS: Beatrice Kraft takes a Hindu bow as diners in the 


Shoreham Hotel's tony Blue Room applaud one of her Oriental dances. 


door, has wondered if it was worth while 
leaving home. 

The other disillusionment comes from the 
lack of excitement in Washington life. Wash 
ington can be the most exciting place there is, 
if you're near the top, or near those who are; 
but it can be very unexciting if you're a typist 
in a bureau stenographic pool. Government 
girls patronize the YWCA, take courses at 
George Washington University, or attend 
classes provided by the Government itself, 
in an effort to improve themselves; and go to 
the Water Gate symphony concerts, where 
the band shell is 


Continued on Page WO) 
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LOOKING over the President's shoulder is a national habit: legislators and the press attend signing of big bills. 


MR. PRESIDENT 


The nature and the stature of his job make him, perforce, a lonely man 


by JONATHAN DANIELS 


\ PRESIDENT is a man. He comes into the 
White House to great powers and to a def- 
erence and respect paid to no other in 
dividual on earth today, unless perhaps to 
Josef Stalin behind his curtain. The President 
of the United States ceases forever to be Her 

bert or Frank or Harry; he is Mr. President 

Sut he eats and slee ps like other men, and he 
is more lonely than most. 

In the big house on Pennsylvania Avenue 
there are few to whom a President can turn in 
confidence without the fear of finding either 
bleating or betraval. Plenty of men are always 
ready to share and even to assume his power. 
Others are eager to swap steady and sleek 
agreement for the pleasure of mere proximity 
to power. Grover Cleveland declared before he 
left Buffalo for the White House that hence 
forth he must have no friends. Warren Harding 
died querulously demanding what a President 
should do when his friends betraved him 
Other Presidents have lived in loneliness be 
tween such extremes. Sometimes the loneliness 
has been greatest in such men as Lincoln and 
Franklin Roosevelt, who seemed the gently 
melancholy or gaily confident intimates of a 
whole land. 

There was a dav in the midst of the war when 


Carl Sandburg came to the White House look 
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ing for a detail in his great story of Lincoln. He 
wanted to find the particular window at which 
the lonely Lincoln had stood for long hours, 
looking out across the green Potomac marshes 
to a torn country which lay upon his heart. 
While statesmen waited and politicians com- 
plained, Franklin Roosevelt in his wheel chair 


HOME LIFE is seldom relaxed for our First Family, 


which lives in a constant glare of publicity. 
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followed the big gray poet from room to room 
and from one big window to another. There is 
not much difference in the view from any of 
them. But finally Sandburg spoke. 

“This is it,” he said with confidence. 

Roosevelt asked, “ How do you know?” 

“| feel it,” said Sandburg. 

That is almost the only approach to an un- 
derstanding of the American Presidency and 
its thirty-two strangely assorted occupants up 
to and including Harry Truman. There are the 
brief words-in the Constitution describing the 
office and its powers. There is the complex 
growth of powers added outside the Constitu- 
tion by the people themselves, powers taken by 
Presidents in the expanding necessity of lead- 
ership, and powers grown with the growth of 
America. In our time the office is imperial, yet 
it is the only one in our country directly and 
democratically responsible to all the people in 
every metropolis and township. In it a Presi- 
dent is lost from the possibility of ordinary 
friendship, yet he must 


Continued on Page 54) 
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EVERY WOMAN has her own ideas about what 
the First Lady should be—as a fashion plate, 
a mother, and an ideal wife—and the First 
Lady is measured up against them all. Inau- 
vural dresses owned by the Smithsonian In- 
stitutionsuggest how twelve Presidents’ wives 


interpreted the haute couture of their times. 
















Dolly Todd Madison Eliza Kortright Monroe 





Martha Custis Washington Abigail Smith Adams 
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Sarah Childress Polk Mary Todd Lincoln Frances Folsom Cleveland Caroline Scott Harrison 
Edith Carow Roosevelt Edith Bolling Galt Wilson Grace Goodhue Coolidge Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 














THE PRESIDENT’S meetings with world leaders are always part business, part social. President Truman 


and Winston Churchill interrupt a dinner at Blair House to make an appearance before cameramen. 


HIS SIGNATURE transforms a sheaf of formal phrases concerning cough medicine or military training 


into the law of the land. To pass over his veto a bill must have a two thirds vote in each house. 
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(Continued from Page 52) radiate a sense of in- 
timacy with the collective individuals of the 
nation, as when Lincoln seemed every family’s 
comrade in the tragic sufferings of war and 
when Franklin Roosevelt's reassuring voice 
came by radio directly into every home. 

All Presidents are lonely, but only the little 
Presidents ever lack the great wave of warmth 
and affection that pours past the Secret Service 
and the police into the White House from the 
whole land. The feeling is revealed each day in 
a steady avalanche of telegrams and mail. It 
bursts out raflishly sometimes, as it did when 
Andrew Jackson’s followers came to his parties 
and had a lusty good time ripping the White 
House curtains, smashing the goblets and 
spattering the costly rugs with cheese and spilt 
booze. It wells up in times of great grief, as in 
those Aprils in which Lincoln and Roosevelt 
died. It may be more simple and true and hu- 
man in a smaller tragedy, as when young 
Calvin, Coolidge’s son, died of blood poisoning 
in July, 1924, and even the most tumultuous 
convention of the Democrats paused in honest 
sadness to send a message to the Republican 
President. Grover Cleveland, a bridegroom at 
forty-nine, found the good will thickening to an 
irritating curiosity when he was honeymooning 
at Deer Park, Maryland, with his twenty-three- 
year-old bride. The people’s devotion can 
crowd and crush. Yet only little Presidents fail 
to send back to the American millions a sense 
of security and of clear directions. 


A NATION'S SYMBOL 


Some people closest to the presidency miss its 
meaning. Some who see it only as tourists in- 
tuitively understand it better. As its exterior 
picture, the White House (even when its in- 
sides are torn out for repairs) is too glittering 
and too simple a symbol. It is a precious sym- 
bol, nevertheless. The White House has been 
burned by the British, gnawed by bugs and 
borers, and hacked by plumbers and electri- 
cians who added new conveniences without 
much consideration for old strength. Even as a 
stage set for the presidency, it had become un- 
substantial long before Harry Truman saw its 
floors sagging under his feet. By now it would 
be cheaper to tear down the whole structure 
and rebuild it afresh; but that would loose the 
furies of those patriots who are more concerned 
with the sticks and stones of the big mansion 
than with the institution it embodies. 

[nits time the White House has accumulated 
a load of very human memories. Only two Pres- 
idents, Harrison and Taylor, ever died in it, 
but it keeps such gentle ghosts as those of Lin- 
coln’s second son, Willie, and Wilson’s first 
wife, Ellen. It has been a marrying place, 
though only one President, Cleveland, was 
married there, Plenty of children have romped 
through its halls. In the same big house, a little 
more than a year after he was widowed, Wood- 
row Wilson asked Mrs. Edith B. Galt to 
marry him—and they were standing on the 
same back porch which Harry Truman later 
altered, creating more loud protest than archi- 
tectural change. The White House does not 
change, not even from Dolly Madison to Eliza- 


beth Monroe, nor from (Continued on Page 59) 














OPINION MAIL is sorted by subject by Thomas Padgett in White House mail 


room, where 19,000 letters arrive weekly. Popular sentiment is carefully noted 
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PRESSURE GROUPS frequently picket the White House to take their causes di 


rect to the President. Pickets usually leave after cameramen take pictures 
EVERY FEW HOURS the President drops his serious work to face an affection 


ate invasion, in this case by Shriners. Chief purpose: handshakes and photos. 


SWITCHBOARD in the White House handles as many as 2500 personal anc 


business calls daily, 


from grocery orders to top-secret conversations 


RECEPTIONIST William J. Simmons talks to all visitors to President 


They must first pass outside guards, finally see the presidential secretary 


WEST WING of White House displays framed newspaper cartoons of 
President Truman. Many of his favorites are far from complimentary 
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PRESIDENT’S DESK is in his office in Executive Wing, added to White House 


in 1902 by Theodore R« 


STATE DINING ROOM, second largest room in White House, is paneled in 


waevelt to provide space for his personal staff. English oak. More than a hundred guests may be seated at state dinners here 


BLUE ROOM, gracefully elliptical in shape 


silk drapes and walls of the same shade 


; 
| The White House is a home, an office and a national shrine visited by millions. Major repairs 
: 
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. is considered most beautiful in White House. Here, against blue corded 


and material, President receives foreign diplomats, holds state receptions 
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EAST ROOM, the State Parlor, is largest of all. Its history includes weddings of two presidential daughters. In Civil 
War it was used briefly for sleeping quarters for L nion troops. Martha Washington's portrait looks down from wall 


are now under way to preserve its historic beauty from the creaking effects of old age 


GREEN ROOM is rarely used officially, but is still a stop for tourist visitors. The RED ROOM portrait of Grover Cleveland glowers majestically over mantel 


white marble mantel was moved from original place in State Dining Room which duplicates that in Green Room. Walls and draperies are red damask 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT deals in protocol and receptions, as to serve at official greetings of foreign dignitaries. Rank of 
well as in international affairs. A brass band and a full detach- official greeter depends on importance of visitor. The reception 


ment of troops are on permanent duty at Washington airport lineup for Brazil's President Dutra (above) was full scale. 


SECRETARY OF STATE Dean Acheson and wife on way to attend INFORMATION PROGRAM, explaining and publicizing the U.S. abroad, is an important 


a Blair House dinner. Part of his official functions are social. departmental job. These men select a photo display for exhibit in foreign countries. 
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(Continued from Page 54) Eleanor Roosevelt to 
Bess Truman. It is the scene of the presidency, 
as familiar to all Americans as a picture post 
card from home. 

It is scarcely strange, considering the bur- 
dens of the job, that few Presidents have been 
willing to write on the back of the card, " Hav- 
ing a wonderful time,” though T.R. and 
F.D.R. often gave that impression. Yet my 
father, who served under all the Democrats 
from Cleveland through Roosevelt and knew 
most of the Republicans-in those years, told me 
that he never knew a President who left the 
White House willingly. 

The classic instance is that of the fabled 
presentation of five-year-old F.D.R. to Grover 
Cleveland. 

“T’'ll give you one wish to remember for the 
rest of your life,’ Cleveland is supposed to 
have said to young Roosevelt when his father 
brought him to call at the White House. “ Pray 
to God that He never lets you become Presi- 
dent.” 

It is not in the record that F.D.R. ever spent 
any time about that business on his knees. 
Cleveland himself ran three times for the job. 
When he was leaving after his first term with 
loud expressions of relief, young Mrs. Cleve- 
land spoke to the Negro major-domo. 

Keep everything nice, “We'll be 
back.” 


” 


she said. 


THE MAN WHO WALKS ALONE 


The loneliness apparently is not unbearable. 
It remains, nevertheless, the most poignant 
In the last 


election I saw the institution stripped down 


characteristic of the presidency. 


twice, as close to complete nakedness as all 
the ceremony, procedures, laws and lackeys 
around it ever permit. The first time was a 
Sunday evening in late October, when Harry 
Truman was setting out upon the last swing of 
his presidential campaign. He was a tired man. 
He had come home that morning from cam- 
paigning. 

He had spent all day —literally —at the big 
coffin-shaped table in the Cabinet Room, going 
over the speeches with which he hoped to roll 
back the tide predicted by the pundits and 
the polls. That night around his campaign 
train were the exact facts of the institution 
of the presidency, men who by law 
or duty had to be there—and scarcely any- 
body else. The police were there, the Secret 
Service, the aides who were to accompany him, 


those 


the railroad people, the newspapermen. Beside 
them there were not more than a dozeri people. 
Even the most eminent recipients of the Presi- 
dent's biggest gifts were absent. The institution 
of the presidency that night was reduced to its 
bare bones. They rattled. 

He came back just twelve days later. Only 
those with special cards could get inside the 
ropes at the station. The whole form and fabric 
of the American Government emerged. The 
figures of the Constitution were there in their 
cutaway coats. The Legislative branch of the 
Government pushed elegant shoulders against 
the lines of the police. Even the Judicial branch 
was represented, looking more jubilant than 
judicial. The President's Cabinet, so many of 









whom had been so busy elsewhere when he set 
out upon what some of them regarded as the 
last lap to oblivion, insistently took their 
proper places in the triumph and welcome 
which swelled up. The bands played. The 
crowds, including masses of Government em- 
ployees, surged against the soldiers and the 
cops. And thousands of them wore, like the 
fixed expressions statesmen wore on their faces, 
printed badges which proclaimed, | Toto You 
So. The man was besieged and beloved, yet 
somehow the courtier swarm made the presi- 
dency seem quite as naked —and the man quite 
as alone —as it and he had seemed such a little 
while before. 

\ President cannot escape the crowds, even 
between elections. In his job today he is the 
boss of 2,112,000 civilian employees and Com- 
mander in Chief of 1,641,000 men atarms. There 
is no country on this side of the Iron Curtain — 
or on the other side, for that matter — where he 
does not have agents and subordinates at work. 
It is his responsibility to supervise the spending 
of more than $40,000,000,000 a year. He must 
delegate and trust, knowing that no matter 
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administrative assistants — “high competence, 
great physical vigor and a passion for anonym- 
ity.” Anonymity is pretty difficult at the cen- 
ter of the spotlight. People are always trying to 
get presidential assistants to play little Presi- 
dents and sometimes they do. It is amazing the 
things unknown to a President which can be 
accomplished over a White House telephone. 
Only the Biblical character with the innocence 
of the dove and the guile of the serpent could 
be perfect in these jobs. The men are accused 
of great wickedness in misuse of places beside 
the President. Seldom are they credited with 
any wisdom displayed. That is proper. They 
should not only help the President but take 
the heat off him as well. And between wicked- 
ness and wisdom, they should possess the first 
qualities of selfless loyalty and durable vigi- 
lance. It is almost easier to be President than 
to find such men. 

Actually that personal staff is only the center 
and beginning of the President's secretariat. 
Since 1921 the men of the Bureau of the Budget 
have constituted an extension of the Presi- 
dent’s personal supervision of the expenditure 
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Rambling and ornate Old State Department Building was once our largest governmental 
structure, Since 1948 it has been used as offices for Executive Department agencies. 


how many tasks he turns over to others he can- 
not rid himself of a single responsibility. 

In his own Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, he is the master of a swarming feudalism 
such as the Middle Ages never knew, In our 
times it has grown remarkably in numbers and 
powers. The growth is evident around the doors 
of his great oval office among his own secre- 
taries. Roosevelt used to like to call them his 
hands and eyes. They handle everything from 
chores to catastrophes, and their proximity to 
power gives them a prestige far beyond that of 
clerks. George Washington's Tobias Lear did 
all Washington's secretarial work, and Cleve- 
land did not have a stenographer. Now, in ad- 
dition to the three secretaries to the President 
(appointments, press and correspondence), 
there is a special assistant to the President and 
a special counsel to the President. Also, by law, 
he can have six administrative assistants, In 
addition there are Army, Air Force and Naval 
aides. Aides and assistants have aides and as- 
sistants too. 

Such men make a tough cordon around the 
presidency. They need to be tough. All of them 
should meet the qualifications which F.D.R 
repeated when he announced the creation of the 
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and of the organization of every one of the 
great and small departments and agencies. The 
budget men are the really 
sistants, Often the President himself does not 


anonymous as- 


know who prepares his estimates and papers, 
though they are brought to him on an almost 
daily run by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. They are, nevertheless, a corps of ex- 
perts standing between the President and the 
plans of even the greatest of his Cabinet chiefs, 
sometimes to the sadness or the irritation of the 
latter, 

The pageantry of the presidency presents it- 
self when his Cabinet comes to be about him at 
conference or ceremony, They are the men for 
whom the flash bulbs pop and whose utterances 
are eagerly written down. They form a confi- 
dential council picked by the President and 
accountable to no one but him, not even to 
Congress or the ballot-bearing populace. Under 
some administrations they stick largely to the 
special work of their departments, while the 
President turns to more informal sources for 
advice on policy, as Jackson relied on his 
" Kitchen Cabinet” of close friends. When the 
President does summon them, usually to a 


secret session, they (Continued on Page 61) 
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' Unification issues create major rifts at times among our top ations, but Gen. Omar N. Bradley remains Chairman of the 
‘ military men. Adm. Louis E. Denfeld (left) has been re- Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Gen. J. Lawton Collins (Army) 


placed by Adm. Forrest P. Sherman as ¢ thief of Naval Oper- and Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg (Air Force) still on his team. 


OCCUPANT of newest and one of the toughest cabinet posts is Secretary BRANCHES of Armed Forces frequently stage demonstrations to gain public 


of Defense Louis Johnson, who has inherited headaches of unification. and congressional approval. These demolition men rehearse for a Navy show. 
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(Continued from Page 59) cannot vote him down 
no matter how grave the issue; once Lincoln, op- 
posed unanimously by his Cabinet, announced, 
“Seven nays, one aye, the ayes have it.”’ Their 
influence stems only from the President, and 
yet he needs their combined and individual 
wisdom in formulating his executive pro- 
grams. They are the elite among the exercisers 
of his power. 

Sometimes they are also the chief creators of 
presidential pain. Long before the Cabinet con- 
tentions of our time Washington had to preside 
over the classic conflict of Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton at his table. John 
Adams had to fire two Cabinet ministers for 
disloyalty, and one whom he overlooked re- 
mained in it as an informer against him. All but 
one of Tyler’s Cabinet resigned at one time and 
left him in effect a President without a party. 
Secretary of State William Seward suggested 
that Lincoln abdicate his power to him as a 
man better qualified to exercise it. 

Maybe, as has been suggested, all Cabinet 
officers are running for President, encouraged 
by the fact that eight of them have made it up 
to now. Among those who tried and did not 
make it are such famous men as Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, James G. 
Blaine, William Jennings Bryan, and Jefferson 
Davis (who did get to be President in, if not of, 
the United States). Today, as always, these 
minor suzerains war with their colleagues at 
the Cabinet level and below it. Harold Ickes 
and Henry Wallace are no longer cast as the 
first feudists of the Cabinet, but their roles re- 
main. Some thought that F. D. R. rather en- 
joyed such fighting; it does not add to the hap- 
piness of Harry Truman. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL TIGHTROPE 


Sometimes to such Cabinet lords in power by 
his appointment, the President seems just a 
fellow across town interfering in the programs 
over which they preside. A tendency grows in 
them -— or at least in their eager subordinates 
to take credit for themselves and not for the 
President for great and impressive govern- 
mental acts. 

It may not be inconsistent that they have 
a tendency also to run to the President when 
the potatoes of his power get too hot in 
their hands. It is certainly not inconsistent 
that among them there is almost standard con- 
test for presidential favor. 

Fortunately for the President, he possesses 
the theoretical right to fire as well as hire sec- 
retaries who refuse to see with his eyes and who 
forget that they have no relationship to power 
or policy except as he gave it to them. Actually, 
however, the delicate balances Gf men and 
powers, public opinion and private pressure 
can make that diflicult. They can scream to the 
country or whisper to the Congress — or at least 
suggest that they might do one or both. Gen- 
erally, when they are fired they don’t get a 
note in their pay enyelopes but an affectionate 
letter of appreciation suitable for framing. The 


Cabinet is a team, but it can also be a rout of 


hell-bent and heartbroken children whom papa 
must placate, balance, discipline and please, 
threaten and cajole. 


Maybe, after all, in essence the President's 
job is to heal hurt feelings. Dignity grows like a 
weed around and under his office. The dis- 
tended bruise easily. Once Mrs. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes stirred the roaring laughter of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt by saying that Washington was 
a city of famous men and the women they had 
married when they were young. The point of 
her remark is sharp, but its implication is not 
funny. There is a constant, shifting sense of in- 
security among the wives, and among those 
who only hope to be famous. A slight in Wash- 
ington may do more damage than a crisis—in- 
deed, the two may be the same thing. So a 
President must. be careful, even among his sec- 
retaries, not to hurt one by seeming to favor 
another. He must manage his Cabinet with 
petting rather than prodding. He must re- 
member that Senators are sensitive. Yet he 
himself can never escape the tugs and pulls of 





. 
and not merely the petty politics of the 
palace—or even of the party. He must be 
lonely. He must learn to be chary with his con- 
fidences. They are a central part of his power, 
treasures which other men will gladly spend. 
The result is the almost inevitable develop- 
ment in American Presidents of the character- 
istic of great candor in very little pieces. It 
takes different forms, of course, in different 
Presidents. Franklin Roosevelt and his cousin 
Theodore before him were tumultuous talkers. 
“Theodore,” said the saturnine historian 
Henry Adams, “has stopped talking cowboy 
and San Juan. That he is still a bore as big as 
a buffalo I do not deny, but at least he is a 
different sort.” 

Franklin Roosevelt sometimes seemed al- 
most indiscriminately indiscreet. Sometimes 
he disturbed men who had important 
things they wanted to say to him and hear 
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The Pentagon, largest office building in the world, is home of War Department and of a 
thousand jokes about its 17 miles of corridors. Veteran brass hats still get lost in the maz. 


those who exercise the never-quite-balanced 
power of the Union. 

Such delicate balances make it necessary 
that a President play politics even with his own 
people and all the time. The one axiom about 
the presidency which can be safely set down is 
that a President who is not a politician will not 
only be lonely but a lost man as well. There 
never was a man elected to the presidency who 
seemed better equipped as a great engineer, 
great humanitarian and great executive than 
Herbert Hoover. It seemed rather a virtue that 
he had escaped in his advance the contamina- 
tions of American politics and the comradeship 
of American politicians. No sensible person 
now thinks he was ineffectual by choice in the 
crisis of the great depression. But the impres- 
sion of his ineptitude in government certainly 
served to dramatize the almost debonair ef- 
fectiveness in crisis of the great politician who 
succeeded him. 

A President's desperate need, of course, is for 
time in which to play the big politics of history 
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from him. Probably nobody will ever know how 
much of his garrulousness was a part of his ac- 
tual presidential reticence. Those who hoped 
for information about presidential plans often 
found out a lot about the nig >! cries of song- 
birds, Christmas trees and Dutchess County 
architecture, President Truman is less verbose, 
but at least as careful in communication, 

It is not strange that even naturally friendly 
and gregarious men are pushed as Presidents 
into an inescapable solitude. They are often 
firmly caught in it when they are seeking to 
escape it. 

Robert E. 


F. D. RK. that even in a poker game, while the 


Sherwood has pointed out of 


cards were being shuflled, some member of the 
Cabinet was likely to interject, “By the way, 
Mr. President, the boys over at the Bureau of 
the Budget are taking what | consider a dan- 
gerously narrow-minded point of view toward 
our program, and I'm sure that if you study the 
A President 


(Continued on Page 11%) 


details you'll agree that 
stniles, of course, but 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE has been called the second most impor- 
tant person in American public life. Sam Rayburn (conferring with Illi- 


nois Representative Mel Price) has been a congressman for 36 years. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT Alben W. Barkley has refused to play the traditional part 
of a figurehead. A former majority leader, he presides over the Senate, pre- 
pares Democratic plans with leaders like Scott Lucas and Elbert D. Thomas. 


THE CONGRESS 


The elected representatives of the people are as varied as the people they represent; 


in spite of jokes and gibes, they make the laws that regulate the nation’s heartbeat 


by MILTON MACKAYE 


ALL AMERICANS, my’ corner news vender 
observed the other day, have a hole in 
their heads. He was not the first thoughtful 
man to comment on our peculiarities as a 
people. We glorify outdoor exercise and drive 
a car to go round the block. We believe in 
true love and have the highest divorce rate. 
We talk about rugged individualism and seek 
security. We demand law enforcement and 
avoid it. We want a girl just like the girl 
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who married dear old dad but secretly hanker 
for Rita Hayworth. 

This national schizophrenia (an overworked 
word but an accurate one) is strikingly evi- 
dent in our contradictory attitudes toward the 
Congress of the United States. On the one 
hand, we are convinced that Congress is the 
citadel and fortress of representative govern- 
ment. The framers of the Constitution thought 
so, and all sensible people still think so. The 
picture of the Capitol, hung in a thousand 
schoolrooms, dispatched on post cards, made 
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up into catch-penny souvenirs, has become to 
most people a much more recognizable symbol 
of America’s power and promise than the bald 
eagle on the Great Seal. As an institution, Con- 
gress embodies nearly everything that Amer- 
icans hold most solemn and dear. 

Yet the same Congress, as a conclave of 
men, has been as sure a source of American 
humor as the tall silk hat or the exploding 
cigar. Almost since the beginning of the Re- 
public it has been the butt of gibe, jape and 
invective, caricatured by pamphleteers and 
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cartoonists, merrily and persistently black- 
guarded. It is no accident that Senator Clag- 
horn became a popular buffoon on the radio 
waves; he had a hundred folklore predecessors, 
and professional humorists from Petroleum Y. 
Nasby to Will Rogers have made capital out of 
a national conviction that there is something 
innately comic about our lawmakers. 

The “why” of these contradictory atti- 
tudes— which approach what the oculist calls 
double vision—is somewhat murky and well 
worth a scholar’s investigation. But certainly 
the paradox exists. We are willing to fight to 
preserve representative government. We ad- 
mire and venerate the giants of the past —such 
lawmakers as Webster, John Quincy Adams, 
Clay, Randolph, Calhoun and many more. But 





the headless, nameless, composite Congressman 
we elect and re-elect is, nevertheless, a legiti- 
mate and traditional target of fun, 

Perhaps this goes back to a frontier zest for 
politics as a rude and lively sport somewhat 
akin to horse racing and wrestling and to be 
taken no more seriously. Oratory in those days 
was entertainment, and promises made on the 
platform were no more binding than vows 
taken by children with their fingers crossed. 
The people couldn’t help concluding that 
leather lungs outvalued conscience as part of 
a lawmaker’s equipment, and the impression 
somehow refused to die. Not too many years 
ago, when an Oklahoma newspaper proposed a 
memorial to the Pioneer Politician, the editor 
suggested that the statue be carved not from 
marble but from a heroic slab of soft soap. 


THE POWER OF WORDS 


Sen. Jim Watson of Indiana used to tell a 
story about his fledgling years in the House. 
He wandered over to the Senate to hear the 
elegant, pink-whiskered J. Hamilton Lewis. 
Returning, two hours later, he was awed 
and impressed. Never, he told a colleague, 
had he heard a more absorbing address, such 
flowing rhetoric, such colorful choice of meta- 
phor and simile. 


What was the Senator speaking about?” 
asked the colleague. 


Watson paused, and a look of consternation 
came over his face. “" My God,” he answered, 
“he didn’t say.” 

Now all this is entertaining but it is obvi- 
ously unfair to a good many serious, hard- 
working and put-upon (Continued on Page 65) 
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MOST OF Congress’ work is accomplished off the floor, in committee meetings, where specialists among 
lawmakers hear witnesses, make decisions. This is a meeting of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


SENATORS may be called from the floor by friends, constituents or lobbyists who fill out cards to page 
them. Senators Robert S. Kerr (second from left) and Hubert H. Humphrey (right) talk with visitors. 
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CONGRESSMAN John R. Walsh (D., Ind.) starts his long day with an early NEXT COMES a session of one of Representative Walsh’s important com- 


reading of his mail. Letters are often petty, but none may be ignored. 


mittees—for Armed Services. Walsh (third from left) listens to a witness. 


A Representative’s day has little glamour, much hard, complicated work and long hours 


EVERY CONGRESSMAN must spend some of his time like this. Walsh gets in 


political spadework by posing with a handful of students from back home. 


WALSH CONSULTS Legislative Bureau on a bill he is drafting. Like other 


Representatives, he finds that most of his bills are quickly pigeonholed. 








FENCE-MENDING also includes making transcribed radio speeches in the 


House radiostation. His address will be broadcast from station in his district. 


TIRED OUT from the never-ending mountain of detailed work, Walsh wearily 
plods the hall of office building on Iris way to answer a roll call in the House. 
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(Continued from Page 63) men. Flamboyant ora- 
tory is, in the main, a thing of the past, and 
politics—while still intensely partisan—cer- 
tainly has become something other than a 
lusty recreation. The Congresses which have 
sat since 1930 have been confronted by grave 
issues with little of gaiety in them. Today, 
events themselves provide the driving force on 
Capitol Hill, and legislation directly concerns 
the security and the pocketbooks and the well- 
being of the people Congress serves. 

In the beginning Congress had short sessions 
and long vacations. It was a leisurely life, and 
it lasted, roughly, until Hitler’s legions in- 
vaded Poland. Since then Congress has been 
almost continuously at its muttons, sweating 
out even Washington’s tropical and debilitat- 
ing summers. In the first Congress 268 bills 
were introduced and 118 were enacted. In the 
78th Congress 7845 bills were introduced and 
1157 enacted. In this present 81st Congress 
more than 8000 bills were introduced in the 
first six months of 1949; how many will be in- 
troduced, or passed, during its two-year life- 
time only Providence knows. 


THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 


There are, of course, idle men in Congress, 
just as there are tired apples in a barrel. But in 
recent years the medical records reveal over- 
work to be more common than apathy; the 
sheer burden of the job has taken its toll among 
legislators whose sense of duty, or compulsion 
of ego, resulted in the overtaxing of their ener- 
gies. Former Sen. H. H. Burton, of Ohio, now a 
Supreme Court Justice, provided the public 
with an impressive example of the industrious 
lawmaker. Justice Burton served in Congress 
for four and a half years. He belonged to four 
major and three minor committees, and at- 
tended 842 committee meetings. Out of 698 
formal sessions of the Senate during his period 
of service, he was present at 594. Out of 1301 
quorum calls, he attended 1153. There were 
468 contested roll calls and he voted in 410. 
For sheer devotion to duty, it is a record that 
few can challenge. 

One who did rather well, though in the other 
direction, is Daniel D. Tompkins, an early and 
almost-forgotten Vice-President. He served 
with James Monroe from 1817 to 1825. His 
task was to preside over the Senate —the statu- 
job of all Vice-Presidents—but the 
performance he turned in ranks high in the 
annals of goldbricking. 


tory 


During Tompkins’ 
last three years in office, the legend goes, he 
attended not more than one or two sessions 
of the Senate, and spent the rest of the time 
at home in New York. 

It might seem to the average visitor to the 
Capitol today that the Tompkins example still 
lives on. Often when bills are debated in the 
two chambers, a majority of the desks and 
benches are unoccupied. The members who are 
on view frequently sit reading newspapers, 
writing letters, swapping audible gossip, pay- 
ing scant attention to the speaker. This con- 
gressional informality is likely to be both shock- 
ing and bewildering to tourists, who fail to 
understand how little of the work of Congress 
is actually conducted on the floor. 








Recently the Senate attempted to clarify 
the situation. Visitors to the gallery there are 
handed a leaflet which bears the design of the 
Senate floor and a key to the semicircular 
seating arrangement of the members; a small 
printed box has been added which notes dis- 
creetly that Senators not on the floor may be 
found in committee meetings, in their offices, 
or busy on other matters of public weal. On 
the House side doormen are not permitted to 
identify Congressmen for visitors and there are 
no leaflets to pass on the explanatory mes- 
but the story is the same. 

Absence from the floor does not mean ab- 
sence from Washington (though there is some 
of that), but absence in order to get a day's 
work done. In both Senate and House office 
buildings, a system of bell warnings summons 
the members to the Capitol when there is a 
quorum call or a vote on legislation, And then 
an almost empty chamber quickly fills. 

The galleries themselves, rising steeply on 
all four sides of the House and Senate cham- 
bers, are an integral part of the congressional 
scheme of things. They represent 


sage 


American 
distrust of secrecy in government. The House 
public galleries have been closed to the public 
only three times: as a sanitary measure dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic of 1918; at the 
time of the Thomas Jefferson-Aaron Burr 
Presidential contest in 1801, and for repairs 
since July, 1949. When a Presidential elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Represent- 
atives under different circumstances in 1825, 
that the galleries 
again be closed, George McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, replied that to shut out the public 
might in the future aid in corruption of the 
vote. The political issue has never been raised 
since, 


and someone suggested 


Throughout the years, however, it has not 
always been easy to handle the free Americans 
who come there to goggle at their lawmakers. 
The first recorded instance of trouble was in 
1804, when a drunk, identified to posterity 
only as “Mr. Lane,” rose and began insulting 
the statesmen below. When the sergeant-at- 
arms removed him, Lane promptly went be- 
fore a Washington magistrate and had the offi- 
cial jailed for assault. One result of this was 
that Capitol police were given authority to 
make arrests, and they still have it. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


Present Capitol employees well remember 
another impetuous gentleman who rose with a 
gun in one hand and a speech in the other and 
formally addressed the House. He was sub- 
dued. And the no-nonsense mother who, dur- 
ing a debate, began publicly to nurse her child. 
She was removed, and the incident set off a 
nationwide controversy over what was pro- 
priety and what was Nice Nellie-ism. There 
were planned and organized disturbances dur- 
ing the arguments over the draft law in 1941; 
one demonstrator clapped on a death's-head 
mask and leered over the front-row railing un- 
til dissuaded from her grisly play acting. Two 
years ago an elderly man, apparently de- 
mented, shot and killed himself in the corri- 
dor just outside. 


Continued on Page 67) 
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WALSH family, which has trouble making ends meet, 
lives in this unpretentious, small Arlington house. 


WORK often runs overtime for a legislator. Not par- 
ties but homework usually winds up Walsh's day. 


AT HOME, Walsh helps his wife with diapers, pablum. 
Here he serves cake at one of his sons’ birthdays. 











BRILLIANT CLIMAX TO A BRILLIANT TRIP 


ON SPLENDID NEW AMERICAN EXPORT LINERS 


Rome’s Colosseum, where lions and gladiators met in mortal combat 


OU'LL really be pleased with Italy today . . . enchanting 
‘Kau vacation land. You will see signs of the new spirit 
everywhere—in the restoration of ancient masterpieces and mon- 
uments—in improved hotel, transportation and resort facilities 
—in the very attitude of the warm-hearted people who wel- 


come you. 


As this is Holy Year for millions of devout worshippers, Italy 
pects great throngs of visitors. By going soon—in Spring or 


ly Summer or by booking now—you will enjoy a better choice 


Color photographs by Ivan Dmitri 


of accommodations. You'll find the new, air-conditioned “4 Aces” 
the ideal way to travel to Italy and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries. They provi 
American living at sea—safety, pleasure and comfort in accord- 
ance with the highest American standards, including superb cui- 
sine. Sailing every other Tuesday from New York, via the sunny 


a new and pleasing experience in modern 


Southern Route, on 43-day round-trip voyages. 


Also modern large American liner LAGUARDIA in monthly service 
direct to Italy, Greece and Israel. 


On the Grand Canal, Venice, gondoliers sing again as long-sought happiness and freedom return to Italy 


Good roads .. . radiant blue skies— ideal conditions for touring 


Coming this Fall—New 21! ,000-ton, 
2214-knot liners “Independence” 
and “Constitution,” with the neu 
"4 Aces” forming the only trans- 
atlantic fleet of completely air- 


conditioned passenger vessels. 


MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 


Your travel agent can aid you. Consult bim or 


AMERICAN ExpPortT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES + PORTLAND «+ SEATTLE + VANCOUVER 


WASHINGTON + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNDERGROUND. Monorail subway runs between Senate Office Building 


and the Capitol. Tourists as well as Senators are frequent passengers. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
Between distractions, galler y ites 
have seen the tides of American history 
ebb and flow, and watched while fabu- 
Blaine, 
Conkling, Ingalls, Bryan and Ingersoll 


lous men rode its currents 


served here, as did Bourke Cochran, 
the cynical Boies Penrose, the witty 
Dolliver of Iowa, the scholarly Cabot 
"Pitchfork Ben” 

Sockless Jerry Simpson, the corus- 
cating and brilliant John Sharp Wil- 
Borah, Norris, the elder Bob 
LaFollette 


imprint on our political yesterdays. Re- 


Lodge, Tillman, 


liams. 


all were here, all left their 


membered, too, is the angry Union sol- 
dier, on leave from a Civil War battle- 
field, who invaded the Senate chamber 
and plunged his sword into the mahog- 
any desk once occupied by Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy 
The desk is still on the floor, identi- 


liable by the mended scar on its side 


THE STONES OF HISTORY 


The present House and Senate wings 
were added to the Capitol just before 
the Civil War: there were only thirty- 
four states then. Both chambers cur- 
rently are in the throes of a $5,000,000 
modernization which will not be com- 
pleted for another year. The long de- 
layed remodeling will improve acous- 
tics and prevent the ancient and weary 
roofs from caving in on the heads of 
the lawmakers. But the walls remain 
looked 


down on the brutal caning of Senator 


unchanged—the walls which 


Sumner by Preston Brooks, watched 
the impeachment and trial of Pres. 
Andrew Johnson, saw the expulsion of 
Senator Bright for treason, heard with 


misgivings the declaration of war 





against Spain, and settled into a com- 
of Ohio, 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, and Hale of 
Maine decided that the well-being of 


fortable sleep when Hanna 


the nation was inextricably identified 
with the prosperity of big business, It 
was at that time the Senate was known 
as a” Millionaires’ Club.” 

The tourist in the galleries sees the 
outward dramas of Congress. But if he 
is seeking information about how his 
laws are made, he could hardly choose 
a more oblique approach. Like the 
spectator at a marionette show, he en- 
joys the antics of the puppets but 

evealing 
Woodrow 


Wilson, writing in bearded and frock- 


misses the infinitely more 


spectac le of string pulling 
coated 1885, put it this way: “Con- 
gress in session is Congress on public 
exhibition, while Congress in its com- 
mittee rooms is Congress at work. 
His statement is just as accurate today 

A great many otherwise intelligent 
Americans conceive of our complex 
legislative branch as a cross between a 
debating society and a New England 
Nothing could be fur 
ther from the truth. Debates on the 
floor 


headlines, but the late Carter Glass of 


town meeting 
provide color and drama and 


Virginia exaggerated very litth when 
he remarked testily that in his long 
years of service on Capitol Hill he 
had never known a speech to change a 
vote. The power of decision lies in the 
standing committees set up by each 
chamber. 

Rule by committee, as a matter of 
fact, is inevitable if Congress ix to get 
Annually the blizzard of 


bills increases. Some are sound and 


its job done 


sensible, some are questionable, some 


fustly 
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are nefarious, and some are just plain 
nuts. It would be physically impossi- 
ble—even if he had the stomach for 
it—for a member to read and assay 
them all. So, in the normal course of 
events, when a legislator drops a bill 
into the hopper it is referred automati- 
cally to the standing committee which 
seems best qualified to pass upon its 
content. The procedure is orderly 
enough and understandable. A pro- 
posal to retire dollars and substitute 
Indian wampum would go to the 
Banking and Currency Committee. A 
proposal to end war by an interna 
tional stamp system would go to For- 
eign Affairs. Anything about national 
defense goes to Armed Services. 


LITTLE LEGISLATURES 


The task of the committees in both 
House and Senate is to winnow the har 
vest of bills, to hold hearings on them if 
they are deemed important enough, to 
listen to testimony pro and con, to re 
vise legislation and sometimes (in ef- 
fect) to origimate it. In the end, the 
committee may report out favorably 
various proposals and recommend pas 
sage. Of the thousands of bills intro- 
duced in every Congress, however 
only a few come up on the floor for a 
vote-—and many of these are so altered 
in content and appearance that their 
sponsors barely know them. Dr. George 
B. Galloway, author of the well-in 
formed Congress al the Crossroads, has 
called the standing committees “little 


legislatures"’—which seems to me a 
happy phrase. On matters which come 
within their ken, they are just that 
Their sessions, in the main, effect the 
necessary trades and compromises and 
get the real work of legislation done 
The discretionary powers of the com 
mittees are tremendous. [is not neces 
sary that a bill be rejected; more often 
than not it is merely neglected —no re 
port is made at all. The drive of con 
sumer groups and housewives to re 
move Federal taxes from margarine 
was stymied in this fashion for years 
oleo bills were routed to the House 
Agriculture Committee, which stead 
protected the big butter-and 
Again in Wil- 


As a rule a bill com 


dairy men of the farms 
son's words 
mitted is a bill doomed. When it goes 
from the clerk's desk to a committee 
room it crosses a parliamentary Bridge 
of Sighs to dim dungeons of silence 
whence it will never return. 

Kuthanasia is a proper and merciful 
end for crack pot measures, but there is 
danger in this death-sentence power 
The committees, if they see fit, can 
also put manacles on needed and worth 
whilt legislation 

There are ways, in both Senate and 
House, to bring up measures which a 


committee has garroted, but the tech 


niques are difficult and the results are 


frequently unsatisfactory 
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Exoric LANDS of contrast .. . the 

home of rhythmic calypso. Hindu 
temples and Moslem mosques with 
the Union Jack as a backdrop. 

Here are sun-drenched beaches . . . 





















varied sports . . . a rich golden 








climate. 
Vacation in colorful Port of 





Spain. See nearby Tobago, the 
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San Diego 


winter vacations... 
for the price of one! 


Live awhile by the bay 
and open sea, where you 
can sail and fish the 
winter through. There's 
new life and vigor in 
the salty tang of os off. 
shore breeze. Try it! 
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rego Springs. It's a new 
playground, different, 
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From San Diego you can 
drive over a hundred 
miles into the interior of 
Old Mexico past the Bay 
of Ensenada, or fly toGu 
aymasand Mazatlan on 
the Gulf of California 
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To Rio, Lima, 
Panama or Havana 


Excitement...Gayety... Adventure 
await you at Carnival time in Latin 
America with each beautiful city 
providing its own interpretation of 
the joyous holiday. See the street 
-dancing ‘“Comparsas” at Havana... 
the pirate pageantry and “Pollero” 

of P .- the flower- 
bedecked floats and streets of Lima 
...the incomparable revelry of Rio. 
Fly there in speed, comfort and 
: luxury aboard Braniff's El Con- 

quistador. Only hours to Cuba and 
: Panama ... overnight to Lima and 
: Rio. Enjoy delicious meals, soft 
‘ berths, reclining seats on this great- 
5 est of all Latin American flights. 
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Free Folders on Braniff 
All- Expense “Carnival” Air Cruises 


Braniff makes it easy for you to enjoy 


that Latin American Holiday on a 
Braniff Air Cruise. In addition to El 
Conquistador, Braniff operates El Inter- 
continental, low cost tourist flights 
ein air fares. Call 
your travel agent or write today for 
free illustrated travel folders that de- 


which save you 2 


scribe Braniff Air Cruises to 
Havana, the Canal Zone, Ecua- 


dor, Peru and Rio de Janeiro. 





Chicago * New York ¢ San Francisco 
Los Angeles * Detroit 


And 38 other principal cities of the Americas 


(C) OMEGA « Official Braniff Timepiece 
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Time was when a committee meet- 
ing say on the tariff, could assume the 
unworldly quality of a theological de- 
bate among church elders. Not any 
more. Today the give and take in com- 
mittee rooms is often more feverish 
than formal debate on the floor of Con- 
gress. The public is welcome at open 
hearings, and special seating arrange- 
ments are made for the press. Some 
committees seem to have gone pub- 
licity hungry in recent years, preferring 
the circus approach and showing a high 
appreciation of headlines. One in par- 
ticular, the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, has conducted its pub- 
lic hearings in a setting of klieg lights 
and popping flashlight bulbs and, as 
many responsible Congressmen con- 
cede, sometimes with small regard for 
relevant testimony or the rights and 
privileges of individuals. 

Time has also changed the pattern of 
the executive, or closed, committee 
The 


meeting were once well kept. Members 


meeting. secrets of the closed 
seldom discussed with the press the 
business there transacted. Leo C. Ros- 
ten records the modern attitude in his 
book, The Washington Correspondents, 
where this report appears: “After a 
secret committee meeting in which sev- 
enteen Senators participated, two cor- 
respondents attempted, on a bet, to 
discover how many men they could 
coax into telling what had gone on in 
the conference. . . . They succeeded in 
getting the salient facts from thirteen 
Senators within one afternoon.” 


WHEN CONGRESS WAS YOUNG 


Almost any responsible citizen may 
express his views at a public committee 
hearing if he puts in an appearance and 
makes arrangements with the chairman 
or his own Congressman. Or if the queue 
of prospective witnesses is too long, his 
written statement usually will be re- 
ceived and included in the printed rec- 
ord of the hearings. This, incidentally, 
explains why committee records some- 
times ru> into millions of words, and 
why Congressmen nowadays are always 


behind in their reading. 


When Congress was young and the 


problems of government were less com- 
plex, standing committees were few in 
number. In its first twenty-five years, 
the Senate, apparently bent on self- 
After the 


Civil War, committees proliferated in 


denial, created only four 


our Government, and while some of the 
new ones served a useful purpose, many 
In 1889 the Senate had forty- 


two and by 1913 the number had grown 


did not 
to seventy-four—an all-time high. The 
House, meanwhile, had spawned its 
own permanent committees, “and 
forty-odd of them were still alive as 
late as 1945 

In the early days there were no office 
buildings for members of Congress. 


The ordinary run-of-the-mill legislator 
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REPUBLICANS. Walter Norblad, Oregon Representative, serves Columbia 
River salmon to a buffet gathering of younger House members of G.O.P. 


had his office in his hat, and, once away 
from the chamber, did his work in his 
boardinghouse or in his hotel room. 
There was no Federal grant for clerical 
help. But a committee was entitled to a 
room in the Capitol and to a paid clerk. 
Both, by general agreement, were the 
property of the committee chairman. 
More committees meant more chair- 
manships to distribute among the 
faithful of the majority party—and 
even a few to bestow generously on the 
minority party so that its veteran and 
enfeebled stalwarts might have offices 
and clerks. Congress, then as now, had 
a distinct resemblance to an exclusive 
club; long association creates friend- 
ships which ignore partisan differences. 
As in a club, the oldest members have 
first claim on the easy chairs. 

Some sinecure committees had ex- 
traordinarily long lives. The Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims was born 
in 1832 


lutionary War 


a half century after the Revo- 
and survived drowsily 
until 1921. Naturally, the committee 
had no business before it—but its sin- 
gularly large room at the Capitol was a 
convenient meeting place for the Sen- 
ators of the party out of power. The 
Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Papers rarely held a session, but it was 
manned by Senators of the foremost 
rank. A distinguished membership was 
mustered for the Committee on Coast 
and Insular Survey, which was equally 
useless. But the championship for idle- 
ness belongs to the resoundingly titled 
Committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Seaboard. It existed for thirty- 
eight years, took no action, made no re- 
ports, and never held a meeting. 
When Congress finally took account 
of its inefficiencies, a minor revolu- 
tion occurred. The result was the Re- 
organization Act of 1946, sponsored by 
Sen. Bob LaFollette, Jr., of Wisconsin, 
and Rep. Mike Monroney, of Okla- 
homa. Not all our legislators are satis- 
fied with its provisions, but it has 


streamlined appreciably the handling 
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of public business. Under the old sys- 
tem there were bitter struggles for 
power and jurisdiction among the com- 
mittees themselves. And there were 
such farcical situations as a Committee 
Affairs 


tee on Naval Affairs acting independ- 


on Military and a Commit- 
ently on the indivisible problems of 
national defense. 

Reorganization brought about the 
abolition of inactive minor committees, 
merged those with overlapping jurisdic- 
tion, and made committee structure 
roughly the same in the two cham- 
bers—fifteen in the Senate and nine- 
teen in the House. The Act also pro- 
vided that staffs of independent spe- 
cialists might be employed to aid the 
committees in lawmaking. This is, in 
itself, an important advance. It was 
the intent of the legislation that these 
specialists be semipermanent career 
men, and—in two changes of party 
control in the House in four years 
there actually has been a minimum of 


firings for political reasons. 
POTOMAC EVOLUTION 


The surprise is not that reforms are 
that 
mustered to bring them into being at 


limited but the votes could be 
all. It meant that eighteen men in the 
Senate and twenty-nine in the House 
voted themselves out of the prestige 
(and private stationery) of chairman- 
ships. It meant that as many more 
men, second in line under seniority, 
abandoned the future possibility of 
succeeding those chairmen. 

But another provision of the reorgan- 
This 


raised annual salaries from $10,000 to 


ization bill eased its passage. 
$12,500 and gave each member an ad- 
ditional tax-free grant of $2500 a year 
to assist in defraying expenses. Con- 
gressrhen also were made eligible, for 
the first time, to join the Federal retire- 
ment or pension system so they could 
make adequate preparation for their 
old age. The pay rise was entirely justi- 


fied in view of present living costs, but 












it is somethjng less than cynicism to 
suggest that the reorganization bill 
would not have become law without it. 

Edward Everett Hale, sharp-tongued 
clergyman who wrote that schoolroom 
classic, The Man Without a Country, 
served as chaplain of the Senate at the 
turn of the century. Accompanied by 
an acquaintance, he was walking 
briskly toward the Capitol to deliver 
the invocation which, at noon each 
day, begins the session. 

“T suppose, Mr. Hale,” said his com- 
panion, “that you look at the country 
and pray for the Senate.” 

“On the contrary,” said Hale, ‘I 
look at the Senate and pray for the 
country.” 

As the senior chamber, the Senate 
still puts considerable store by outward 
forms of tradition. Members of the 
House must be elected every two years, 
and continuity there is preserved only 
by the old-timers who come from cer- 
tain Republican or Democratic dis- 
tricts which are immemorially secure. 
The Senate is a continuing body never 
ended by a single session; Senators are 
chosen for six years and only one third 
of the membership stands for election 
biennially. The Senate clings to many 
small but traditional symbols of privi- 
lege. There are ninety-six brass cuspi- 
dors beside ninety-six desks, although 
tobacco chewing is almost a vanished 
vice. Two Japanese lacquer boxes at 
the entrance of the cloakroom are al- 
ways filled with fresh, moist Scotch 
snuff that nobody sniffs: There is only 
one tobacconist (in Philadelphia) who 
can supply it. There is a square bottle 
of dark sand on every desk, just as 
there was in the day of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, for dusting across the inky 
pages of handwritten documents. There 
is only one plant (in Virginia) where 
blotting sand has been available in re- 
cent years. Free bottled water is regu- 
larly serviced to the Senators, and there 
are refrigerators in their offices to keep 


the water cold. Despite persistent in- 
quiry, I could not discover when bot- 
tled water became a perquisite; prob- 
ably just after the Civil War, when the 
Capitol water supply was adjudged 
contaminated. Senators may ride from 
their office building to the basement of 
the Capitol by monorail subway car— 
disrespectfully referred to as the Toon- 
erville Trolley—while members of the 
House, whatever their age and honors, 
trudge to and fro like peasant folk. 

Our cautious forefathers created the 
Senate to be a check on the “ turbu- 
lence and follies of democracy.’ At that 
time Senators were elected by the legis- 
latures of the states, and only the 
House was elected by popular vote. 
There is a familiar but doubtful legend 
that Jefferson, on his return from 
France, called George Washington to 
account for having agreed to the crea- 
tion of the upper chamber. The con- 
versation was supposedly across a 
breakfast table. 

“Why,” asked Washington, “did 
you pour your coffee into a saucer?” 

"To cool it.” 

“Even so, we pour legislation into 
the senatorial saucer to cool it.” 

I do not know whether Jefferson's 
table manners included saucer-cooling 
but Washington's answer represented 
the feeling of the time. 

James Madison, echoing the senti- 
ment, said that the function of the 
Senate was to conduct its proceedings 
“with more coolness, with more sys- 
tem, and with more wisdom, than the 
popular ®ranch.” 

The Senate, for all its reputation, has 
not always done so. It has frequently 
refused even to enforce its own rules. 
Contrary to common belief, the House 
conducts its business today with a 
good deal more efficiency than does the 
Senate. The very size of the member- 
ship, the unwieldiness of numbers, has 
forced the House to put hobbles on its 
forensics. Even in formal debate on 


DEMOCRATS. Majority Policy Committee of Senate meets for usual Tues- 


day luncheon in office of Leader Scott Lucas. Here party strategy is set. 


highly important issues, speeches are 
usually limited to five or ten minutes. 

Next to the President, the Speaker 
of the House is probably the most in- 
fluential man in American public life. 
Elected by the membership, leader of 
the majority party, he has (unlike the 
Vice President) immense powers both 
as a presiding officer and as a diplomat 
behind the scenes. The Vice President, 
after all, is elected by the people at 
large as an adjunct to a presidential 
candidate of whom they approve, and 
his control of the Senate is usually as 
hollow as grandfather's leg. He has no 
power. He represents no state. He is 
only a referee. 

Filibusters have repeatedly para- 
lyzed the Senate's business in recent 
years. A filibuster is not possible under 
House rules. Speaker Tom Reed of 
Maine, a witty and forceful man who 
served six years in the job, ended all 
such procedural nonsense back in the 
1890's. Reed was called a czar, but the 
country did not fully grasp the dicta- 
torial possibilities of the Speakership 
until stogie-smoking Joe Cannon be- 
came the boss of the House just after 
the turn of the century. In the House it 
was one-man rule. Eventually the mem- 
bers rebelled, and a coalition of Demo- 
crats and farm-country Republicans 
under George W. Norris ended the 


despotism. 


COOK'S TOURS 


They took away the Speaker's power 
as chairman of the Rules Committee, 
to appoint the standing committees 
and their chairmen. Much of his power 
still remains, however. Such able men 
as Champ Clark, Frederick Gillett, 
Nicholas Longworth, John N. Garner, 
Joe Martin and the contemporary Sam 
Rayburn have managed the job with 
more suavity and courtesy than Joe 
Cannon, but there is still plenty of iron 
inside the velvet glove. 

One House rule requires that the 
member's speech be germane to the is- 
sue under debate. The Senate has no 
such sensible rule, and probably never 
will have. Every freshman Senator im 
patient for good works becomes weary 
of the prolixity of his brethren, but 
eventually subsides into the sofa cush 
ion of tradition. Maybe he'll want to 
talk at random sometirne himself. One 
of the most eloquent at-random talkers 
a few years ago was Sen. Bob Reynolds 
of North Carolina. Reynolds was some 
thing of a world traveler, and, when 
ever there were constituents of his in 
the gallery, he rose to tell them about 
the Pyramids, the Euphrates or the 
Alaskan Glacier. Other Senators usu- 
ally repaired to the cloakroom, having 
previously taken many Cook's Tours 
with the intrepid “ Buncombe Bob.” 

fm one occasion, when Reynolds 
interrupted orderly business to begin 


one of his prolonged travelogues, Vice 
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President Barkley (then majority 
leader) rose and made for the door. He 
passed by Reynolds and tapped him 
on the shoulder. “ Bob,” said Barkley, 
“let me off this time at Singapore.” 

In the present Senate there are four 
champion talkers: Langer of North Da- 
kota, Morse of Oregon, Pepper of Flor- 
ida and Donnell of Missouri. Entirely 
divergent personalities, they share a 
desire to comment in ezlenso on each 
and every issue under debate. Pepper, 
though extremely well informed, sor- 
ghums his speeches with plenty of 
good plain-folks talk about motherhood 
and chilluns. Morse, once head of the 
Law School of the University of Or- 
egon, seems always to be lecturing his 
colleagues with a ferule in his hand. 
Langer is a desk pounder with an in- 
destructible fist. When he rises to 
speak, boy pages at once glide up to 
remove his inkwell. Donnell, called 
“Mr. Rules,” is a legislative hair split- 
ter with staggering lung power. 


FASHIONS IN TOGAS 


It has been said often that Congress 
is a mirror held up to the American 
public. In the real sense, of course, this 
is not true. Members of Congress have, 
on the average, more education than 
their constituents. And an examination 
of their white-collar trades and profes- 
sions offers no cross-section of the way 
your neighbors and mine make their 
living. Congress has been from the be- 
ginning lawyer-ridden. More than 
half of the 435 members of the House 
are lawyers, and the percentage in the 
Senate is even higher. Farmers and 
newspapermen are next in number, and 
then comes a scattering of bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, insurance 
agents and labor-union oflicials. 

There are several university presi- 
dents, a number of teachers and college 
professors, a handful of physicians and 
ordained ministers. I know one profes- 
sional football player, and a retired un- 
dertaker. The beauteous Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas of California, one of six 
talented ladies in the House, was an 
opera singer and movie star before 
entering politics. Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine, who served several 
terms in the Hlouse and is now the only 
distaff member of the Senate, spent 
many earlier years as teacher, business 
executive and “ partner in public life” 
to her Congressman husband, the late 
Clyde Smith. 

The record for longest continuous 
service in Congress is held by two mem- 
bers of the House. Adolph J. Sabath of 
Illinois, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, has been there since 1907 
Robert L. (Muley) Doughton of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
\leans Committee, has been there since 
1911. Veteran of the Senate is hot-tem 
pered Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, 


who first occupied his desk in 1917. 


These men, together with Senator 
Green of Rhode Island, are the oldest 
on Capitol Hill. Sabath is 83 and 
Green, agile enough to take his turn 
diving at a hotel pool until a year or so 
ago, is 82. Doughton and McKellar no 
longer confide their ages (nor does Sen. 
Tom Connally of Texas) to the Con- 
gressional Directory, but they are said 
to be 86 and 81 respectively. 

Young or old, the average Congress- 
man leads a life devoid of leisure and 
short of privacy. The industries at 
home, the civic groups at home, the 
voters at home load him down with 
petitions and personal requests. He is 
expected to serve as an employment 
agency, an information agency, a tour- 
ists’ guide, a business promoter, a 
moral preceptor, and an authority on 
agriculture, architecture, economics, 
the Holy Scriptures and the raising of 
children. In the words of one Congress- 
man who has grown gray as a faithful 
errand boy for his constituents, he is 
certain while in office to be “busy, 
bothered, and be-deviled.”’ 

Not long ago, I had occasion to 
follow Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois 
and Rep. Clifford R. Hope of Kansas 
through a day's work. 

Hope, veteran Republican, was 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee in the 80th Congress. He 
now is the ranking minority member. 
On this particular day, he rose at 6:45, 
breakfasted at his home in suburban 
Chevy Chase, took a thirty-minute 
taxi ride to the House Office Building. 
He arrived half an hour ahead of his 
staff of three people, glanced through 
copies of Kansas newspapers—his office 
subscribes to sixty-three weeklies pub- 
lished in his district and a half dozen 
dailies—and used the period of quiet to 
sign letters dictated the day before. 


A CONGRESSMAN’S DAY 


At 9 his staff appeared, and for’a 
half hour Hope dictated answers to ur- 
gent mail. He answers forty to sixty 
letters a day. Hope's district has been 
his so long he doesn’t have to use high- 
pressure methods to flatter constitu- 
ents or drum up votes. A New York 
Congressman he knows has a flat rule 
that 500 pieces of mail must leave his 
office every day whether anyone wants 
to hear from him or not. A Pennsyl- 
vania Congressman insists on 1000. 
Hope just doesn’t bother sending un- 
necessary letters or unwanted Govern- 
ment publications. 

At 9:30 eight Republican representa- 
tives came to his office to discuss party 
strategy in connection with the long- 
range farm-support program sponsored 
by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan. 
The meeting lasted until IL. At 11:15 
he went to the congressional radio- 
recording room where he was inter- 
viewed on the Brannan plan by a re- 
porter from K MBC, Kansas City sta- 
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tion. Hope spoke well, .without heat, 
without rehearsal, without notes. 
Many Congressmen use these record- 
ing facilities to make transcriptions for 
weekly broadcasts over small stations 
in their own districts. They are charged 
three dollars for a transcription and the 
records are then sent out air mail so 
their constituents may hear their views 
on current issues. Others write weekly 
newsletters for their home newspa- 
pers—never, naturally, giving them- 
selves less than an even break in mat- 
ters of prominence and publicity. 
Hope is spare, handsome, a quiet 
dresser. Without either overcoat or hat 
he walked across the street to the Cap- 
itol at noon as the House convened. 
After the chaplain’s prayer, Hope 
made a routine request that written 
tributes to former Senator Capper of 
Kansas be published in the long-suffer- 
ing and much-abused Congressional 
Record. Someone called for a quorum, 
and Congressmen buzzed into the 
empty chamber like swarming bees. 
When Hope answered the roll call, he 
went to the House restaurant on the 


floor below and joined the queue. 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


Usually he takes visiting constitu- 
ents to lunch. Today he was alone. It 
was twenty-three minutes before a seat 
could be found for him, and then he 
shared a table with Congressman Se- 
crest of Ohio. After an eighty-five-cent 
lunch, he returned to the House floor 
and was almost immediately called out 
by Fulton Lewis, Jr., radio commenta- 
tor, who wanted his opinion of the 
Brannan plan. At 2 p.m., Hope went to 
the radio room in the House press gal- 
lery and was again interviewed, this 
time for a nation-wide broadcast over 
the Mutual network. 

There was no legislation immedi- 
ately before the House in which he was 
interested and he returned to his office 
at 3 p.m. A little later, a staff expert of 
the Agriculture Committee called and 
they discussed for half an hour the 
technical details of drafting a new bill. 
At 5 (it was Friday) his secretary drove 
him to the airport, where he boarded a 
plane for Manhattan, Kansas. On Sat- 
urday he was to award the prizes at the 
annual stock-judging contest at Kan- 
sas State College. He planned to visit 
his son, a student at Washburn Col- 
lege, on Sunday and to be back in 
Washington on Monday. 

The mechanics of a Senator's office is 
a good deal more complicated, particu- 
larly if he comes from an industrial 
state. Paul Douglas, Democrat, and a 
freshman Senator at the age of 57, is 
from Chicago. The Senate provides 
funds (and makes a rather annoying 
mystery of the whole operation) for 
office expense on the basis of the popu- 
lation of the constituency a member 
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THE SUPREME COURT 





It is a final bulwark for the people against oppression by unjust laws 


by MAX LERNER 


“THE LIFE OF THE LAW,” wrote young 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, long before he be- 
came a famous Supreme Court justice, “has 
not been logic: it has been experience.”’ Anyone 
amiliar with the Supreme Court's history 
knows how truly Holmes was right. The Court 
is not a temple to cold and formal logical 
principles revealed from on high to a cult of 
prophets and priests. Its history is replete with 
quarrels and conflict, with trial-and-error 
fumbling by very human men. But in this his- 
tory is distilled the social experience of a great 
democratic people. 

Walking down the sunlit avenues of Wash- 
ington toward the gleaming marble Court, you 
think how much more fragile and yet how more 
enduring than the building itself is the idea it 
houses. The idea is simple —respect for a man’s 
rights and freedoms under the law. It is also 
fragile, as every social heritage is fragile; for it 
can be undermined by an accumulating con- 
tempt either for freedom or for man’s dignity, 


isin 
COURT HEADLINES reflect the history of 
the nation, for Court decisioms can make 
man either free or slave, define and limit 


both his individual and his corporate life. 





or it can be blown sky-high by the explosive 
power of human hatred. But in America so far 
it has lasted. And my hunch is that of all the gifts 
the Magi have showered on America, this idea 
may prove the most enduring. 

One day last spring | was waiting in the 
office of the Supreme Court marshal. The mar- 
shal had a visitor, an earnest little man with 
frayed trousers and cuffs. He had a well-worn 
folder full of papers, and was pulling them out 





JOHN MARSHALL asserted Court supremacy. 
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eagerly. The little man had a grievance about 
some building lots, and there were men he 
wanted to bring to justice. How should he go 
about getting his case directly to the Court? 
The marshal explained there was no way of 
starting it in the Court. He had to start in a 
lower court, and then if it involved a Federal 
question, or a constitutional problem of inter- 
preting state or Federal powers, it might 
finally reach the Court. The man left, mur- 
muring his intent to get the case 
somehow. 


there 


Perhaps he was a crank, and perhaps we 
should have laughed at him. But he was noi 
wrong, and however unimportant he might be 
the knowledge that the Supreme Court was 
there to protect his rights made him in one 
sense the equal of any man in the nation. Any 
impulse toward laughter that I might have 
had was wiped away as | sat in the courtroom 
and heard cases involving human emotions not 
very different from the hunger for justice which 
moved the little man with the worn folder of 
papers. 

The case I recall most vividly was that of 
May Johnson, a blond Swedish model in her 
early thirties who had come to America as an 
immigrant in February, 1948, Her particular 
American dream was a 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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Famous Judges in Court History 





CHIEF JUSTICE Roger Brooke Taney (1836-1864), at left, is famed for the 
Dred Scott decision. Chief Justice Morrison Remick Waite (1874-1888) 
won his spurs in arbitration with Britain over Civil War Alabama claims. 





ASSOCIATE JUSTICE Oliver Wendell Holmes (1902-1932), at left, was 
known as Great Dissenter. Fellow liberal Associate Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis (1916-1939) caused controversy when appointed by Wilson. 





CHIEF JUSTICE Charles Evans Hughes (left) retired as Associate Justice 
1910-1916) to run for President. became Chief (1930-1941) under Hoover. 
Harlan Fiske Stone was Associate (1925—1941), Chief Justice (1941-1946). 


(Continued from Page 73) 
movie career. She was denied admis 


sion by the immigration authorities, 


mainly on the evidence of the 


ship's doctor, who, after some sort 
of unpleasant encounter on shipboard, 
had declared her to have a persecution 
omplex and to be of unsound mind. 


public-health 
Ellis Island put her in the 


The two doctors at 
“mental 
defectives” category, and she was 


ordered excluded. She fought the case 


She was held at Ellis Island for 
seven months before she could get bail. 
But her dream was a tenacious one, and 
she stuck it out until her case reached 
the Supreme Court. As it happened her 
counsel, whom I heard arguing the case 
brilliantly before the Court, was him- 
self a recent immigrant, a former lew- 
yer in Germany who was a refugee 
from the Nazis and who in several years 
here had mastered a wholly new system 


of law. When the Supreme Court held 
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that the exclusion order was not justi- 
fied it was a triumph not only for May 
Johnson but also for her lawyer, 
Gunther Jacobson. 

I could not help feeling that it was 
a triumph also for my nameless friend 
whom I had met in the marshal’s office. 
For the knowledge that there is a 
highest tribunal to which even the 
lowliest and most abused can appeal 
makes us all feel more secure. I don't 
mean that the Supreme Court com- 
prises a group of soft-hearted and 
muddle-headed men who are swayed 
by pathos and pity, and have a special 
eye for widows, orphans and the de- 
spised and rejected of the world. The 
Court is not a tribunal for social up- 
lift, and often the consequences of its 
decisions are tragic. But. while it is 
concerned with establishing general 
rules that will apply to all cases, clearly 
and with justice, it is not blind to the 
social experience of the ordinary Amer- 
ican people. Nor is it afraid to protect 
the lowly against the strong—even 
against the Government itself 

The quarter million people who visit 
the Court every year come for some 
visible sign that will confirm this sense 
of security they get from the Court 
They wander about the corridors until 
the guards shepherd them into queues 
to wait for seats in the courtroom They 
ask questions, somewhat prying, some- 
what awe-struck, but also witha sturdy 
assertiveness. “ How much salary does 
a justice get?” ' What happens if there 
is a tie vote?” " Do they all stay on the 
Court until they die?” “ Are the defend- 
ants in the courtroom?” “ Did Roose- 
velt build this building?” “Who pays 
for this—taxpayers like us?” 

Probably few of these visitors realize 
how much of the power of the present 
Court is the result of a historical acci- 
dent. The Constitution provided for 
three branches of the Government, but 
it did not say explicitly that the Court's 
interpretation of the powers of the 
other two should be final and pre- 
vailing. The Founding Fathers didn* 
dare say it because the people at the 
time had a bitter memory of colonial 
judges. But the Court was lucky in 
having a man of immense strength of 
mind, Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who almost a hundred and fifty years 
ago asserted the doctrine of judicial 
supremacy, making the court the final 
arbiter of the constitutionality of acts 
of Congress, and made it stick 

It hasn't worked perfectly, but would 
congressional supremacy have worked 
better? One doubts it. And certainly 
in a Federal system with forty-nine 
different governments, umpires of some 
sort are needed to say who wins and 
who doesn't, even if some of the plays 
are called wrong. 

That they have often called the plays 
wrong in the course of the Court's long 


and dramatic history is a fact known 
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to every student of that history. It is 
the natural result of the frailty of hu- 
man nature—and the judges are hu- 


man. Only gods could keep from writing 
some of their own values and views of 
life into the constitutional document 
they are interpreting. Before the late 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
came to the Court, he made a witticism 
that was to plague him long after his 
majestic mustaches and beard began 
to preside over the highest tribunal. 
“The Supreme Court,” he said, “ inter- 
prets the Constitution—but the Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is.” 

Flocking to see what power and wis- 
dom—and what circus side shows—are 
contained behind the columns of this 
Corinthian temple, the visitors find a 
small courtroom with atrocious acous- 
tics. But the rich impressiveness of the 
scene cannot be wiped out: the heavy 
red velours draperies are like a back- 
drop in a stage setting against which a 
great dramatic performance is enacted. 
Exactly on the hour, at noon, the 
curtains part in the center and the 
Chief Justice and two others appear; at 
almost the same moment, on the left 
and right, the other justices enter in 
groups of three. 

Everyone gets up, the marshal in- 
tones “oyez, oyez” and the rest of the 
traditional mumbo-jumbo, the justices 
apply themselves to the briefs and 
papers before them while page boys 
scurry about bringing them lawbooks 
or carrying notes from one to another; 
the new members of the bar are pre- 
sented for practice before the Court, 
the appellant’s attorney begins his 
argument and has not gone very far 
in it before the members of the world’s 
most powerful tribunal are tearing 
away at him and each other with ques- 


tions, objections and gibes. 


CROSS SECTION OF AMERICA 


The Court aficionados are there in the 
reserved pews—the lawyers and law 
students, the law secretaries and law 
clerks of the justices, the visiting dig- 
nitaries from big business or law firms 
or trade-unions, a sprinkling of Govern- 
ment officials. Their number swells 
when a big case is to be argued, involv- 
ing high stakes of money or power, or a 
“hard case” involving — hair-trigger 
questions of constitutional meaning. 
They follow the verbal crossfire like 
artillery experts on a visit to the front; 
and they sometimes lay wagers on just 
how each justice will vote 

The rest of the audience is less know- 
ing, but it has the merit of forming a 
cross section of America. Here is a 
Midwest couple out of a Grant Wood 
painting, probably on their first Wash- 
ington visit. Here is a gentle-faced 
Jewish mother with her college-age son. 
Here are a Negro, his kerchiefed young 
wife, and two small daughters with 


white ribbons in their hair. Here are 
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two nuns in black robes, taking notes 
in little black books. Here is a row of 
girls on a boarding-school-holiday visit. 
Near them are the knotted hands and 
alert faces of two workmen, probably 
minor trade-union officials. The audi- 
ence strains to follow the technical 
language of the discussion, but most 
end by giving up the sense and remain- 
ing content with the magnificent out- 
ward show, just as one watches a 
movie or a play in a foreign language 
for its mimetic effect. 


HOW THE COURT WORKS 


The Court has developed its fixed 
conventions. It receives no cases ex- 
cept after passing on petitions for re- 
view (writs of certiorari, usually called 
“certs"). The judges work on them 
during summer vacations, or whenever 
they can through the year, for the task 
of passing on them is ever-present and 
exhausting. If three judges agree to a 
cert, the case is put on the calendar to 
be argued. 

The judges hear arguments two 
weeks a month during the Court 
term, then study the cases and write 
their opinions the other two weeks. 
They have a chance to study the law- 
yers’ briefs before the arguments are 
heard. They come to court with ques- 
tions in their minds, and some ply the 
lawyers with questions. The abler law- 
yers sometimes give as good as they 
get, and delight in the battle of wits. 

The Court gathers each Saturday for 
private conference on the cases before 
it. Saturdays are the days that test the 
strength and mettle of a chief justice, 
for he must hold down the dissents if 
possible and keep cases moving so that 
the schedule is not clogged. Chief 
Justice Hughes, who was perhaps the 
best we have had at this job, was some- 
thing of a disciplinarian. He had each 
member present his views and objec- 
tions, and then he sternly moved to a 
vote. Chief Justice Stone, believing in 
more latitude of discussion, let the 
Saturday conference become a sym- 
posium, and sometimes the judges came 
home late for dinner, and the calendar 
got swamped. Chief Justice Vinson 
seems to be following a middle course. 

In the voting the freshman judge 
votes first—so as not to be overawed 
by his seniors—and the chief votes 
last. Actually, however, after the dis- 
cussion by the others, the freshman 
knows pretty well what each vote will 
be, and, if he has kept score in his 
mind, he knows whether his vote will 
break a tie and make a majority. After 
the voting the chief assigns the drafting 
of the Court decision to a member of 
the majority whom he picks. If he is 
not himself in the majority, it is as- 
signed by the senior justice who is. 

The last stage is complex and often 
dragged out. The judge tussles with 
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the opinion he has been assigned, picks 
the arguments he wants out of the 
briefs or the discussions, reads the 
chief precedents that come closest to 
the case, has his assistants digest cthers. 
Once the opinion is drafted, it goes to 
the Court printer, is set up in beautiful 
big type, with wide margins, and is 
circulated to the whole Court. “The 
blasted fertility of my colleagues will 
be the death of me yet,” Holmes once 
complained when three successive 
Court messengers had brought him 
three draft opinions in a row and 
spoiled an afternoon walk. Each judge 
sends the draft back with brief or long 
marginal comment. 

The author of the draft then may 
decide to rewrite it (Balzac, who re- 
wrote his novels on the proof sheets, 
would have delighted in the chance the 
Court. offers) and circulate it again. 
Sometimes the draft will win over a 
marginal voter, or lose one, shifting the 
majority and minority. Sometimes the 
drafting judge will himself change his 
mind in the process, and someone else 
is assigned. 

At some point the other judges 
decide whether they will concur, or 
write separate concurring opinions, 
or write dissents. There may be more 
than one dissent written, especially 
since a judge can let himself go in a dis- 
sent, or try to write one of these short, 
sharp Holmesian ones that have be- 


come literary as well as legal classics. 
ACTORS IN BLACK 


The opinions are handed down on 
“judgment days,” three Mondays a 
month. Each judge may choose to read 
his, or (what is more frequent) sum- 
marize it orally, sometimes putting in 
verbal asides not in the printed ver- 
sion. Once the opinion is released, the 
judges wait for the comments of edi- 
torials, columns, law journals, much as 
stagefolk wait for first-night reviews. 
(Except that these comments continue 
for years, decades, even centuries.) The 
bound volumes of decisions are con- 
stantly thumbed, constantly argued 
over. There are among lawyers the 
same heated discussions of the fine 
points of the judicial art as there are 
among drama critics about actors. 

I know of ‘no comparable situation 
in the history of government where a 
body of men are subject to so close and 
exacting a scrutiny of their work over 
the generations—a scrutiny for logic, 
for consistency, for break or continuity 
with tradition, for personal creativeness, 
for social utility, This is the final meed 
and sanction for the year after year of 
heartbreaking, lonely work. It is what 
gives the Court its strength and pres- 
tige, beyond any force that all the 
Federal marshals could muster. More 
important than an army or a police is 


the knowledge that the Supreme Court 
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has the hearts and minds of the people 
with it. 

When it loses them, as with the 
Dred Scott case involving the question 
of slavery, or the “ horse-and-buggy ” 
New Deal cases involving the fight 
for a legislative program, the nation 
is hurled into a constitutional crisis. 

But there is one type of constitu- 
tional crisis that crops up in every 
period of national tension—the struggle 
over the definition of civil liberties, and 
the meaning of the guarantees of free- 
dom embodied in the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This is the 
great debate which is going on in the 
United States today: how far we should 
maintain civil liberties, considering the 
very real threats of totalitarian sys- 
tems. It went on after World War I 
as well. 


COURT CLASSIC 


The case of Abrams v. the U. S. was 
one of these great cases. It started 
when a small group of radicals printed 
some inflammatory leaflets during 
World War I, climbed up to the roof of 
a loft in New York's garment district, 
and scattered them down on the street. 
They were tried under the 1917 Es- 
pionage Act in the lower Federal courts 
and sentenced to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The appeal to the Supreme Court was 
on the ground that the First Amend- 
ment guaranteed freedom of speech 

By a vote of seven to two, with 
Justice Clarke writing the majority 
opinion, the Supreme Court upheld the 
convictions. The crucial argument Jus- 
tice Clarke used was that Abrams and 
the other defendants had urged in 
their leaflets the curtailment of war 
production in America, “ with intent by 
such curtailment” (as the indictment 
put it) “to cripple or hinder the U.'S. 
in the prosecution of the war.” 

The dissenting opinion was written 
by Justice Holmes, with Justice Bran- 
deis joining in it. Holmes joined issue 
with Clarke on the question of what 
the defendants had “intended,” saying 
that the intent to interfere with the 
American war effort was not the imme- 
diate motive of the defendants. 

. when words are used exactly, 
a deed is not done with intent to pro- 
duce a consequence unless that conse- 
quence is the aim of the deed.” 

What is most important, however, 
about the whole group of civil-liberties 
cases connected with World War | 
is the “clear and present danger” test 
which Holmes and his colleague Bran- 
deis developed for use in setting the 
limits of free speech. Holmes first pre- 
sented this test in the Schenck case, 
writing the majority opinion of the 
Court. Congress, he said, is forbidden 
by the First Amendment to abridge 
freedom of speech. But it does have 
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the power to pass laws to prevent cer- 
tain evils. The question about any 
“whether the 
words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that 
they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congress has a right to pre- 
vent.” This has now become the gener- 
ally accepted test. 


utterance, he wrote, is 


AN OLYMPIAN’S OPINION 


But Holmes could not see any such 
danger in the leaflets that were thrown 
from the roof by the Abrams case de- 
fendants. ‘Nobody can suppose that 
the surreptitious publishing of a silly 
leaflet by an unknown man, without 
more, would present an immediate dan- 
ger that its opinions would hinder the 
But, he 
“even if I am technically wrong 


success of Government arms.”’ 
added, 
and enough can be squeezed from these 
poor and puny anonymities to turn the 
color of legal litmus paper . . . the 
most nominal punishment seems to me 
all that possibly could be inflicted, un- 
less the defendants are to be made to 
suffer . . . for the creed that they 
avow. .. . When men have realized 
that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe . . . 
that the ultimate good desired is bet- 
ter reached by free trade in ideas—that 
the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which 
their wishes safely can be carried out. 
That, at any rate, is the theory of our 
Constitution. It is an experiment, as all 
life is an experiment. Every year, if not 
every day, we have to wager our salva- 
tion upon some prophecy based upon 
imperfect knowledge While that experi- 
ment (of the Constitution) is part of 
our system, | think that we should be 
eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expression of opinions that 
we loathe and believe to be fraught 
with death, unless they so imminently 
threaten immediate interference with 
the lawful and pressing purposes of the 
law that an immediate check is required 
to save the country.” 

The battle that Justices Clarke and 
Holmes fought out in the Abrams case 
is still raging. Most Americans believe 
earnestly in civil liberties. All agree 
that at some point, in the interest of 
national survival, limits must be placed 
on freedom of expression, otherwise the 
First Amendment would become the 
suicide clause of the Constitution. 
Where the differences arise is on the 
question of where those limits should be 
set. 

The "clear and present danger” test 
still leaves it to the judgment of men— 
whether in Congress or on the Court— 


to decide when that danger is so press- 


ing an “immediate check” 


is required. 
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Every strong institution has its 
personal legendry to back it up. In the 
case of the Supreme Court the legend- 
ary figure has become Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. A play has been done about 
him (The Magnificent Yankee), and a 
best-seller biography by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen( Yankee From Olympus). 
A vast novel by Carl Sandburg (Re- 
membrance Rock) includes him as a 
main figure, and there are numberless 
anecdotes. He had the advantage of 
dying very old, at ninety-three, and he 
never lost either his sense of humor or 
his perspective. He went to Harvard, 
knew Emerson at his father’s table, 
fought in the Civil War, was three times 
wounded. He dallied with philosophy, 
and turned to the study of law. “A 
man,” he told a class of students, “may 
live greatly in the law as elsewhere, 
that there as elsewhere he may wear 
his heart out after the unattainable.” 

A Boston aristocrat, handsome, 
literary and brilliant, his career from a 
law-school post to the Supreme Court 
had a serene inevitability about it very 
unlike that of Black from the Alabama 
soil, or Frankfurter, the immigrant boy, 
or Douglas working or bumming his way 
on freight cars across a continent. What 
made him great was that for all his back- 
ground, and his basic economic con- 
servatism, he held the Court's function 
in a free society higher than his own 
preferences, and because he believed in 
freedom he became the god of the lib- 
erals. A man is not grown up, he wrote, 
until he has come to understand that 
he is not God. Because he refused to 
play God, he wanted the Court to 
leave a large margin of tolerance for the 
errors of social experiment, and fo, 
“free trade in ideas . . . in the competi- 
tion of the market.” 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


Sut the chief elements in the Holmes 
popular legend center around his un- 
stuffy, human qualities. While fond of 
his colleague Brandeis, he always 
avoided reading the heavy economic 
tomes Brandeis lent him, in favor of 
French novels, or philosophy, or even 
Vize Baby. He had a cavalier way with 
ladies, and an eye for pretty ones. 
Some of the stories about him are now 
s© familiar that they have almost be- 
come part of American folklore. There 
is the famous story of his walk with 
Brandeis on the Washington street 
when he was close to ninety. The wind 
whipped up a pretty girl's skirts, re 
vealing her legs, and Holmes sighed 
reminiscently, “Ah, to be seventy 
again.” And there is the other classi 
about Holmes turning to the man next 
to him at a burlesque show with the 
r, I thank God 
for giving me such low tastes.” 


fervent comment, “Si 
Finally, 
there is the remark quoted in Wesley 
McCune’s The Nine Young Men. As 
Holmes and Chief Justice William 



































Howard Taft emerged together from 
one of the Court's Saturday confer- 
ences, Holmes seemed to be talking 
earnestly to Taft. “ Mr. Chief Justice,” 
he was overheard to say, “as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court I respect 
you. As former President of the United 
States ] honor you. But as a lawyer 
you are no damn good.” 

Most justices are appointed (and 
Holmes was no exception) because the 
President thinks their views are what 
he wants at the time. The Federalists, 
before they were pushed out of power 
by the Jeffersonian revolution, did 
their best to pack the courts with their 
own judges. Waiting for a vacancy so 
that he could use his appointing power, 
Jefferson ruefully concluded, ‘' Few die 
and none resign.” Presidents, like 
politica! bosses, keep these transactions 
away from black and white on paper. 
But there is a classic letter from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to his friend Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, asking whether Holmes 
could be trusted on the Court. Was he, 
T. R. asked, “in the higher sense, in 
the proper sense . .. a party man, a con- 
structive statesman, constantly keep- 
ing in mind his adherence to the prin- 
ciples and policies under which this 
nation had been built up and in accord- 
ance with which it must go on?” The 
question. was a natural one. EXery 
President asks it in some form, whether 
explicitly or not. The hitch was that 
after the appointment, Holmes dared 
vote in the Northern Securities casq 
against the President's trust-busting 
line. T. R. was furious. “1 could carve 
out of a banana,” he said with rage, 
“a judge with more backbone than 
that.” Which is to say, he had been 
given a good lesson in the meaning of 
an independent judiciary. 


TAFT’S TUG-OF-WAR 


William Howard Taft had a dis- 
arming candor about politics and the 
Court. When he left the White House 
he expressed his pr ide that six members 
of the Court were his appointees, and 
that they would serve as a rampart 
against his successor’s policies. "1 have 
said to them,” Taft declared with glee, 
"Daron you, if any of you die, I will 
disown you!” One did, and when Wil- 
son nominated: Brandeis in his place, 
Taft was one of the leaders of the fight 
against confirmation. On Harding's 
election Taft got the chief justiceship. 
He continued under Harding and Coo- 
lidge to keep his hand in politics. Taft 
considered Herbert Hoover a revolu- 
tionary, and when Hoover was elected 
President, Taft vowed he would not 
resign and thereby give Hoover a 
chance to appoint his successor on the 
bench. “I am older and slower and 
less acute and more confused,” he 
wrote in his declining years. “ However 
as long as... | am able to answer in 


my place, I must stay on the Court in 


order to prevent the Bolsheviki from 
getting control.” 

The question of how long a life ten- 
ure stretches, and when a judge is too 
old to do his job, has never been settled. 
Justice Stephen J. Field was once on 
a committee that waited on Justice 
Robert C. Grier when the aged justice 
showed signs of senility ; the committee 
told Grier he must resign. He did. After 
some years, Field’s colleagues in turn 
grew worried about his growing senil- 
ity, and Justice Harlan reminded him 
of his mission to Grier. “ Yes,” Field 
answered, ‘I remember him. And a 
dirtier day's job I never did.” 


THE COURT TODAY 


Chief Justice Hughes was careful 
to retire before anyone could raise the 
question of failing powers. Holmes 
stayed on the Court until almost the 
end, but even at ninety Holmes was 
alert, although feeble. His letters show 
how aware he was that a judge who 
cannot handle his work throws a greater 

r burden on his colleagues. This was 
part of the premise behind Franklin 
Roosevelt's plan to keep the justices 
moving. The other premise was that 
“nine old men” mean a Court which 
blocks progress because age brings a 
hardening of the mind. The Court's 
average age at the time of the Roose- 
velt “Conrt packing” bill was well 
over seventy. The average age of the 
Court now is just less than sixty. But 
Justice Black at seventy is unlikely to 
be less liberal than today, and Justice 
Burton at seventy unlikely to be more 
conservative. Age is a factor in social 
views, but far: from a decisive one. 
What is really decisive is the experi 
ence {nd training and background of 
each judge, and the intellectual temper 
of the period. 

With this in mind it may be re- 
warding to examine the backgrounds 
and personalities of the members of 
today’s Supreme Court. In fact, such 
information is essential if we are to 
understand why some justices vote 
liberal,” why some justices vote “ con- 
servative,” and why other justices 
switch their vote from one side to the 
other. Taking them in the order of 
their appointment, here are the nine 
members of the current Court: 

Hugo La Fayette Black (sixty-three), 
is the Court's senior member in years of 
service. He is also the one with the 
most dramatic contrasts. A Southerner, 
from the deep South of Alabama, he is 
at the same time the acknowledged 
leader of the militant bloc on the left 
Outwardly gentle, with courtly man- 
ners, he has proved himself a fighter 
with cold steel in his Senate career and 
a brilliant strategist in the technical 
wheelings and turnings of the behind 
the-scenes battles in the conference 
room. A little frailer now than when he 


led many of the Roosevelt legislative 
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battles in the Senate, Black still has an 
aware and springy manner, gleaming 
eyes, a cocked head that seems to aim 
at wherever there is-a fluttering in the 
bushes, a little like an alert pointer. In 
Black’s case the armies of the Lord in- 
clude every dispossessed, underprivi- 
leged and disinherited group, and the 
foe are the oligarchs of economic power 
and privilege. Black himself came from 
lower-middle-class stock in the red- 
soil, red-neck and red-gallus area of the 
South. His schooling was hard won. He 
is anything but a starry-eyed crusader; 
his training in Southern politics gave 
him an armory of expedients and tac- 
tics that made him a dangerous Senate 
opponent and still makes him a tough 
infighter on the Court. The political 
training had one unsavory aspect, 
which emerged when a newspaper syn- 
dicate—after Black's appointment to 
the Supreme Court had been confirmed 
by the Senate—published the details 
of his early membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan. The uproar that followed 
made Black and the Klan one of the 
great causes célébres in the history of 
Supreme Court political fights, paral- 
leled only by the uproar in 1916 over 
the nomination of the “People’s At- 
torney,”” Louis D. Brandeis. A lesser 
man might have been destroyed by it, 
but Black calmly rode out the storm 
and remained to write Court opinions 
which show him at the exactly opposite 
pole from the Klan on every issue of 
freedom, tolerance, and policy. 


FREE-WHEELING JUDGE 


Stanley Reed (65) is the “swing 
judge,” so close to the center of the 
Court alignments and so free-wheeling 
in his mind that he is the despair of 
students like Prof. C. Herman Pritchett 
who, in his able book, The Rooserelt 
Court, has made statistical studies of 
the justices’ voting habits in order to 
set up a sort of liberalism index and a 
pugnacity index. It is often Reed's vote 
that swings a case, which makes him 
the man ardently wooed by both sets of 
suitors, like a beautiful but indecisive 
heiress, Not that Reed has any glamour. 
His bald head makes him look exactly 
like an egg; the loop of his pince-nez 
forms a centerpiece between his eye- 
brows, and even the creases on each 
side of his nose and mouth are sym- 
metrically regular, while his smile, like 
his vote, is delicately balanced on the 
grave side. He is gentle and earnest, and 
he reminds Court visitors of a high- 
school teacher they once had— precise, 
conscientious, and without color or 
humor. He got a good legal education, 
ending with a year at the Sorbonne; he 
practiced as a small-town successful 
lawyer in Kentucky; he was brought 
into the New Deal as a technical law- 
yer, was counsel for the RFC, and later 
as solicitor general argued several im- 
portant New Deal test cases before the 


Court. But even as a New Dealer he 
was careful not to go too far to the left; 
on the Court he has been careful not to 
move too far from the center. He is a 
technical judge, good on administra- 
tive details. He tries to decide cases on 
the narrowest grounds possible, and to 
avoid the broad and raging floodwaters 
of the great issues of policy and consti- 
tutional interpretation. In a Court uni- 
verse of bold blacks and whites, he is 
the good gray man. 

There is nothing gray about Felix 
Frankfurter (67) except his hair, as is 
becoming to the oldest justice on the 
Court. Yet his age is the last thing 
one thinks about him, for he is a dart- 
ing, radiating, explosive package of 
compactly packed energy. His mind is 
like fissionable matter, with one idea 
splitting off from another mexhaustibly 
and setting off a chain-reaction in the 
listener. Or perhaps a different figure is 
better: his mind is a little like the struc- 
ture of one of his sentences, generally a 
long sentence, at once serpentine and 
brittle, that winds and crackles its 
way into a subject by the help of many 
subordinate clauses and parentheses. 
It is involved, magisterial—and enor- 
mously alive. The more irreverent of 
his former secretaries like to call him, 
adapting the Soglow creation, " the little 
Judge.” His diminutive size, round face, 
the dancing eyes behind his pince-nez, 
the unending stream of mocking wit, 
which is punctuated by a radiant and 
explosive laugh: all these combine to 
form an unforgettable image. 

A Jewish immigrant from Austria at 
twelve, educated at New York's City 
College, working as a young lawyer in 
the public service under Henry Stim- 
son, a Washington labor administrator 
in World War I, and a law professor at 
Franklin Roosevelt 
chose him for the Court, Frankfurter 
is proof in his life that the success-story 


Harvard until 


American dream of the career open to 
talent is anything but dead. He has 
been called a busybody with his finger 
in every political brew, for it is the fiber 
of his being to read everything, hear 
everything, know everything and be in 
touch with everyone. More than any 
other member of the Court he inspires 
loves and hates, loyalties and im- 


placable feudist enmities. 
SLINGS AND ARROWS 


He was once known by the unknow- 
ing as a radical, mainly for his cham- 
pioning of Sacco and Vanzetti and his 
role in the “ administrative revolution” 
of the New Deal. Others, equally un- 
knowing, attack him today either as a 
liberal turncoat who has sold out the 
left on labor issues and civil liberties, or 
else as a man who has always been a 
reactionary masquerading as a liberal. 
The truth is that Frankfurter remains, 
as always, a moderate liberal who be- 


lieves the chaos of modern society needs 
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controls, and that the New Deal saved 
capitalist democracy from destruction. 
But he is also, and has always been, in 
the best sense, a traditionalist. 

William Orville Douglas (51) is an 
unconventional judge even for a Court 
filled with unconventional judges. His 
sandy hair is always tousled, his un- 
judicial light-colored suits are rumpled, 
he puts his feet on his desk, he has a 
spittoon always handy, he wore a 
fedora hat (broad-brimmed, West 
Coast style) on his first formal Supreme 
Court visit to the White House, and in 
other ways also he fits the hail-fellow 
pose of a politician rather than the 
stuffed-shirt black-robe pose of a 
judge. But one doubts how much of 
a pose it is with him. 


MOUNTAIN MAN 


A penniless mountain-country boy 
who grew up in the state of Washing- 
ton, he hitched his way on freight cars 
East to Columbia, earned his way 
through college and law school, be- 
came a high-powered young law pro- 
fessor and an expert in corporate re- 
organization, followed Joe Kennedy as 
“purged” the 
stock market in a way that made Wall 


SEC Chairman and 


Street give him its grudging: respect, 
and was appointed tothe Court at forty. 
An expert in corporate finance and 
corporate law, he has the art of turning 
his abilities to any field, and has come 
to rank almost with Black and Frank- 
furter in legal mastery. While he votes 
with Black less frequently than before, 
he is still a sturdy member of the 
liberal wing. He has never lost his boy- 
ish look—that of the boy from Yakima 
and the Wallowa Mountains who still 
spends his summers in a mountain 
cabin and keeps the mountain flora 
under glass in his chambers. 

Look hard at his face and you no 
longer think of him as young. It is a 
shrewd face and also a ravaged one, as 
if it belonged to a lonely man who has 
wrestled with demons. Outwardly 
loose-jointed and relaxed, he neverthe- 
less suggests the inner tensions of a 
tinder man who keeps a tight hold on 
himself so he will not go up in flames. 
Partly this is due to the fact that he 
has traveled far and fast. Partly, it 
may be due to political ambitions— 
which he consistently disclaims. 

Robert Houghwout Jackson (58) is 
a former Roosevelt militant who now 
finds himself on the right wing writing 
sharp and bitter dissents from the ma- 
jority opinions of his erstwhile New 
Deal brethren. He seems to relish the 
role of being the Court maverick who 
does not fear to make the Court feuds 
public. He is the best stylist on the 
Court, and his opinions make the best 
literature, especially when he taunts 
his colleagues with some allusion to 
Byron or Demosthenes, and drives 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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IN TEMPLE COURT Negro children play in dirty, cluttered back yards typical of city’s overcrowded Negro slums. 


THE NEGRO 


His treatment in democracy's capital is a democratic contradiction 


WASHINGTON has the largest per-capita Negro 
population of any city in the United States. 
It also has some of the worst Negro slums and 
some of the harshest anti- Negro discriminatory 
practices in the nation. The problems raised 
by these conditions are admitted by almost 
everyone in Washington, but active work to- 
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ward their solution lags. The city insists that it 
is heir to a Southern tradition. Along with its 
charm and grace it clings also to Jim Crowism. 

Some obvious manifestations of segregation 
are absent in Washington. Negroes hold a 
handful of responsible Government jobs. 
Negro children cannot go to public schools 
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with white children, although Howard, the so- 
called Negro University, offers an excellent 
non-segregated education for all. There are 
Negro secretaries, file clerks and receptionists 
in Civil Service. 

But Negroes go home from work to rigidly 
segregated districts. If they go to nearby 
Virginia they ride in the rear of the bus. Their 
districts are slums for the most part. Their 
recreation is limited to Negro movie theaters, 
Negro hotels, Negro pools, Negro dance halls, 
the majority not equal to their white coun- 
terparts. The flaws are local in manifestation, 
but more than that in effect. They represent 
a barrier to understanding in a world where 
we are the champion of democracy. 














JUDGE. Armond W. Scott, born 70 years ago in Wilmington, N.C., is a 
Municipal Court judge, the only Negro jurist serving in the District. 


CONGRESSMAN. Illinois Representative William Levi Dawson is Chairman 


of Committee on Executive Expenditures, has been in Congress since 1942, 


ADMINISTRATOR. One-time clergyman Mordecai Johnson, a University 


of Chicago alumnus, is first Negro to be president of Howard University. 
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LAWYER. Washington-born specialist in civil rights, Charles H. Houston 
was admitted to bar in 1924, is considered greatest Negro lawyer. 


SURGEON. Dr. C. R. Drew holds degrees from Amherst, McGill and Colum- 
bia, heads Howard University Medical School’s Department of Surgery. 
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PROFESSOR. Sterling A. Brown, of Howard's English Department, ha» 
taught at Universities of Atlanta, New York and Minnesota and at Vassar. 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 51) 


anchored in the Potomac; but the big 
thing in their lonely lives is to make 
some friends and meet some men. Many 
of them don't seem to succeed. You see 
them strolling in little groups through 
the parks on Sundays, all dressed up 
and totally unsquired. They've been to 
church, perhaps, and had late breakfast 
at the Statler 
the week 


the one extravagance of 
and when their walk’s over, 
they'll go to a movie. At the dances 
given by the State societies, the sight 
of crowds of government girls waiting 
around to get danced with, to be spoken 
to, is a sad thing. Probably each of 
these girls had her circle of friends back 
home. Still, they stay on in Washing- 
ton, waiting, hoping. 

Some, however, have more luck than 
their unfortunate sisters. I once asked 
a secretary if she liked Washington. 
Her eyes lighted and her face became 
beautiful. “Oh, it's marvelous!” she 
said. | asked her what she liked about 
it. “ You can go out with a married 
man, and nobody holds it against 
you.” 

Washington is the fourth or fifth (we 
won't know till this year’s census is 
taken) largest Negro city in the world; 
nearly thirty per cent of its inhabitants 
are colored. The first Negro of note in 
Washington history was Benjamin Ban- 
neker, a mathematician and astrono- 
mer. While L’Enfant was drawing up 
his plan, Banneker assisted Andrew 
Ellicott in surveying the ten miles 
square donated by Virginia and Mary- 
land, and in laying out its boundary 
stones, some of which may still be seen. 
From its beginning the capital was an 
important port for the slave trade. 
Slave trading was abolished there in 
1850, under Henry Clay's California 
Compromise, although slavery contin- 
ued to exist until the Civil War. 


THE COLOR QUESTION 


Washington Negroes today are under 
Jim Crow restrictions almost every- 
where but in the public transportation 
system. The Negro slums are frightful, 
some of them dating back to the Civil 
War; and the city’s high mortality 
rate from tuberculosis comes almost 
entirely from the slum dwellers. Con- 
gress has been looking into Washing- 
ton’s Negro slums, and it is to be hoped 
that under the new Housing Bill the 
Negroes now festering in them may 
achieve better living conditions, There 
is segregation in the Washington 
schools, but in Howard University the 
Negroes have an educational institu- 
tion to be proud of, Pedagogical experts 
have declared it to be better than many 
white universities throughout America 
And in spite of the discrimination 
against them, Negroes in large numbers 
continue to come to live in Washington. 
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White Washingtonians blame the 
city’s very high crime rate on the Ne- 
groes, and use their presence as an ex- 
cuse for not doing more about obtaining 
the right to vote. After Congress fired 
Boss Shepherd, it abolished the ter- 
ritorial form of government—during 
its brief existence the citizenry, black 
as well as white, had been allowed 
to vote—and set up government by 
a triumvirate of appointed District 
Commissioners, one of whom must 
be an officer from the Army's Corps 
of Engineers, At the same time it 
abolished voting in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The reason for this, although 
nobody had the courage to come out 
and say so publicly, was the number of 
recently freed slaves, all of them poor 
and most of them ignorant, who made 
up thirty per cent of the city’s popula- 
tion: Congress was afraid of their being 
formed into an easily manipulatable 
political bloc. Negroes had been guar- 
anteed political rights by Constitu- 
tional Amendment, but rather than 
allow them to vote in the capital, Con- 
gress decided there should be no voting 
there at all. For seventy-six years now — 
half of Washington's existence— Wash- 
ingtonians have been voteless. 

The citizens of Washington, the na- 
tional capital of a country which boasts 
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of being the greatest free democracy on 
earth, suffer taxation without repre- 
sentation, an abuse we once raised con- 
siderable fuss about. A Washingtonian 
may be taxed humpbacked, and if he 
is of military age he is subject to draft 
in wartime and may be sent off to 
risk his life in the Armed Forces; but 
he’s not allowed to vote for a presiden- 
tial or even an aldermanic candidate. 

Looking at the handsome fagade 
of Washington, a tourist gets the idea 
that it is a well-governed city; actually 
it is badly run. Graft isn't responsible 
for this; the fault lies in the shocking 
cumbersomeness of the governing ma- 
chinery —one hundred or so Federal and 
District agencies share the task. Con- 
gressmen, who are elected not only to 
look after the interests of their home 
districts but to safeguard the nation in 
its foreign affairs, surely are busy 
enough without having to bother with 
city government as well; yet one day in 
every two weeks during sessions, Con- 
gress must drop vital business to act as 
a city council. As the Washington Post 
said in an editorial: 


What are the District problems that 
claim the attention of the national 
lawmaking body? Representative 
O'Hara provided us with a fair sam- 


A COCKTAIL PARTY at the Indian Embassy, as seen by artist Bartoli. 
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ple the other day when he presided 
over the local controversy as to who 
shall collect receipts from the sale of 
hot dogs and soda pop at the District 
Armory. Congress has had to deliber- 
ate upon the sale of rockfish in the 
District, the removal of stone piers 
from a street, the granting of licenses 
to local chiropractors, and the naming 
of streets. 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE 


Those who champion Home Rule 
blame civic indifference for everything 
criticizable in Washington—from the 
unsanitary condition of the municipal 
hospital to the difficulty in supporting 
a symphony orchestra; and they blame 
the lack of suffrage for the civic 
indifference. The main obstacles to 
the attainment of suffrage are the bug- 
aboo of Negro domination and the fact 
that so many Washingtonians maintain 
legal residences “back home,” which 
enables them to escape the Washington 
city taxes and jury service. However, 
as Washington keeps on growing, the 
costs of its municipal government in- 
crease, and the Washingtonians who 
pay the costs get less and less for their 
money. About half the real estate in 
Washington belongs to the Federal 
Government and tothe sixty-eightcoun- 
tries having embassies or legations there; 
although this property receives all the 
advantages the District government 
provides in the way of police and fire 
protection, and sewage and water sys- 
tems, it is tax free. The Washington- 
jans who do pay the taxes are becoming 
more articulate and angrier, with the 
passage of time. Home Rulers are con- 
fident that in the foreseeable future our 
national capital will be permitted to 
become part of the Union. 

Anyone who has dabbled a little in 
the history of Washington soon comes 
to the conclusion that a lot of things 
people talk about there—or get excited 
over—aren't particularly novel. We've 
heard a good deal in the past couple of 
years about the beating which men 
prominent in the Government of our 
country have to take from Congress, 
the newspapers and the radio commen- 
tators; but George Washington would 
have understood this perfectly. During 
his second term as President he became 
so enraged by a cartoon in an opposi- 
tion journal which showed him being 
led to the guillotine that, according to 
Jefferson, he swore that “by God” he 
had rather be in his grave than in his 
present situation; that he had rather be 
on his farm than to be made emperor 
of the world.” Once, a simon-pure Old 
Washingtonian, an elderly gentleman 
who had lived there all his life, gave 
me a long grumble about the physical 
changes that were being made in the 
city (for Washington is never finished). 
It was no longer the same place that he 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
had known and loved; the changes be- 
wildered him. I was sympathetic until 
a couple of days later I found a maga- 
zine article about Washington written 
in 1875, shortly after the ministrations 
of Boss Shepherd. It began: “A trans- 
formation bewildering to its old resi- 


” 


dents. ... 
THE SOCIAL SWIM 


But it's when the history dabbler 
looks into the story of Washington so- 
ciety that he soon realizes he’s on fa- 
miliar ground. We hear and read a lot 
today about the Crashers, those fami- 
lies or individuals who have struck it 
rich but haven't been able to make the 
grade in their own communities (or 
have been dissatisfied with the local 
pinnacles they attained there), and 
who then try Washington. Such people 
began arriving as soon as the Civil War 
was over and, with plenty of cash and 
fighting spirit, took up the assault on 
the barriers. Before the Civil War, the 
ascendancy in Washington society was 
held by the Southern aristocracy, es- 
pecially the Virginian; but when Seces- 
sion came, the ranking Southern fami- 
lies in the city left to support their 
cause. After Appomattox there was a 
realignment in the capital's social 
hierarchy. For a while the undisputed 
social leader was Mrs. William Sprague, 
the daughter of Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, whom Lincoln had made Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court; then 
her life took a tragic turn and she ended 
up peddling butter and eggs from back 
door to back door. 

Once in a great while, Washington 
society is disturbed by the arrival of 
people who have social rating elsewhere 
that is equal, or superior, to that of any 
native Washingtonian. This happened 
during the last war when members of 
fashionable Long Island society went 
to the capital for war work. The Cave 
Dwellers, who are the Washingtonians 
already inside the barriers, and who re- 
sent outsiders of whatever rank, coined 
a term for these Long Island invaders— 
Chutists. There are, of course, innu- 
merable jokes about the Cave Dwellers. 
One concerns a young Cave Dweller 
who went to New York and brought 
back a reproduction of Whistler's 
Mother which she showed to her 
mother. “What a wicked waste of 
money !” the mother Cave Dweller said. 
"She was nothing but a McNeill from 
North Carolina.” 

Then there's the matter of preced- 
ence, which, socially, means no more 
than who shall go in to dinner in front 
of, or behind, whom, and which one 
sits above, or below, the other at table. 
Back in the 1920's the country was 
amused by a squabble between two 
prominent Washington ladies over pre- 
cedence. Lady guests have been known 


to sneak into the dining rooms of 
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their hostesses before dinner and move 
their own place cards up to positions of 
better vantage. The capital of world de- 
mocracy is the most precedence-ridden 
city in the world. 

Well, the precedence problem was 
acute during the first administration of 
Thomas Jefferson (1801-1805). Jeffer- 
son was a widower whose two married 
daughters lived with their families, so 
that he had no womenfolk about him 
to scold him into taking precedence se- 
riously. Besides, he was too busy —pur- 
chasing Louisiana, running the country 
and his party, playing the violin, mak- 
ing a translation of the New Testament 
for himself, conducting experiments in 
agriculture, being the nation’s leading 
architect, writer and political theorist, 
and penning an unbelievable number 
of personal letters. He led a fine 
bachelor’s life in the White House, 
where the floors were likely to be strewn 
with the bones of a newly-dug-up pre- 
historic elephant, and the tables, chairs 
and desks covered with potted plants 
he was experimenting on. Although he 
had invented an ingenious contrivance 
like a turnstile for holding his coats 
and breeches, Mr. Jefferson was not 
very dainty about his clothes. When 
the British Minister, Anthony Merry, 
put on full diplomatic regalia and 
paid his first call at the White House, 
he was shocked. “ Introduced to a man 
as the President of the United States,” 
he wrote home to the Foreign Office, 
“not merely in an undress, but actually 
standing in slippers down at the heels, 
and pantaloons, coat and underclothes 
indicative of utter slovliness and in- 
difference to appearance, but in a state 
of negligence actually studied.” Worse, 


however, was yet to come. 
THE RULE OF PELE-MELE 


Ladies had curtsied to President and 
Mrs. Washington, and American court 
life under the John Adamses had been 
formal and stiff. As a practicing demo- 
crat and an inventor, Mr. Jefferson de- 
cided to change White House social 
procedure, so he abolished all rules 
of precedence previously observed and 
set up in its place what he termed “ the 
rule of péle-méle.” Its principle was the 
ancient one of first-come-first-served, 
and its intention was to reduce all 
guests to absolute social equality. At 
the first State dinner at which the rule 
of péle-méle was tried out, Mr. Jeffer- 
son offered his arm to Dolly Madison, 
leaving Mrs. Merry, who regarded the 
President's arm as her privilege, trem- 
bling with fury. Mr. Merry then offered 
her his arm, took her in to dinner and 
seated her at the table. This done, he 
had his eye on a vacant chair beside 
the pretty American wife of the Span- 
ish Minister; but before he could reach 
it, it was occupied by a mere Congress- 
man. Merry sent a blazing note to his 


government about the two outrages 
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The cabinet members’ wives and other 
powerful Washington ladies didn’t care 
for the rule of péle-méle either, however, 
and Mr. Jefferson was finally pressured 
into calling it off. 

From time to time Washington so- 
ciety buzzes deafeningly with gossip 
about somebody referred to as That 
Woman. The champion That Woman 
of the capital's social history was doubt- 
less Peggy O’ Neale Timberlake Eaton, 
who was married to Andrew Jackson's 
first Secretary of War. No matter how 
hard the President pleaded, the official 
ladies of Washington, including his own 
niece, would simply not be nice to 
Peggy. Peggy was not the first, though; 
there was also a That Woman in Jeffer- 
sonian times. She was the gorgeous 
Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore, who 
had married a brother of Napoleon's. 


She has made a great noise here, 
and mobs of boys have crowded round 
her splendid equipage to see what I 
hope will not often be seen in this 
country, an almost naked woman. An 
elegant and select party was given by 
Mrs. Robert Smith; her appearance 
at it threw all the company into con- 
fusion, and no one dared to look at 
her bul by stealth; the window shutter 
being left open, a crowd assembled 
round the windows to gel a look al the 
beautiful little creature, for every one 
allows that she is extremely beautiful. 
Her dress was of the thinnest sar- 
cenelt and while crepe without the 
least stiffening in it, without a single 
plait in the skirt, the width at the dbot- 
She was 
engaged the next evening al Madam 
P's; Mrs. Robert Smith and several 
other ladies sent her word, if she 
wished to meet them there, she must 


lom being made of gores. . . . 


promise lo have more clothes on. 


That was written in 1804 by Mrs. 
Samuel Harrison Smith, whose husband 
published Washington's leading news- 
paper, the ational Intelligencer. Mod- 
ern hyperthyroid Washington society 
reporting doesn't seem particularly new 
either. 


DURABLE DOLLY MADISON 


There are periodic battles over what 
lady shall be reckoned the capital's 
First Hostess. One is going on now. But 
whoever wins, she cannot hope to ap- 
proach the record established by Dolly 
Madison, who presided over Washing: 
ton society for six administrations, 
wearing her bird-of-paradise turbans, 
taking snuff with the men, towering 
over her husband—the first American 
President to go in consistently for long 
trousers—and making herself loved by 
everyone. Once, a tall gangling youth, 
the son of a backwoods Congressman, 
went to a White House reception and 
flattened himself in embarrassment 


against a wall. He had just taken a cup 








of coffee from a tray which a servant 
was handing round when, hearing him- 
self addressed by name, he looked up 
and saw the wife of the President of the 
United States standing before him. The 
poor youth was so flustered that he 
dropped his saucer on the floor and un- 
consciously stuffed the cup and spoon 
into his pocket. 





































“Pray how did you leave your ex- 
cellent mother?” the incomparable 
Dolly said, with perfect composure. 
“T once had the honor of knowing her, 
but haven't seen her for some years.” 


PARTY POLITICS 


The very fact that the capital is a 
social beehive goes back to its early 
days when it was full of lonely public 
servants, most of whom couldn't afford 
to bring their families with them. These 
lonesome men swarmed to whatever 
homes in the vicinity would offer a 
welcome, and the hospitality they 
found there provided food, drink, con- 
versation, laughter and, above all, 
parties. It is the party side of Washing- 
ton’s social life that has always roused 
the curiosity of the country—the din- 
ner parties, the diplomatic parties, the 
cocktail parties, the parties where Deals 
are engineered, Secrets are leaked and 
Influence is exercised. Such Washing- 
ton parties as are considered worthy of 
breathless description in the local press 
are given by about fifty hostesses. Re- 
searches by the sociologist Oulahan 
have disclosed that tens of millions of 
dollars are spent yearly on Washington 
parties and that a buffet reception for 
a thousand guests will run to fifteen 
dollars a guest. Catering for parties has 
become one of Washington's largest 
private businesses. Madame Henri 
Bonnet, wife of the French Ambassador, 
has the reputation of giving the smart- 
est parties today. Probably the saddest 
parties in Washington social history 
were thrown during the Harding Ad- 
ministration, when the Hardings would 
invite groups of “the boys and girls” 
in to drink bootleg liquor, and all would 
join in the singing of “Seeing Nellie 
Home.” Nothing graveled the elder 
Cave Dwellers so much since the 
W.C.T.U. presented the bone-dry 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes with an ice- 
water pitcher. 

Probably the only safe generaliza- 
tion that can be made about Washing- 





ton is that it’s a place which gets a 
peculiar hold on those who have lived 
there. It's an expensive, overcrowded 
city, with wicked weather part of the 
year; yet people stay on. Congressmen 
who fail to be re-elected stay on as 
lawyers or lobbyists, and there is even 
one who became . tourist guide at the 


Capitol. “ Back home” never seems the 





same to them again, and particularly to 





their wives. New Yorkers who went 
there for the New Deal or the war, and 
complained incessantly about the capi- 




















tal’s small-townishness and the horrors 
of governmental red tape, keep coming 
back. Maybe it's the rumors they've 
been homesick for. The rumors in 
Washington are wild and crazy, but 
sometimes they turn out. to be truths: 
anyhow, they're always crackling. 
Washington is great for old colleagues 
and old friends; after you leave them 
you keep missing them. Then there's 
the sense of participation, of be- 
longing. A circus man takes pride 
in belonging to the circus, even if his 
job is only pulling on ropes. There's 
something of this feeling in many peo- 
ple who go to Washington and remain 
there in spite of everything. Washing- 
ton is now the Big Top. The show may 
have been on the dull side this after- 
noon, but tonight there might be an 
elephant stampede, so let’s stick around. 
An indefinable but compelling expec- 
tancy is what holds many people in the 
capital. 

During the last war one of our 
foremost generals, in a burst of annoy- 
ance, called Washington a combination 
of Southern efficiency and Northern 
hospitality. After the war he retired 
from the service and announced that 
he would devote the rest of his life to 
farming. But the last time I was in 


Washington I saw him there. “ How's 


the farm doing?” I asked him, He 
grinned. "I tried to leave this place, 
but it just wouldn't work,” he said. 
“Now they couldn't get me out of here 


with a stump puller.” 


THE PRESSURE GROUPS 


Another type of immovable Wash- 
ingtonian is the pressure groupist. The 
species is by no means new; there are 
just more of them. Big Business started 
sending its lobbyists and manipulators 
in force to the capital back in the first 
Grant Administration; but it is only 
since 1932 that Big Labor and Big 
Farm blocs began to exert the tre- 
mendous influence there that they do 
now. Big Religious Denominations and 
Big Racial Segments are also active in 
the capital. Since the New Deal, more 
and more groups on more and more 
levels have spokesmen to holler and 
work for them where it will do the most 
good. 

Back in the early 1920's, during the 
snoozeful era of Warren G. Harding, 
Harvey Fergusson wrote an excellent 
novel laid in Washington called Capilol 
Hill. He first wanted to call it "The 
Million-Breasted Mother,” but was 
dissuaded by friends from doing so. 
(O, Fergusson! Thou shouldst be writ- 
ing at this hour.) Much has been 
preached by reformers about the evils 
of the pressure system, but the institu- 
‘ton is as American as baseball and 
exactly as old as our government: 
Alexander Hamilton was a pressure 
groupist without peer. The only differ- 
ene between pressuring Washington in 






his day and pressuring it in ours seems 
to be that more numerous and more di- 
verse groups are doing it now. What- 
ever the evils of the system may be, 
perhaps it is better to have too many 
pressure groups than too few. There 
was only one pressure group in the 
Third Reich, and there is only one in 
the Soviet Union. 

For some time, dazzling plans for 
the Washington of the future have 
been ready and can be seen in scale 
models at the offices of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Up to the present, the most eye- 
catching part of the city has extended 
from the Capitol westward; but the 
plans for the future call for vast clear- 
ing and construction in the somewhat 
dingy section which lies between the 
Library of Congress Annex and the 
Anacostia. When the plans have been 
carried out, besides more Government 
buildings there will be several modern 
hospitals of adequate size, a convention 
hall with room for 50,000, a stadium 
that will seat 200,000 and a $56,000,- 
000 subway system to ease the capital's 
grave traflic problems. In addition, 
there will be underpasses, parkways, 
elevated highways and more bridges 


across the Potomac. 
WORLD SYMBOL 


The most spectacular thing that has 
happened to the city of Washington 
within living memory is its emergence 
as .. symbol of world power. Forty years 
ago in Europe, where world affairs were 
shaped, nobody cared what Washing- 
ton thought. Thirty years ago Wash- 
ington had the chance to be the decisive 
force in world affairs, but our men in 
Government, correctly gauging the feel- 
ings of our people, refused to accept 
that chance. That may have been a 
tragedy, but it was nobody's fault in 
particular; the temper of our people was 
simply not conditioned then to assume 
such leadership. Those times, however, 
are past. Whether we like it or not, 
Washington is a city whose name 
stands for the greatest concentration of 
power on earth. It has, therefore, come 
a long way since it was a rude colony 
camped in a forest, with unfinished 
Greek 


sloughs for roads; but then so have we, 


temples for workshops and 


the people of the United States, From 
its beginnings, Washington was the 
place where we adjusted our domestic 
stresses and strains; now we must also 
draw the plans for our future in the 
world there. But whatever is done to 
Washington, to its appearance or its 
policies in time to come, it is not likely 
that our capital will change in essence 
any faster than we ourselves change. If 
it did, it wouldn't be us any more. For 
no matter what anybody says or thinks 
about Washington, it is us inescapably. 

THE END 
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DEAN ACHESON leaves for State Department from his Georgetown home. 


GEORGETOWN 


Washington’s most desirable residential section 





GEORGETOWN is a matter of perspec- 
tive. Depending on where you sit, or 
where you live or visit, it is a slum, an 
informally pleasant residential district, 
or the ne plus ultra of social importance. 

Georgetown has rat-infested alleys 
and slums; but surmounting them, and 
making up the Georgetown of the 
society columns, are magnificent old 
houses, rebuilt to modernity without 
losing their colonial grandeur. The sec- 
tion houses VIP's from Government, 
influential lobbyists and just plain rich 
his is the Georgetown of elegant cock- 
tail parties and discreet Government 
ZOSSIP. 

Since Georgetown is a socially desir- 
able address, there are always more 
would-be tenants than space. More 


buildings are being renovated, more 
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opportunities being offered those who 
must further their political or social 
ends by dwelling in the proper geo- 
graphic sphere. To accommodate all 
those who would like to live there, 
Georgetown would have to become a 
hive of apartment houses, and, as such, 
would immediately lose its appeal. [t is 
content to exist as a not-quite-attain- 
able goal for many, as a special preserve 
for the fortunate or talented few. 

Georgetown at its best is charming, 
with fine gardens, handsome homes and 
an 18th-Century atmosphere. Due to 
the sweltering summer climate of the 
capital, no place within its boundaries 
can ever be entirely ideal; but, barring 
that insurmountable difficult y, George- 
town remains its happiest residential 
district. 


Se 


hed 





VISITORS respectfully enter the home of Colonel and Mrs. Alf Heiberg. 


It was built in 1825 by slave labor for a sea captain named Savage. 


BODISCO HOUSE, now owned by Francis Colt de Wolf, was famed in 


1850's for parties thrown by Imperial Russian Minister, Baron de Bodisco. 


Ken Whitmore’s 
spring traveler in 
bright, beautiful woolens. 


Tailored by master-craftsmen 


and luxuriously lined with 


Skinner rayon satin. hoy 


most Georgetown showplaces effort is made to keep alive historical past. FOR STORE NEAR YOU, WRITE KEN WHITMORE, PITTSFIELD. MASS 


TREASURES of house are explained to visitors by Mrs. de Wolf. As in 
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IMPORTED 


HOUSE FRONTS along Thirty-third Street, with ironwork porch railings 
and third-floor gabled windows, are typical of Georgetown architecture. 








PILLARED MANSIONS hang on doggedly to vestiges of front lawn. Many 


have gardens in rear, often gay with swank spring and summer parties. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 VU. S. PROOF | TROLLEY TRACKS carry Cabin John cars noisily past the dignified resi- 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. dences, but they cannot ruffle the inner calm of Georgetown’s elite. 
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MORGAN PHARMACY is a symbol of permanence. It has served residents 


for 75 years, has bulletin board where patrons leave messages for friends. 


BUAC 
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Sunshine and summer weather are a scant 3 hours from New 


York by BOAC Speedbird! Here in Bermuda all your cares 
dissolve as you bask on powdery pink beaches, swim, sail, 
fish, golf, enjoy the myriad pleasures of this romantic semi- 
tropic isle, 

Spend your entire holiday here if you wish, or make 
Bermuda your first stop on a Speedbird Caribbean tour. 
Swift, luxurious Speedbirds now link Bermuda with Nassau, 
Havana, Jamaica, and other West Indies pleasure spots. 
Convenient schedules, incomparable service! 

MID-DAY SPEEDBIRD DAILY TO BERMUDA 
$126 Round Trip from New York (pivs tex) 

MIAMI-NASSAU, Three Round Trips Daily, $30 (pies tex) 

CIRCLE TOUR: Miami—Nassav—Havana—Miami, $52.50 (pivs tex) 





BOOKINGS AND INFORMATION at your local travel agent or BOAC, 

P. 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (Tel: PLaza 5-5960). Offices in 
Washington, D. C., Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal 
and Toronto, 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, founded by Jesuits in 1789, is in but not of 


the District. It is the oldest Catholic university in the United States. Britisy Qverseas Aipws YS Corpora TION 
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CONFERENCE FINALE. At close of a presidential press conference, UP’s Merriman Smith (far right) sprints to close lead gained by 


Washington Star’s Joseph A. Fox. Object of chase is row of phone booths from which news is called in to papers, news bureaus. 


THE PRES 


How the news that is made in the capital gets from Washington to your breakfast-table newspaper 


by A.J. LIEBLING 


ALMOST ANY NEWSPAPER publisher will 
admit that Washington is the best-covered 
city in the world. As the capital of the country 
which has the world’s admittedly greatest 
press, Washington merits this attention, The 
Congressional Directory's list of daily news- 
paper and telegraphic-agency correspondents 
accredited to the galleries of Congress con- 
tains 783 names, an impressive figure if you 
consider that there are only 1802) English- 
language dailies published in the United 
States an average of nearly halfa correspond- 
ent per newspaper The 783, however, include 
several hundred who are press-association 


men, correspondents for foreign newspapers, 


employees of news bureaus serving multiple 


clients, and just plain reporters for Washing- 
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PRESS SECRETARY Charles G. Ross and his wife 


stop to chat with guest at an embassy party. 
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ton newspapers. The number of out-of-town 
newspapers having one or more Washington 
correspondents apiece is, at the maximum, 100. 
Most newspapers in the United States, there- 
fore, whether in Rock Hill, South Carolina, or 


Rock Springs, Wyoming, get only press associ- 


ation news from Washington, plus whatever 
daily Washington columns the publisher feels 
like buying for his palpitant subscribers. 
Press-association men covering Washington 
are the most vigorously ambulatory of their 
calling. Even when they are lucky enough to 
get a ride from one Government building to 
another, they have to pound countless miles of 
corridor floor, usually marble, in order to get 
a story that a fellow in New York would get 
riding straight up in an elevator. New York 
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is a vertical city, but Washington is horizontal. 
News sources are so widely dispersed in Wash- 
ington’ that one reporter on the Associated 
Press has as his daily beat the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Department of Justice, Alien Property 
Custodian, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and a couple of other Government or- 
ganisms. Another covers the Department of 
the Interior, the Veterans’ Administration and 
several oddments; another—these are just 
samples—the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Mafitimne Commission and the United States 
@rcuit Court of Appeals. These odd assort- 
ments result, not from obscure relationship be- 
tween the workings of CAB and Alien Prop- 
erty, but from the simple mutual proximity of 
the agencies involved. The chances are slight 
that a reporter so hurried will gain any pro- 
found insight into the workings of the large, 
complex agencies he touches so cursively. But 
if he does, the chances are that he will get a 
job with that agency, or with a lobby dealing 
with the agency’s field. 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


There are perhaps ninety men and women 
in the Associated Press bureau at Washington, 
and if they serve 30,000,000 readers, which I 
think probable, then each reader is represented 
by 1/333,000 of a reporter at Washington. 

The three major services, the Associated 
Press, United Press and International News 
Service, being competitors, do not pool their 
manpower except by individual treaty between 
reporters, when, for example, one has to go to 
the men’s room. Two press-association men on 
the same story remind the beholder of what 
happens when a sand-lot pitcher tries to hold a 
runner on first base and both of them ignore 
the batter. The press-association man, as you 
find when he has breath enough to talk to you, 
is a competent fellow, almost always with his 
eye on a better job. 

The hurried press-association reporter car- 
ries the raw material of history into the Wash- 
ington news bureau in the form of scrawlings 
on the scratch paper in his por ket. He writes 
it; it is processed by rewrite men and copy- 
readers, and it goes on the wire in fragmentary 
“takes.” A few minutes later it comes out of 
automatic printers in city rooms all over the 
country, cut up into neat lengths like sausage. 
It doesn’t always read very well, but it’s a 
superb trick. 

Press asso iation coverage is fast, perfune - 
tory and superficially factual. It has its ad- 
mirers, mostly officers of press associations, 
but readers of big-city newspapers like the 
New York Times and Herald-Tribune feel sud 
denly detached from the world when they find 
themselves in a town where the paper relies 
entirely upon wire-service news of Washington 
and Europe. For many years, until about 1930 
publishers in small and medium-size cities 
used to defend their kind of Washington cover- 
age with the argument that people refused to 
be bothered reading anything more complete 

The rise of the news magazines has proved 


that people did want more national news and 


NEWS BUREAU. From National Press Building offices, reports go out to newspapers all over the world. 
The building houses Press Club as well as offices of almost all news services and individual papers. 


LUNCH HOUR at Press Club. Newsmen come from CHECKROOM. Doc, long-time Press Club attend- 


their offices in building to ingest food, shop talk. ant, passes out no checks, remembers faces. 


COCKTAIL DANCE. Once a week in winter the Club holds dances for members and guests in main ball- 
room. This room is scene of the more staid National Spelling Bees, held annually for school children. 








FAVORED SITE for news pictures of White House visitors is at entrance. 
Here photographers catch|RAF Marshal, Lord Arthur William Tedder. 


were willing to pay a surprisingly high price 
for it even when it was only a rewrite of the 
big-city papers delivered three days late. The 
circulations of Time and Newsweek are monu- 
ments to the want which press-serviced news- 
papers failed to fill. 

But the Washington correspondent cele- 
brated in schools of journalism and slick maga- 
zines is not a news-service man at all. He is a 
member of a select group, the men who work 
for the 100 papers able and willing to support 
Washington oflices. 

Among these hundred, perhaps a score have 
serious Washington bureaus. Correspondents 
of individual papers operate, in theory, behind 
the skirmish line of press-association men who 
guard them from being scooped on portions of 
the day’s news that the correspondents don’t 
try to cover. This, again in theory, gives the 
correspondent a chance to pick some particu- 
lar area of national affairs and dig deeply into 
it, producing the kind of story that can’t be 
done as spot assignment. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the New York Times and its rival, 
the Herald-Tribune, the Baltimore Sun, the 
Christian Science Monitor, and a few other 
papers operate with some success on this old 
principle. The list, invoked by every apologist 
for the American press, is remarkably short. 
Throw in the Chicago Sun-Times and News, 
the Milwaukee and Providence Journals, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the San Francisco 
Chronicle and any other particular pet of 
yours that I have overlooked, and you will find 
that all the papers ever cited as glories of 
the Fourth Estate serve a total of perhaps 
3,000,000 readers. This is less than the com- 
bined circulations of the Chicago Tribune and 
New York Daily News. 

The Post-Dispatch broke the Teapot Dome 
stories back in the Harding Administration. 
The Herald-Tribune last spring published a ser- 
ies of stories about the five-per-centers, or con- 
tact men with Government connections. The 
Teapot Dome stories prov ided a more ex mmplete 
example of Governmental corruption than the 


100 


five-per-center stories, but both are examples of 
how newspapers with manpower and the will to 
use it can help keep an Administration honest. 
The Herald-Tribune, in 1948, did a series on the 
loyalty witch hunt in the State Department 
that ended the practice of dropping “suspects” 
without even telling them what they were 
charged with. The Post-Dispatch has presented 
the case for a Missouri Valley Authority as no 
newspaper without a good Washington bureau 
could. The Times specializes in detailed infor- 
mation, including of necessity a good deal of 
explanation. While frequently boring and some- 
times smug, it is also comprehensive and indis- 
pensable. But among the twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the Times’ Washington staff there are 
some corking good reporters. 


TWO BITTER OLD MEN 


Aside from this group there are the Hearst 
and McCormick Washington bureaus (Hearst 
Tribune, New York 
Daily News) engaged in the business of proving 
that Franklin D. 
labor unions are pacts with Antichrist, Europe 
is draining the blood from our veins, and the 
country is going to hell in a handbasket. Their 
Washington men scurry about pursuing evi- 
dence to support these fantasies. Members of a 
cult rather than reporters in the conventional 
sense, they furnish two bitter old men, one in 
San Simeon and the other in Chicago, with a 
projection of the old men’s fears and hates. It 
is a curiosity of the newspaper business that 
what a man writes seldom makes any differ- 


Newspapers, Chicago 


Roosevelt was a_ traitor, 


ence in his social relations with other news- 
papermen. And since the Times or the Herald- 
Tribune rarely makes a direct attack on Me- 
Cormick or Hearst, there is no reason why re- 
porters should put themselves out to seem 
more finicking than their employers. 

After the newspapers and important news- 
paper chains come the dailies that maintain 
one or two correspondents apiece, partly for 
prestige and partly to maintain pressure on the 
home-region representatives in Congress. 
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REPORTERS CORNER interested legislators to get opinions on bills in prog- 


ress. Here Illinois Senator Lucas explains Democratic position to newsmen. 


In every city but New York, the Washington 
bureau is the local newspaperman’s ark, his 
one chance to escape a flood of trivia in Omaha 
or Newark. Washington offers his chance to 
move in a comparatively brilliant world, to 
feel close to the center of great things. It 
promises detachment, if not freedom, from the 
city-room hierarchy. The Washington man is 
his own boss between telephone calls from his 
real boss back home. It is, on most papers, a 
relatively well-paid job, and even when the 
paper’s scale of pay is modest, the Washington 
assignment means a necessarily sizable expense 
account. Selection for Washington is flattering 
in itself, and the man selected, if he comes from 
a city of 250,000, often feels that once he is in 
Washington his work may attract the attention 
of a New York or Chicago paper, which will 
hire him away. The plum usually goes to a 
man the publisher likes, and who either shares 
the publisher's prejudices or has learned to 
simulate them. Arrived in Washington, the 
man soon learns to like the place, and to value 
the job because it keeps him there. In many 
instances he becomes an errand boy. 

The Washington reporter may be observed 
in this role even at the presidential press con- 
ference held every Thursday morning. The 
reporters for press assor iations, foreign news- 
papers, radio stations, Washington and out- 
of-town newspapers and news magazines 
assemble for this conference in the round en- 
trance hall of the executive wing of the White 
House. An average attendance is about 150. 
Promptly at 10:30, Secret Service men allow 
them to enter the corridor leading to the pres- 
idential presence, and they flock in like cattle 
through a chute. The press-association men, 
by established procedure, lead the throng. 
Visiting “firemen,” not holders of permanent 
credentials, are run in last. The President 
stands in a corner of his study, backed by a few 
secretaries and Secret Service men. The con- 
ferences, which were inaugurated by the ad- 
William Howard Taft and 


temporarily suspended by a couple of his suc- 


ministration of 














cessors, reached their full flowering under the 
second Roosevelt. The late President often 
made them so dramatic that the newspapers 
had to give more space than they would other- 
wise have wished to the ideas he expressed 
there—which was the motive behind the 
drama. Mr. Truman has caught on extremely 
well, and seems to enjoy conferences as a 
chance for the display of a chipper, almost flip, 
personality, like a night-club magician heckling 
hecklers. 

The correspondents, having reached the 
study, mill around for a fraction of a minute, 
finding their favorite working spots. Some like 
to get up front, particularly the Time, Inc. 
man, who is going touse a lot of adjectives like 
“bug-eyed”’ and “‘beetle-browed” and has to be 
up where he can see the eyes bug and the brows 
beetle. Others prefer a stance almost against 
the wall farthest from Mr. Truman, because 
the acoustics of the room are such that words 
seem to go straight up, bounce off the ceiling 
and sound louder and clearer on that side of 
the room than they do in the center. 


“THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT!” 


The questions begin. “ Mr. President, are 
you going to speak on March fifteenth at 
Trinity College?’’ Trinity is in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the questioner, of course, is 
a man from a Hartford paper. He could have 
asked one of the President's secretaries, he 
pretty surely has asked one of them, but his 
boss has insisted that he ask personally, right 
away. Mr. Truman says, “That has not been 
decided yet.”” This burning question out of the 
way—until the 


j next conference —somebody 
else asks: “Mr. President, what have you to 
say about the proposal Mr. Dewey made at a 
banquet last night, that $450,000,000 be 
raised by private bond issue for the St. Law- 
rence waterway?” The President says, “That 
has been answered many times. It’s on the 
record.”’ The man who asked that knew per- 
fectly 
Buffalo, wants a peg to hang a headline on, 
“Truman Again Blocks River Project.” This 


well it was; his paper, probably in 


goes on for a few minutes, during which the 
President manages to work in some highly 
quotable words about some current preoccupa- 
tion of his. He knows the value of a press con- 
ference as a sounding board. He knows also that 
being sharp with reporters is about as sensible 
as demolishing a telephone because the fellow 
on the other end of the line is needling you. 
$y protocol, the dean of the regular White 
House correspondents gives the signal for the 
conference to break up; it is limited to half an 
hour. The dean, for a number of years, has 
been Merriman Smith, of the United Press. 
Mr. Smith is as anxious as anybody else to get 
to a telephone quickly with a report of the con- 
ference. After the V-E Day conference in 1945 
he slipped and broke his collarbone trying to 


get to a telephone first. By now the collarbone 
has knit so well that he wins the Telephone 
Booth Derby consistently. Mr. Smith brings 
each conference to an end by saying, ‘ Thank 
you, Mr. President,” a minute or so before 
eleven o'clock. He has co-ordinated his start 
with the enunciation of this phrase so that, 


while he never actually turns his back on 
Mr. Truman till he has completed it, both feet 
are in the air and his body is twisting toward 
the exit as he says “dent.” The rest of the 
journalists are away whipping as he flashes 
past them, but he always throws in his break- 
away line a fraction of a minute before they ex- 
pect it, while many of them are still gravid 
with the questions with which their editors 
have impregnated them. Their departure looks 
like the first hundred yards of the Boston 
Marathon, while all the runners are still 
bunched. On their way out they pass a sort of 
alcove where the eleven-o'clock visitors have 
been herded by the Secret Service men to pro- 
tect them from being trampled to death. On 
the particular morning that [ remember, these 
visitors were twelve outstanding Boy Scouts. 

The correspondent for Reuters, the British 
agency, who finished a fast-closing fifty-eighth 
in this race, said after he cooled out: “I don't 
know why they all run after the President's 
conference. They walk after the Secretary of 
State's.” 

The number of telephones in the White 
House offices is limited. The correspondents 
balked of booths breeze three laps around the 
carved narrawood table, a gift to President 
Theodore Roosevelt from General Aguinaldo, 
of the Philippines. They then head out for their 
respective offices. The regular White House cor- 
respondents, who have desks in the press room 
off the entrance hall with direct telephone 
lines to their respective offices, get off their 
accounts of the conference and then settle back 
info their routine. About a year ago an author 
still unknown to his would-be assassins wrote 
in a monthly magazine an article called Wash- 
inglon’s Armchair Correspondents, by One of 
Them. He picked particularly on the White 
House men. “The most favored clique in 
Washington newspaperdom consists of the 
White House correspondents,’ he wrote, and 
accused them of drinking whisky, playing 
poker and acting in a combination for the ex- 
change of news. The favored-clique gag puz- 
zled the White House correspondents, who 
figure they have quite ordinary jobs. 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


“It’s just like covering New York Police 
Headquarters,” young Jack Doherty, of the 
New York Daily News, said, “but easier, be- 
cause the police commissioner won't talk to 
you. The President will. And just as at Police 
Headquarters, you have to spend a lot of 
time waiting.” 

The White House correspondents have to be 
on hand (a) in case anything happens, (b) in 
case of important announcements, (c) in case 
any of the President's visitors has anything to 
d) to cover the 
human side of the White House (President's 
health and spirits). When the President trav- 


say that merits a story and 


els, their task is harder, because he is not an 
easy man to keep up with. They must be up 
and ready when he appears for his early-morn- 
ing walk and they must 


stay up to write 


their stories when he turns in for his cus- 
tomarily short rest. They get 


back later, 


their hours 


(Continued on Page 124) 











































































































THOMAS L. STOKES, United Features columnist, left, 
and Washington Post publisher Philip L. Graham. 
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ARTHUR KROCK, long-time Washington correspond- 


ent for the New York Times, is nationally syndicated. 


DREW PEARSON (center) lunches with people like 


Thurman Arnold (back to camera) for news leads. 

















SNAPSHOT BACKGROUND. Cherry trees along Tidal Basin survived 


wartime anti-Japanese sentiment to remain a favorite camera subject. 


larger throngs of school children and of visiting constituents 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


THERE MAY BE tendrils of smoke trailing into 
the sky over Anacostia and the Naval Base; 
the fumed oak of Virginia may refract a waver- 
ing haze. But the air over the city of Washing- 
ton is as lucid as the eagle's eye on the Great 
Seal of the United States. This clarity of the at- 
mosphere accounts for the feeling of immacu 
late spaciousness, For Washington is a geome- 
ter’s dream in long perspectives. It is L’En 


fant’s breadth of vision incarnate. Gone are 
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the muddy streets where cattle were herded in 
the 19th Century; 
that Washington is the merciless heat which 
made Dolly Madison fretful to flee the town 
during a buzzing summer. 

A trip to Washington around the first week 
of April, when cherry blossoms are astir in the 
Tidal Basin of the Potomac, is a secular pil- 
grimage. It reminds you that the forty-eight 
are one and indivisible, that there's no place 
else where so much of our heritage is visually 
set forth in monuments and archives. 
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all that remains today of 


Pam 


LICENSED GUIDE. One of over a hundred similar toilers, he is a sort of walking 


history book, intersperses his travelogue routine with jokes, often stale ones. 


TOURIST WASHINGTON 


Always a magnet for patriotic curiosity, the city, this year celebrating its sesquicentennial, will lure 


Visiting firemen first glimpse the town from 
the National Airport on Mount Vernon High- 
way. For this is a capital airport in all that the 
pun implies. To it come intense and very spe- 
cial functionaries, all carrying brief cases or 
rotary diplomatic lock pouches. At other air- 
ports you expect merely caravans of business- 
men. They're only part of the traffic in Wash- 
ington. The fate of nations is involved in Con- 
stellations landing here—Dean Acheson, and 
polite fezzed gentlemen from some exotic out- 


post of the UN. 
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TOURIST ROOMS. Not every visitor can afford the prices of the large hotels. The 


overflow bunks in rooming houses near Union Station at $1.50 per night. 


Washington’s airport even yields to tradi- 
tion. The front of its airdrome isn’t modern, 
nor yet La Guardian; it’s built as a replica of 
the porticos of Mount Vernon. Thus the 18th 
Century is wedded to the 20th. 

But as an ordinary American bent only on 
holiday, you will probably arrive in Union 
Station. Everything in Washington is big, from 
the characters to the buildings, and the Union 
Station is even vaster than the Capitol, at 
least in ground dimensions. Your first sight of a 
room, Washington-style, is overpowering; the 
passenger concourse is 760 feet long. Here also 
is a private waiting room for the President, 
but you guess that nowadays Mr. Truman 
prefers to do his taking-off from the airport. 

Washington taxis are as ubiquitous and 
utilitarian as those in New York. But they're 
much cheaper. Since D. C. is really in the 
South, you'll find doors being opened for you 
and baggage being spirited out of your hands. 
To be sure the cabs are sometimes a bit bat- 
tered, but many are owned by their drivers. 


There is no meter voraciously ticking away 
your small change up front. The fee is modestly 
uniform—20¢ to any place in the same zone. 
You can journey several miles for only a bit 
more expense than boarding one of Washing- 
ton’s green and gray trolleys. The real pay-ofl 
comes when your driver unloads you with a 
barouche-landau bow: 
“It's been a pleasure to serve you, sir!” 


150 BIRTHDAY CAMDLES 


You step to the curb of a Washington cele- 
brating its sesquicentennial, a caterpillar of a 
word signifying simply that the Capital is of- 
ficially one hundred and fifty years old. From 
the middle of April until almost the end of No- 
vember there will be exhibits and parades, cere- 
monies and dedications, all to remind us that 
Washington has survived a century and a half 
of sometimes perilous growth. 

Befitting a city which entertains guests for 
four days or four years, Washington is rich 
with good hotels. There's the Willard, where 
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hey are the staple of tourist traffic. Each year 
some 750,000 come to see national shrines and goggle at lawmakers. 


“operators”’ and television rub elbows in the 
lounge. There's the Shoreham, where the elite 
drink up and bed down after a hard day in the 
State Department. There's the wonderful old 
Cairo, with hieroglyphs over its portal, look- 
ing as though the Sphinx had just presented it 
Lo us by way of reverse lend-lease. There's the 
Mayflower, that sanctum of big deals, with its 
long lobby of Romanesque-arched cretonnes, 
seemingly designed by Grace Coolidge for her 
1924 drawing room. And there's the still 
spanking-new Statler at 15th and K, a block- 
long, low-slung pile, which was dogged by fire 
and freezing until its opening in 1944, 

Many Washington transients head for the 
Statler. Here are all the gimmicks of the 
modern hotel—the glass doors, the air-condi 
tioned lobby, the plaque of Elisworth Milton 
Statler, legended with his credo of more and 
better service to the public. The foyer has high 
glass panels looking out onto a garden, and 
people sit around in modern chairs, chammily 


placed together like multiple love seats. 
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Dwarfed by Capitol rotunda, awed guests gape. 
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It is obvious that the elevator boys are all 
graduates of a military academy: in any Stat- 
ler city their courtesy is almost aggressive. 
They wear red monkey jackets and epaulets, 
though for the life of you you can’t decipher 
gradations in their rank—if any. Your room is 
“personalized” from the cellophane over your 
drinking glasses tc the little knob that controls 
your private weather. This is one room where 
Washington did nol sleep. A couch becomes a 
bed by night; lampshades wear coolie hats. 


SHOELEATHER PILGRIMAGE 


To see Washington you'll walk and walk. 
Here almost nothing is located “just around 
the block” from anything else. And since peo- 
ple who have lived here all their lives are con- 
stantly getting lost in the immensities of their 
town, you'll do well to provide yourself with a 
35¢ map. It folds flat, but tumbles sectionally 
into something almost as big in area as the 
Pentagon. You'll easily grasp the numbering 
and lettering of the streets. But the avenues, 
named after states and territories, have a way 
of intersecting one another in a fashion fath- 
omable only by that unknown genius who in- 
vented the radial spokes of the wheel. As in the 
modern world, however, everything converges 
on the Capitol. From here fan out the four 
alphabetical sectors, named after the oblique 
points of the compass: NE, SE, NW, SW. 
Nearly everything you'll want to see is in 
Northwest, where you're now located, but it’s 
going to cost you several pairs of shoes. Yet 
walking in Washington can be a leisurely 
marathon through our history. 

Pennsylvania Avenue is a good basis for 
orientation. One of the celebrated streets of 
modern history, it begins at the foot of Capitol 
Hill and continues, with but one flinch, beyond 
the White House. Along this broad and hand- 
some thoroughfare every President rides to his 
Inauguration, silk-hatted and bowing. Here in 
May, 1865, the Armies of the Potomac and the 
Mississippi staged a two-day parade, laid down 
their arms on the spot marked by the simpering 
Peace Monument, and went home to their 


farms. As late as 1915 some 10,000—old sol- 
diers never die—marched here again; but then 
they were called the GAR and had all sorts of 
bonuses and privileges. Hosts of two more re- 
cent conflicts have tramped along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Remember it in 1943, when it 
was the 42d Street of the armed forces? Well, 
soldiers and sailors are still around with cam- 
eras strapped to their shoulders. The military 
still wear the obelisk of the Washington Monu- 
ment on their shoulder patches, and there are 
not a few apple-cheeked Waves and Wacs. 
Somehow the idea of victory in battle is in- 
timately associated with the memories of this 
martial avenue. General Grant on his eques- 
trian statue stares up the Mall to the distant 
Washington Monument. And the building of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
serves as a granite reminder of the sources of 
power in modern warfare—that is, until the 
atom reared its head. On seeded ramps in the 
middle of Pennsylvania Avenue you may loiter 
at a heroic exhibit of statuary. Ben Franklin, 
sage as an owl, is at LOth; at 13th rears the 
Pulaski of a Poland different from what we 
know today. But the avenue has kept pace with 
the times; it reminds you that business and 
politics are the handmaidens of an industrial 
democracy. There are a few bar's, and in their 
windows Harry Truman’s picture is posed be- 
tween an American flag and a whisky poster. 


THE CAPITOL 


You should plan your visits to the sights of 
Washington; most fall into groups. It’s proper 
to begin on Capitol Hill, which is more genial 
than its namesake in ancient Rome. The 
Capitol building itself dominates the city, 
partly because of its grandeur, partly because 
of its eminence on a knoll. You've seen it in 
pictures, and on paper money. Even in repro- 
duction it’s a symbol for Americans, but the 
sandstone actuality under a blue April sky is 
stunning. The dome, vaulting up from a peri- 
style of fluted columns, terminates in a lantern 
and a statue of Armed Liberty. Seen through 
binoculars, this giantess (Continued on Page 106) 





STATUARY HALL. Here 39 states have sculptured heroes, most of them caught in truculent stances. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. In its National Museum is displayed a galaxy F.B.1. HEADQUARTERS. Mr. Hoover's gangbusters put on one of the 


of man’s progress, from Indian flints to Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. capital’s best shows. A youthful G-man explains an exhibit to tourists. 
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Girl with Watering Can by Auguste Renoir. Chester Dale Collection (loan). 


Hound and Hunter by Winslow Homer. Gift of Stephen C. 





Clark. 


WASHINGTON’S National Gallery of 
Art, one of the finest museums in 
the world, was a gift of the late 
Andrew W. Mellon. The museum 
has chosen the paintings on these 
two pages as among the best-known 
in its famed collection of world art. 


(Continued from Page 104) is alarmingly pop- 
eyed, like the female figureheads on clipper 
sailing vessels, but from the ground she is ma- 
jestic and awful, like our country in her nobler 
moments. The Capitol has three porticos, but 
you'll probably enter the middle, or rotunda, 
one. This will land you in the Capitol base- 
ment, where your first acquaintance with the 
processes of legislation will be the perfume of 
cookery from Senate and House restaurants. 
Here the corridors, gorgeous no doubt to the 
taste of our forefathers, are a bit tawdry to 
ours; there’s too much fading gilt and mealy 
crimson. Possibly Andy Jackson doted on this 
sort of ornament. 

The main floor of the Rotunda is really a 
circular art gallery. Here hang eight pictures 
known to every student who has ever conned 
a history book: the Landing of Columbus, by 
John Vanderlyn; the Baptism of Pocohontas, 
by John G. Chapman; the Discovery of the 
Mississippi by De Soto, by W. H. Powell; The 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims, by Robert W. 
Weir; and The Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, The Surrender of Burgoyne, The 
Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and The 
Resignation of Washington, all by John Trum- 
bull. They are to be scanned with reverence, 
but they reflect the ponderous taste of a roast- 
beef epoch. Still admirable in this year of Our 
Lord, however, are the Rogers bronze doors, 
vignetting the career of Columbus; they are 
of the genre of pictured portal that embel- 
lishes the Baptistry in Florence. Perhaps the 
portico of the Rotunda may prove more 
haunting to your historical sense. If your ear 
were delicate enough to recapture the words, 
you might still hear Lincoln delivering his 
Second Inaugural Address here, on March 4, 
1865. Less than two months later he was dead, 
by malice of one. 

You can walk into the National Statuary 
Hall from the ‘Rotunda. This is surely one of 


the quaintest mementos to man’s passion for 
preserving his likeness in marble. Since, in 1864, 
each state was invited to donate statues of its 
two leading: citizens, you'll find a delightful 
cleay age of critical (Continued on Page 108) 














A Woman Weighing Gold by Jan Vermeer. Widener Collection. 


Mrs. Richard Yates by Gilbert Stuart. Mellon Collection. 


Capt. Charles Stewart by Thomas Sully. Gift of Maude M. Vetlesen. 


Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens by Albert Pinkham Ryder. Mellon Collection. 

















(Continued from Page 106) judgment by contem- 
poraries versus that of posterity. A massive 
Dan'l Webster hulks broodingly by some for- 
gotten politico from Vermont. And here is the 
Cherokee leader, Sequoya, glaring out at those 
Caucasians who grabbed his land for wampum. 

In the Capitol corridors people are coming 
and going: pages, gawking visitors, politicians. 
There’s a continual buzz in the vestibules. You 
know what it is: breath from the lungs of the 
two greatest debating societies of the modern 
world, You can eavesdrop on this eloquence by 
climbing a stairway of Tennessee marble; and 
if you choose the east one, you can peer at 
Howard Chandler Christy's Signing the Con- 
stitution, a crowded busy canvas, with Ben 
Franklin wilily holding his spectacles and Jef- 
ferson cool as an iceberg. But loitering is dis- 
couraged in the House corridors. Little old men 
who look like pensioners of the Post Office De- 
partment sit in chairs hinged to the wall and in- 
vite you either to go into the gallery or to move 
on. You goin. Inside the uproar is considerable, 
though two thirds of the House seem to be out 
for a cup of coffee. The interest of visiting fire- 
men in the balconies is more marked than that 
evinced by their Congressmen on the floor. The 
very casualness of many sittings in the House 
must be explained to visiting Europeans, who 
find it shocking—how, in the circus tradition 
of American politics, important things really 
get done in committees, not at these crowded 
desks. Speaker Sam Rayburn alone puts up 
some show of attention to the goings on, as his 
mace of authority entitles him to. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms appears to be telling Pullman-car 
stories to the assistant doorkeeper. Those Rep- 
resentatives who are present are improving 
themselves by reading newspapers or chatting. 


OCCIDENTAL RESTAURANT specializes in lobsters and sea food in gen- 


eral. Pictures of celebrities and military brass are one of its features. 
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“Mr. Speaker!” 

“The chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts.” 

The Congressman struggles to a micro- 
phone; you muse on what it must have been like 
in the House before the invention of public- 
address systems. 

“This chamber possibly has no awareness of 
the flood of Swiss watches into the country 
since the close of the war! Why, the Waltham 
Watch Company is about ready to go into 
bankruptey!...” 


THE GREEK TRADITION 


Unless you're naive, it doesn’t surprise you 
that the House rarely discusses the Constitu- 
tion or those smug things set forth in ap- 
proved history books. Every man here isn’t a 
Tom Paine. He represents interests in an in- 
dustrial country. Thus the voice of the Wal- 
tham Watch Company is heard in the House 
along with the accents of liberty. So much 
golden oratory, and all of it to go down in the 
Congressional Record, to be mailed postage- 
free to all interested constituents. 

Now pages are dashing about; members file 
in from somewhere. There is to be a quorum; 
the full House will shortly be seated at their 
desks, like restless children in a study hall. 

On your way to the Senate wing you won't 
resist taking a look into that hushed, no longer 
used chamber where the Senate sat till 1860. 
The Supreme Court used to deliberate here till 
1935, but now it’s like a benign haunted house. 
Once it resounded with 19th Century periods 
and exordia; once it rang with mighty filibus- 
tering. The ancient chamber itself is another 
instance in which our fathers borrowed from 
the ancients for dignity instead of inventing 


their own design to express the aesthetic of the 
Republic. The Old Senate Chamber is based 
on Greek models: those Ionic columns were 
duplicated from the Temple of Athena in 
Athens. A tobacco-chewing solon from Indiana 
must have looked a little outlandish in this 
august chamber when it was detonating with 
Abolitionist dynamite. 

Today the Senate is not in session. Not even 
a filibuster from the Dixiecrats. But you sit 
down just under the steel girders that support 
the skylight and contemplate the faded red 
plush of the floor. Down among the 96 desks 
you get a treat—a real live Senator in the 
Texan person of Tom Connally, every inch his 
title. He’s genially leading to his desk several 
patrons who are also professional ladies and 
gentlemen. You can’t help smiling at that hold- 
over from cracker-barrel politics—the brass 
spittoons within senatorial expectorating dis- 
tance. As the gallery fills up with school- 
teachers, school children and oglers like your- 
self, a burly cop comes down and faces an 
audience eager for facts: 

“Now if you'll all keep quiet and take your 
coats off the railing, I'll give you my famous 
spiel: This room is 113 feet long, 82 feet wide, 
and 36 feet high... .” 

Nearby the assembly hall of American 
Catos is a room set apart for Mr. Truman's use 
when he comes to sign bills in the closing hours 
of, say, the 81st Congress. As he autographs 
HR 3339, he can, if he looks up, see paintings 
of Washington’s first Cabinet. Does he com- 
pare these dead with 
holders of his own administration? 


ministers portfolio 

If you have a subterranean turn of mind, 
you may take the little electric railway to the 
Senate Office Building, or walk through a tun- 


LA SALLE DU BOIS is a comparative newcomer (1941) to eating scene. It is 


popular with Georgetowners and other well-to-do, serves a mean crépes Suzette. 
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nel to the House Office Building. There (with 
luck or an appointment) you may buttonhole 
your duly elected delegate, snowed under in 
telegrams and mail, to tell him that he hasn't 
kept his election promises. To silence you he 
may give you tickets to some rooms in the 
White House. 

From the Capitol it’s a baseball throw 
across a park to the Library of Congress. You 
can't miss that low dome surmounted by the 
Torch of Science, and you owe it to yourself to 
see that apotheosis of all bookstacks, where so 
much of the world’s printed matter ends up. 
Weighty busts of Irving, Hawthorne and 
Emerson stand in the entrance pavilion, as 
though to insist that America’s writers can 
hold their own with Demosthenes, Dante and 
Goethe, whose busts are also there. The Cen- 
tral Stair Hall may have delighted your grand- 
mother hell-bent for culture before the day of 
the Literary Guild, but to your eye it has a 
rather plushy and pretentious bombast, like the 
foyer of the Opera in Paris. There are marble 
columns and hideous statues taking off like 
Mercury and holding an electric lamp over 
their heads. Perhaps they loved it in 1897, but 
in 1950 this foyer looks as though we were try- 
ing to ape Europe: a masked ball would be quite 
at home on these stairs. You walk along a 
floor inlaid with signs of the zodiac; you are 
lectured at by murals conveying the truism 
that the printed page is the beginning and eng 
of all wisdom. You may bypass the temporary 
exhibits— manuscripts of the late Victor Her- 
bert, and showcases dedicated to the art and 
industry of Oregon on the 100th anniversary of 
her recognition as a Territory. Upstairs under 
the arches, though, are exhibits of really 
puissant documents. The Gutenberg Bible, 


HARVEY'S is almost as much a Washington landmark as the Capitol dome. 
Proprietor Julius Lulley (behind counter) knows everybody in town. 





printed 1450-55, sits under glass in a mahog- 
any case. We own one of three copies extant on 
this earth. And in the West Corridor, directly 
across from this spiritual treasure, are three of 
the political manifestoes of Western civiliza- 
tion: an almost coeval draft of Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. These are pillowed under a yellowish 
glass, so that no sabotaging infra-red or ultra- 
violet ray can further tatter or deteriorate 
sheets that vibrate with the pulse of human 
freedom. Certainly you've never met such 
polite and learned policemen as guard these 
renowned parchments. They lecture: 

“In the year 1215 King John was invited by 
his barons to attend a small séance at Runny- 
mede on the River Thames. . . . 


THE WORLD'S WISDOM 


You may not enter the Reading Room in the 
great. central rotunda of the Library of Con- 
gress unless you have acard. But youcan watch 
students poring over their acquisitions, from a 
baleony high above their heads. You must re- 
spect the signs of Silence, that frigid admoni- 
tion dear to a librarian’s heart. The scholars sit 
in a circle around the delivery desk; they look 
rather like a House of Representatives boning 
up for an exam on states’ rights. There’s even an 
East Indian in a turban perusing a papyrus 
presumably written in Sanskrit. The institu- 
tion itself is a trifle oppressive, as any collec- 
tion of books is bound to be. Perhaps you feel 
overburdened by its riches —- 16,000,000 items — 
and by the dated allegorical statues of Saint- 
Gaudens and Baur. Anyway, nearly everything 
that was ever printed is here. 

Perhaps you'll find more to your taste the 
newer and chaster building of the Supreme 
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Court, close by, constructed in the more nerv- 
ous era of 1935. Cass Gilbert designed it, but it 
has little in common with another of his con- 
tributions to the American sky line—New 
York's Woolworth Building. You may discover 
a judicial irony in the fact that its exterior is 
of Vermont white marble, its interior of Geor- 
gia white marble. Thus the old schism between 
North and South is healed in the edifice of the 
highest court in the land, in theory, if not in 
practice. The splendid austerity of the Su- 
preme Court Building is perhaps Washington's 
loveliest adaptation of the classic style. Liberty, 
Order and Authority sit. sculptured in the west 
portico. 

By the great doors a small colored man sits 
all day long, pulling on a plush rope that opens 
and shuts them, so that he never has to leave 
his seat. You wonder if his job bores him. Here, 
as in every other building in Washington, his 
counter clicks as you pass by. Possibly for the 
edification of the Un-American Activities 
Committee it records that you're the 118th 
American to enter the Supreme Court today. 
You settle softly into your pew, determined not 
to be caught in any contempt of this court. You 
devote your attention to the surroundings and 
the personalities. The white pillars behind the 
heads of the Justices, the red velvet hangings 
lend to this hall an air grand enough for the 
trial of a Socrates. You feel assured of the 
stately rhythm of American justice; you re- 
member lofty names like Marshall, Holmes 
and Brandeis. 

More out of duty than curiosity you should 
visit the Folger Shakespeare Library. Washing- 
ton isn't a city with high intellectual tension. 
There's only a second-rate orchestra and no 
theater (they reduced (Continued on Page 111) 


CARLTON is one of favored hotel dining rooms. Around table are 
Paul Porter, Abe Fortas, Robert Patterson, Thurman Arnold. 
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(Continued from Page 109) the National to a 
movie house rather than abandon the practice 
of racial segregation). The Folger Library 
seems an anomaly, and you never quite fathom 
just what it’s doing here. Perhaps merely be- 
cause Henry Clay Folger wanted it to be there, 
and set up Amherst College as its trustee. Yet 
what exactly is a great literary repository doing 
in America’s chief political city? Like the Pan- 
American Building, also the inspiration of Paul 
Phillipe Cret, it’s one of the few delights in 
Washington in modern architecture —long and 
low and rectangular without benefit of icing or 
Athens. On its north wall are bas-reliefs from 
the plays; to the west is a little garden, with a 
stylish fountain of Puck, exclaiming over the 
folly of mortals. The Exhibition Hall belongs 
at Oxford, Cambridge, or even Harvard. More 
British than American, this exhibition room 
has casement windows and a timbered ceiling. 
It houses the accumulations of Mr. Folger, who 
tracked down everything related to the early 
English stage with the zest that F. D. R. de- 
voted to collecting postage stamps. There are 
folios of the Plays (even Mr. Folger wasn’t suc- 
cessful in unearthing a manuscript of Hamlet), 
cases of costumes (Otis Skinner's fur and satins 
as Shylock), and busts of wise Will with his 
bald brow and ruff. This heterodoxy of lovely 
things seems to pall on its custodians, typical 
American cops. You catch them peeping at 
their watches and murmuring: 

“Half hour till closing, Joe... .” 

High-school-English teachers shepherd their 
charges into the pretty end room, which is a 
replica of the Globe Theater in 1600, 

This tour of Capitol Hill will hold you for 
one day unless you have an infantry passion for 
strolling. Most buildings of historical interest 
close at five. You may spend a Washington eve- 
ning variously, though not with the diversity 
you find in cities less full of relics and fuller of 
modern life. Washington's a proper place: 
something of our Puritan code broods over it 
still, as though to say, ‘There shall be no fri- 
volity in the nation’s capital.”” You must do 
your drinking sitting down at a table; perhaps 
the assumption is that citizens pass out more 
decently sitting than standing. And so you sit 
tilting a glass clinking with that spécialilé de la 
ville, tubular hollow ice which allows the im- 
portant one fifth of your drink to percolate 
right to the bottom, where it belongs. 


DOINGS AFTER DARK 
In the Town & Country Room of the May- 


flower you can get canapés, spicy concot tions 
of anchovies and beef, at 10¢ apiece. Succulent 
food at anti-inflationary prices is to be had at 
O'Donnell’s Sea Grill, though Harvey's, on 
Connecticut Avenue, is a bit more de luxe. The 
main dining room is as nautical as a fo'e’sle; the 
windows are portholes. Outside them a painted 
ocean undulates up and down till you find 
yourself pitching into your oyster cocktail. Or 
there’s a French restaurant known as Bonat's. 
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CELEBRATION. For America’s greatest 
holiday, Fourth of July, and for its 
biggest political event, Inauguration 
Day, fireworks light Washington sky. 


The walls are hung with Chianti bottles, and 
you may carve with a butter knife a filet 
mignon priced $2.50. Do you prefer a New 
York-Hollywood type of soirée? Washington 
has them, too, with certain D. C. modifications. 
There's a floor show at the Rainbow Room, of 
the type that’s called intimate, with a diseuse 
mourning in a violet spot by a piano; and at the 
frenzied Embassy a handsome Negress crouches 
décolletée at her upright piano under a canopy ol 
rhinestones and mirrors, and sooner or later one 
of the guests will be moved to arise and give an 
imitation of Bette Davis smoking a cigarette. 


THE G-MAN SHOW 


Next morning, for a view of modern and 
technological Washington, you might drop in 
at the Department of Justice Building. Here 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath and 
J. Edgar Hoover have arranged a show almost 
as spectacular as the reputation the press and 
Hollywood have built up forthe FBI. Notevery- 
one knows the names of the Cabinet, but ev- 
eryone knows what a G-man is. An FBI tour 
(every half hour) is as dramatic as a docu- 
mentary spy story; it’s brought home to you 
that in America we have a detective apparatus 
the equal of any in the world. Under the guid- 
ance of Charles Walker, who has a disarming 
Southern brogue, you can inspect a death mask 
of John Dillinger and the FBI slugs that did for 
him. There's a fingerprint room to remind you 
that you'd better not alter your individual 
whorls, not even by surgical operation. Two 
Army sergeants on furlough breathe harder as 
they hear anew that crime does not pay; two 
Brooklyn ladies in your party look apprehen- 
sive under their flowered toques, This tour 
lasts two hours. The climax iga noisy one: you 
hich turns out to 
be a rifle range. Then our Mr. Freese, instructor 
Marine 


Quantico, fires a burst from a Thompson sub- 


stand in a soundproof cellar, 


in marksmanship at the Base in 
machine gun. The target is handed to you for 
inspection. Our Mr. Freese has riddled it the 
way a maggot would an aged cheese, It's more 
real than cloak-and-dagger in the films. Then 
and there you decide that the Department of 
Justice will never get any dirt on you 

Your most nostalgic moments, though, oceur 
along the Monument Circuit. Here, you will be 
advised to take a taxi, for the three presidential 
shrines are acres apart, sheering up into the sky 
from waves of cherry blossoms along the tran 
quil Tidal Basin. If your junket is to be an easy 
one, you can do worse than charter a taxi for all 
day, and at a low rate you'll be whisked to 
Mount Vernon and Arlington Cemetery. 

At the eastern margin of the reflecting pool 


the Washington Monument is as much a sym 
bol of the capital as the White House is. As you 
stand beneath its 555 feet shooting like a javelit 


above you, you get your first attack of vertigo 
sighting along your hand toward the aluminum 
tip, inscribed with the jubilant words Laus Deo 
You go in; the elevator is already at the sum 
mit; so you wait in a little room not unlike a 
dentist's outer office. The ascent will cost you 
10¢ unless you're a minor. The Department of 
the Interior conducts all our national shrines 
with a marked (Continued on Page 112) 
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The Colorado Rockies seem 
created to reveal to hu- 
mans the true joy of life. 


You feel the zest of 
youth in the pure air that 
sweeps down from snowy 
heights. 


Vast grondeurs inspire 
you under blue skies in 
daytime and stor-sprinkled 
heavens at night. 


GOLFING 
Year-Round 


You find peace and 
e friendship in protection of 
LS the guardian mountains. 
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+, in turn, here is Nature's 
own vacationland for your 
7 wn ) enjoyment. 
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Year-round, each season 


Spring soon will offer 
inviting highways, freedom 
from crowds, new flowers 
in lower valleys and high- 
land meadows. Then sum- 

| mer in the richness of its 
ae 
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glories! 
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\ Come! Ride, drive, enjoy 


& : fk] your favorite sports, rest, 
d, vf relax, 

5 Surely visit Denver— 

a city of beauty, pleasant 


HIKING climate, health and oppor- 
tunities for you to share, 


Write for any specific information 
about Denver and Colorado. This 
community organization will gladly 
help you plan your vacation and we 
hope you will visit our office while 
here. No charges are made for any 
of our services. Check and mail the 
coupon for material that will assist 
you in your planning. 


Denver 


CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
519 17th Street, Denver, Colorado Dept. 502 
Denver and Its Mountain Playgrounds [) 
Colorado Scenic Highway Map [) 

Directory of Hotels and Motels [) 

Mountain Resorts and Dude Ranches [) 
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absence of that commercialism which 
disfigures the holy places of Europe. 
The elevator takes a full minute to pull 
itself to the top. A phonograph record 
plays, informing you with the omnip- 
otence of a radio announcer that the 
stones for this Monument came from as 
far away as Carthage and Vesuvius. 
Forty states contributed funds to its 
construction. At the top you can walk 
from porthole to porthole and survey a 
wide-flung panorama of the city. No 
matter how dizzy you feel behind these 
ramparts, which are 18” thick up here, 
you can always remind yourself that 
this needle of masonry sways less, even 
in a high gale, than New York's Empire 
State Building. From the southern 
side you can see the Pentagon across 
the Potomac. What is General Bradley 
doing in there? Are there many ramps 
still ticketed Restricted Area—Do not 
Enter? You wish you had X-ray bin- 
oculars to see into our war factgry. ... 
The White House lies placidly to the 
north. The whole Tidal Basin can be 
scrutinized at your leisure, as though a 
kindly bird had condescended to lend 
you his eyes. You may remain all day at 
the top if you care to, but most descend 
with the returning elevator. Another 
phonograph record plays, the cheery 
voice politely hoping, like James P. 
Fitzpatrick in his travelogues, that 
you’ ve enjoyed the view from the top of 
the Washington Monument. 

At the other end of the reflecting 
pool, shimmering like a Greek temple 
among the cherry blossoms, is the far 
more touching Lincoln Memorial. 
Shouldn't all masterpieces be located 
outdoors next to water, like this and 
the Taj Mahal? 

The lady behind you, from Alabama, 
struck by something, takes a $5 bill 
out of her purse and lectures her family: 

“Well now, imagine! Ah never 
realized it was on the back of this lil 
ole bill!” 


SHADOWS OF THE GREAT 


No matter how merry tourists are 
mounting the stairs of the Lincoln 
Memorial, a hush falls upon them when 
they pass through the thirty-six col- 
umms into the central hall. 

The reason of course is they're being 
precipitated without warning or fan- 
fare into the presence of Daniel 
Chester French's statue, which dwarfs 
them and everybody else. Levity is 
quite out of place here. Americans 
aren't naturally a reverent people, but 
somehow you can’t jest before that 
enormous white pile of Abraham Lin- 
coln seated—something superhuman 
and sad, and closer to the American 
heart than anything else in our history. 
Perhaps the sculptor idealized that 
tragic and homely face. No matter. 
Your lips move inaudibly as you read 
the text of the Gettysburg Address 


graven in boldface on the south wall 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY makes excellent browsing for art lovers. Artist 


Bartoli caught this amateur painter studying the Mellon Collection. 


and that of the Second Inaugural on 
the north: 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all. 

Jefferson's urbane and circular me- 
morial, on the other hand, becomes 
that elegant gentleman. Each of our 
three greatest presidents has a different 
personality : Washington is inscrutable; 
Jefferson aristocratic (without ever 
distrusting the people); Lincoln sub- 
limely plebeian. But in the Jefferson 
Memorial you'll never be transfixed by 
the naked emotion you feel in the 
Lincoln. You walk among twenty-five 
columns and come tranquilly upon the 
Virginian’s likeness. Over his peruked 
head, on the frieze of the main entab- 
lature, are those intellectualized apo- 
thegms of the truest Americanism: 

“ T have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

or 

“The God who gave us life, gave us 
liberty at the same time.” 

Since democracy is constantly evolv- 
ing, constantly in peril, these words 
ring as radical today as when they were 
penned in his study at Monticello. 

Visiting these three great monu- 
ments is something of an ordeal of high 
sentiment because they project in three 
dimensions and marble concepts which 
are the American creed. As a relief from 
their magnificent solemnity, you can 
get some smiles out of the Smithsonian 
Institution, some of whose buildings 
are the architectural nightmare of all 
Washington. No ¢ hers combine such 
affection and such amusement. The 
Smithsonian is Mother America’s attic, 


FEBRUARY 


where her children may romp on rainy 
afternoons. It's the graveyard of our 
mechanical progress, for nothing is so 
ludicrous or dated as an old machine. 
Over your head are jaded airplanes 
suspended from the ceiling, old Pega- 
suses pretending to be still in flight: 
early experiment of the Wright Broth- 
ers, Lindbergh's Spirit of St. Louis, 
Wiley Post's dapper Winnie Mae. They 
seem quaint and rather friendly com- 
pared to jet bombers. Here are glass 
wardrobes full of wonderful imaginative 
cloth woven on early looms. An old fire 
engine dreaming of long-extinguished 
conflagrations. The first horseless car- 
riage. Elias Singer's first sewing ma- 
chine. American Army uniforms from 
Valley Forge to stratospheric flying. 
The star-spangled banner to which 
Francis Scott Key wrote the famous ode 
when he saw it still waving over Fort 
McHenry in the dawn’'s early light. 
General Washington's shaving mug and 


eyeglasses 
FIRST LADY FASHIONS 


Wax statuettes of every First Lady 
from Martha Washington to Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt, each wearing her 
stylish gown for the Inaugural Ball. 
The Old Museum is a storehouse of 
America’s technology. Browsing here 
is as wistful as looking through a faded 
yellow magazine. 

Only a handful of our chief executives 
have left their stamp on the city of 
Washington; the rest came for four or 
eight years and went home tireder and 
older. But the town is full of the rugged 
music of Lincolniana. You shouldn't 
miss Ford's Theater, now the Lincoln 





Museum. Here, the night of April 
14, 1865, occurred an event of perfidy 
and sorrow. The stage no longer exists, 
but the outline of its apron is preserved 
in paint on the waxed floor. John Wilkes 
Booth’s bootmarks are indicated. If 
you like you may even tread the assas- 
sin’s footprints from where he vaulted 
from the presidential box, breaking his 
ankle and yelling “Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis,” tothe stage door. And in showcases 
standing on what was formerly the or- 
chestra of Ford’s Theater are prints of 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, with her nagging mouth, and 
those ghoulish photos, shadowy and 
Bradyesque, of the conspirators’ ex- 
ecution, with poor Mary Surratt 
(framed, according to historians) in her 
crinoline and a black hood over her 
head. 

Then across the street to the Peter- 
son place, where the moribund Presi- 
dent was carried from the theater be- 
cause there was a light in the window. 
Here everything has been restored by 
women’s patriotic societies; the relics 
are exhibited with a delicacy of under- 
statement. 

The living room is railed off; here 
Mrs. Lincoln wept all night long 
on the couch, and the Cabinet held 
whispered conferences. Here is the 
slant-ceilinged bedroom where, under 
a print of Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair, 
the Great Emancipator ebbed away at 
7:22 in the morning, to belong to the 
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ages. And Walt Whitman wrote a 
muted threnody beginning “When 
lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed. . . .”” 

They will be in bloom shortly, along 
with the undulating cherry blossoms. 
This is the friendliest time of year to 
call at the White House, which in a 
sense is the residence of every American. 
In these days the world looks to this 
lovely symmetrical mansion as the 
focus of interest in its troubles, as a 
seat of international guidance. It's the 
American home, stately and colonial, 
from a vanished era of agrarian democ- 
racy. President Washington laid its 
cornerstone in 1792; Abigail Adams 


hung out her wash in the then-incom- 
plete East Room. 

The White House is best seen, 
not from the Pennsylvania Avenue 
side, but from the south lawn, where 
children watch the tree light up at 
Christmas and roll eggs on Easter. 
Here, too, Harry Truman can take the 
evening air from his new balcony. Yet 
the White House is too heavy with 
protocol and tradition now to be a real 
residence. There is no privacy for the 
First Family. You suspect that Bess 
Truman found housekeeping in this 
classic place something of a chore. Blair 
House was more cosy when they moved 
there temporarily in 1948. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Up until its closing for major re- 
pairs, almost one million Americans in- 
vaded the White House yearly. When 
tours begin again, you'll probably enter 
through a basement corridor hung with 
portraits of former First Ladies. There's 
Bess Truman's official china closet; 
there is the Diplomatic Reception 
Room, whence a late executive 
broadcast many of his fireside chats. 

The East Room is toe chilly and 
splendid to comfort any American 
family. Who would care to live, at the 
close of a working day, with Gilbert 
Stuart's Washington and those blue 
Sévres vases presented by the French 
Republic upon the laying of the first 
transatlantic cable? And does Mar- 
garet Truman ever sing to that Stein- 
way concert grand? The State Dining 
Room is frighteningly formal, yet it has 
echoed to the quips of Winston 
Churchill. You'll visit the Blue, Red, 
and Green Rooms. But you won't be 
permitted to go upstairs-—-even if an 
aide is a fraternily buddy of yours. The 
First Family has a right to a bit more 
privacy. 

Across the street from the White 
House, to the north, is the statue of 
the Marquis de Lafayette, which stands 
vigilantly in the square named after 
him. To our country he was a sup 
porter in time of war. It was there- 
fore appropriate that Washingtoni- 
ans gathered in Lafayette Square at 
the conclusion of our recent wars to 
hear the great news of peace. As an old 
man, he revisited our country in the 
1800's, for he straddled two centuries. 
The city that he loved has now known 
three centuries, each articulated with 
one another by the progress, sometimes 
serene and sometimes stormy, of the Re- 
public which he and de Tocqueville 
scanned with civilized wonder. In Wash- 
ington, among the tremor of the « herry 
blossoms, you can detect the hum of 
150 million people. Their wishes are 
concentrated here as by a condenser 
lens. For Washington is both American 
and cosmopolitan, a home town and a 
queen city. What else would the capital 


of capitals be? THE END 
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MR. PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 61) 


he stiffens; he grows suspicious even 
of men at play. He may be raising to 
a good hand or bluffing out a poor 
one, but he is still President and the 
pressures are always about him. His 
friends push him and their friends 
push them to push him, and inevi- 
tably he is driven into a corner of great 
loneliness. He has a power which he 
cannot share. In a multitude of assist- 
with it and with 


ants he is alone 


himself. 


THE LEAVEN OF LAUGHTER 


Perhaps sometimes that impels a 
President to prefer to have some men 
about him who are—or who the Presi- 
dent hopes are—merely amusing. Pres- 
idents need desperately to laugh. All 
the eager help them. Some jesters work 
energetically at being the fool. Years 
ago, when Emil Ludwig came to Wash- 
ington from Germany to write about 
Roosevelt, he said that what astonished 
a European most in the White House 
"is that it echoes with laughter.” It still 
does. Roosevelt laughed loudly. Tru- 
man gets convulsively tickled like a 
boy. Maybe laughter is the only free 
contact left between a President and 
other men. Certainly the tradition of 
humor in the White House is an insti- 
tution valuable to governmental sanity. 
The sharp and melancholy wit of Lin- 
coln is not to be regularly expected, but 
even a loud and merely funny masculine 
joke can be a help. 

There is occasional escape in very 
human anger. Sometimes it is directed 
at other officials, as when Wilson, a 
month before we entered World War I, 
wrathfully described as ‘a little group 
of willful men” the Senators who were 
filibustering against the arming of mer- 
chant ships. More often, and more per- 
sonally, such anger swells up against 
newspaper writers. George Washington 
began the procession of Presidents re 
sentful of the press. Theodore Roose 
“muck 


vell modernized the word 


raker™ 


the midst of war 


to fit some of its members. In 
with Germany, 
F. D. R. in cold bitterness awarded the 


lron Tribune 


Cross to a Chicago 
columnist. But probably the man in our 
times who has most successfully stirred 
presidential anger against him is Drew 


called a 


Truman described as an 


Pearson, whom Roosevelt 
“liar” and 
"S.0.B." In both cases the outbursts 
were probably mistakes. Angers can b 
as dangerous as confidences in’ the 
laughter, 


These little half 


escapes from loneliness are essential to 


presidency, but anger, like 


can provide release 


the man. 

What is essential to both the man 
and the country is the existence of a 
close companionship between them 


The President must always be clearly 
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and contagiously related to the multi- 
tude. If he can never quite share his 
high eminence with anybody, it must 
always be dramatically clear that he 
shares it with everybody. Probably the 
most important single factor in our 
Government today is the terrific impact 
which the personality of a President 
can make upon the country when he is 
able to create and maintain the im- 
pression that he has great purposes for 
it. There were some who insisted that, 
by his grasp of this principle, F. D. R. 
made his every presidential concern a 
national crisis. Certainly he understood 
that a successful President, to hold the 
confidence of the people, must take—or 
seem to take—the whole people into his 
confidence. That was part of the mis- 
understanding of Thomas E. Dewey as 
candidate for the presidency; and cer- 
tainly part of the unexpected re-election 
of Truman. 

Oddly enough, a President needs 
group enemies as well as group friends. 
\ further reason for Truman's re-elec- 
tion was that he had enemies and 
named them loudly, if indefinitely. 
Long before Franklin Roosevelt was 
blessed by the bitterness of the Liberty 
League, there were enough people who 
loved Cleveland “for the enemies he 
has made.” Thomas Jefferson lashed 
out at the “ monarchists,” and Andrew 
Jackson reaped more political profit 
than loss from his fight on Mr. Biddle’s 
bank. It is important, of course, that 


the President's enemies seem to be the 


enemies of enough of the people too. 
Indeed, the Jacobins and the aristocrats 
of early America have, under a variety 
of names, been politically useful ad- 
versaries throughout our history. In 
limited numbers, and described with un- 
limited alarm, they are at least as use- 
ful to a President as his friends, and 


often a good deal less dangerous. 


LESSONS FROM THE PAST 


It seems inevitable that a new Presi- 
dent, forced to stand apart from friends 
as well as enemies, should listen eagerly, 
with almost the only sense of certain 
comradeship left to him, to stories 
about former Presidents. He is inter- 
ested in the precedents they set, in the 
difficult situations they confronted, in 
the decisions they made. He is also in- 
tensely curious about them as human 
beings, as the only other men who have 
experienced the peculiar illuminated 
loneliness of the presidency. They did 
great things and queer ones. The sup- 
little Yankee 


Coolidge was more hospitable to more 


posedly hard-bitten 
house guests than any President up to 
his time. The administration of James 
Buchanan, which let the country fall 
apart, was one of the most successful, 
socially, in the history of the Union. 
Beside the dazzling Dolly, James Madi- 
son looked like a" withered little apple- 
John,” Washington Irving said. John 
Adams let Abigail hang up her wash in 
the East Room. Zachary Taylor died 


after eating too many cherries. Jeffer- 


son’s sloppy clothes would have 
shocked Harry Truman and his valet. 

Harry Truman remembers and cher- 
ishes such stories. He likes to tell them 
and to hear new ones. One of his favor- 
ites was told him by Vice President 
Barkley after the last election, when 
both were resting at Key West. The 
story concerned Abraham Lincoln, and 
the source was F. D. R. 

"Roosevelt swore it was true,” said 
Barkley. The President was clearly 
more interested than he had been in any 
other story told that morning on the 
warm beach. He seemed both relaxed 
and intent as he sat on the low rim of 
the sea wall above his private beach. It 
was as quiet a moment as the President 
ever finds. The labor of victory was be- 
hind him; the task of fulfilling it was 
far enough off. Two secret service men 
played casual catch on the mall before 
him. A sea bird flew overhead without 
perceptible wing motion. The President 
brushed the sand off his knees idly, 
smiling and waiting. Through his thick 
glasses he looked up at Barkley, who 


went on with his yarn. 


In those days [said Barkley] there 
was an iron fence around Lafayette 
Square opposite the White House, and 
every night a man with a key came and 
locked up the park. Once Secretary of 
State Seward was walking home from 
his offices to his house on the east side 
of the square. It was late afternoon and 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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there were not many people on the 
streets. Suddenly he heard someone call- 
ing, ‘Mr. Secretary, Mr. Secretary!” 

Seward looked around and saw no- 
body. Then the voice came more 
clearly. It was already getting dark, but 
Seward saw that someone was calling 
him from inside the iron fence. He 


walked across and recognized the Brit-* 


ish Minister, obviously in distress. Be- 
hind him in the park he could see the 
figure of a lady sitting on the bench. 

It seems that the British Minister 
and the wife of the Spanish Minister 
had made a rendezvous on this bench 
in the park, and they had been so pre- 
occupied with each other that they had 
lingered overlong. When they went to 
the gate, it was locked. 

Mr. Seward listened to the story very 
sympathetically. As Secretary of State, 
of course, he was a very diplomatic man. 
He agreed to go find the man with the 
key. The minister thanked him and 
asked him to hurry. It was getting dark. 


LINCOLN TO THE RESCUE 


In those days there were a good many 
shacks and outbuildings around the 
White House, occupied by soldiers, 
workmen, guards and the like. Secre- 
tary Seward went over there looking for 
the man. He could not find him any- 
where, but while he was searching in the 


= 


twilight the tall figure of Abraham 
Lincoln appeared before him. 

“What in the world,” Lincoln asked, 
“are you poking around here for, 
Seward?” 

The Secretary of State grinned. He 
told Lincoln the story, and Lincoln 
offered to help in the search. They 
never did find the man or the key. But 
in one of the outbuildings they found 
some ladders left behind by painters. 
The President suggested they might ise 
those. It was getting really dark by 
then, but they set out across Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the short Seward carry- 
ing one ladder and the tall Lincoln 
carrying the other. 

They found the British Minister 
standing right where Seward had left 
him, looking more than ever harassed 
behind the bars. He was even more em- 
barrassed by the presence of the Presi- 
dent, but Lincoln and Seward went 
straight to work. They set up one ladder 
inside the fence and the other outside. 
The wife of the Spanish Minister 
climbed over. Then the British Minis- 
ter. They hurried up the street in the 
darkness. Lincoln and Seward waited 
until they disappeared, then carried the 
ladders back so the painters would not 
miss them. 


President Truman slapped his knee. 


He laughed, not loudly, as he does some- 





times, at General Vaughan’s jokes, but 
quietly as if he had caught not merely 
the entertaining predicament of Queen 
Victoria’s emissary and the Spanish 
Minister's lady but the ludicrous pic- 
ture of the great Lincoln shouldering 
the ladder. 


Truman was quiet a few seconds, 
then laughed again as if to himself. 
Obviously he would have enjoyed a 
chance to join a Cabinet chief in doing 
what Lincoln had done. At that mo- 
ment Lincoln and Seward were not 
Presidentand Secretary, institution and 
attribute, but men and friends, partners 
in their comic good deed in the dark. 


THE PRICE OF OFFICE 


Such things happen. The loneliness 
of a President can sometimes be briefly 
and brightly interrupted, even in the 
midst of the great concerns which hold 
him high and separate in responsibility. 
Occasionally he can reveal his loneli- 
ness to another individual, but seldom 
simply and directly. The demands upon 
him are too insistent, his responsibility 
too indivisible. The danger of little 
humiliating betrayals, of tiny disturb- 
ing embezzlements of his power as well 
as big and shameful ones, is too great. 
The vanities, the ambitions, the jeal- 
ousies and hopes of very human men 
are too thick about the institution. The 
man is always alone. 
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represents. Douglas spends about $47,- 
000 a year for clerical expenses. 

This enables him to maintain a 
Chicago office which handles so-called 
field Such 
thinkers as LaFollette and Monroney 


problems. congressional 
have sought to cut. down the errand- 
boy jobs, which consume much of the 
time of an average member. Douglas 
welcomes them. He sees himself not only 
as a Senator but as a sort of People’s 
Counsel. He believes that the process of 
administrative government is now so 
complicated and so departmentalized 
that the ordinary man is entitled to the 
intercession of his elected delegate. 

The most nagging job of Douglas’ 
Chicago office is to run down veterans’ 
pay ments which have not come through. 

A second task, which provides al- 
most as much commotion as the first, 
is straightening out the status of ur- 
ban folk who are not, for one reason 
or another, on the social-security rolls. 
But the 


those which involve immigration and 


most persistent cases are 
special pleading. 

A typical case is one he inherited from 
his wife, Emily Taft Douglas 
ter of Lorado Taft, the sculptor 


daugh- 
who 
served in the House while Douglas was 


fighting the war the hard way. Doug- 


HOLIDAY 


las, formerly professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago anda Quaker, 
managed to enlist in the Marine Corps 
as a private. He was wounded twice, 
and emerged from the struggle at 
Okinawa with a_lieutenant-colonel’s 
silver oak leaf and an almost useless 
arm. The case in question was con- 
cerned with a Russian-American couple 


I shall call Rosen. They went from Chi- 
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cago to Moscow for a visit and were 
trapped there by the war. Mr. Rosen 
became ill; in order to get hospitaliza- 
tion he signed a paper which, the Rus- 
sians say, made him a Russian citizen. 
Mrs. Douglas worked through the State 
Department to get exit permits for the 
couple, and eventually the permits 
were promised. 

On the appointed day only one per- 
mit arrived—Mr. Rosen's. He ap- 
pealed to the American Embassy and 
was advised to use his permit and leave 
the country at once. 

The Embassy felt sure there would 
be no difficulty in getting his wife out 
of Russia later, because only his status 
was controversial. But since 1946, Mrs. 
Rosen—a woman in her seventies— 
has been held without explanation. 
Douglas bumped his head against so 
many diplomatic rafters that he was 
advised finally that any further pres- 
sure on the Russians might result in 
a gentle old lady ending her days in a 
Of course, she 
may be there now. But the Senator 
still hasn't given up. 


concentration camp. 


Douglas is probably the most influ- 
ential of the new Senators and certainly 
the busiest. Bulky, gray, an ash-drip- 
ping cigarette smoker, he delegates as 
much of his work as possible to an able 
administrative assistant and a Wash- 
ington office staff of ten other people. 








He receives from 700 to 1000 letters a 
day; on one peak morning there were 
1700 in his mail room. He is a member 
‘of both the Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Labor Committee, 
and has been knee-deep in fierce de- 
bates on the Senate floor. 

Here is a day's abbreviated diary. 
Arrived office 8:30, read and signed 
mail, held several telephone confer- 
ences. Wrote in longhand fourteen or 
fifteen pages of speech opposing Taft- 
Hartley Act. Talked -with Elizabeth 


office at 7 for dinner and returned 
home at 10:30. Read until midnight. 

Our Congressmen may have their 
faults, but lack of industry is certainly 
not one of them. Detractors of Con- 
gress do point out, however, and with 
some right, that its members are unre- 
sponsive to public opinion. It is true 
that the legislative body usually lags 
behind the executive in espousing what 
may roughly be called ™ liberal causes.” 
This, in part at least, can be laid to the 
committee system and the " power by 


out of existence. The regional and 
economic blocs which have grown up 
in a quarter century have added greatly 
to the trading strength of minorities, 
and frequently have made it impos- 
sible for the Chief Executive, whatever 
the statistical superiority of his party, 
to carry out his promises. 

The conflict between the White 
House and the Capitol is as old as the 
Republic itself. It began when the 
framers of the Constitution, afraid of 
making any one branch of the Govern- 


SEE more THAN 
EVER SEEN BEFORE 


Wood, housing authority. Discussed seniority” which the chairmanships ment supreme, worked out a pattern 
in which power would be checked by 
power. By their deliberate design the 
struggle for departmental dominance 
became inevitable; and this, rather 
than any passing clash of personalities, 


explains the never-ending tug of war 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


The President, though not in Con- 
gress, can function as chief legislator 
by virtue of his veto power. By a stroke 





of the pen he can set at naught the 





votes of scores of men, and only a two- 
thirds vote in both the House and Sen- 
ate can override his will. Congress, in 








turn, has the ability to harass or defeat 
the President. By controlling the purse 





























PLAIN PEOPLE Lincoln loved stand dwarfed before his awesome image. 


with two Senators strategy for day on 
the floor. Attended committee meeting 
briefly and returned to office at 11 
for interview with press-association re- 
porters. Threshed out “ People’s Coun- 
sel” business with various office assist- 
ants until noon. 

Lunch in Senate dining room with 
several constituents. Went to Senate 
and stayed on floor until 5:30. Re- 
turned to office, received delegation 
of Illinois high-school students. Re- 
verted to academician (he is former 
president of American Economic Asso- 
ciation) when two college professors 
and a graduate student came to office. 
Conducted oral examination of the 
graduate student, who was seeking 
master’s degree in economics. Left 


confer. Length of continuous service, 
rather than ability or fitness, is the 
commanding qualification for entering 
the organizational hierarchy. 

"These men,” wrote a shrewd con- 
British 


risen to power in the committee sys- 


temporary “have 


observer, 
tem mainly by seniority, by surviving 
many elections, and that means, in the 
American system, by representing the 
most party-ridden constituencies, the 
solid South, the rural North, regions 
where the winds of controversy seldom 
blow.” 

The entrenched power of the South- 
ern bloc was well evidenced last year 
when, with some Republican assist- 
ance, it was able to filibuster President 
Truman's civil-rights program right 


strings, it has a definite say in the 
financing of various executive depart- 
ments, and may even refuse to appro- 
priate money to pay salaries. The Sen- 
ate may also turn down important 
White House appointments, and has 
done so twice in the current session, 
blocking Mon C. Wallgren, former 
Governor of Washington, from the top 
post on the National Security Resources 
Board and Leland Olds from a third 
term on the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Not too many months earlier, the 
Senate failed to confirm Edwin Pauley, 
the oil man, for Under Secretary of the 
Navy, thus denying President Truman 
the right to make his own appointment 
to his own official family. 

Even personal friendships and party 
loyalties cannot bridge the chasm for 
long. In recent years we have had two 
Presidents, Harding and Truman, who 
were veterans of the Senate and had 
friends and cronies there. Both were 
amiable men, both sought peace by 
geniality. Their happy days had quick 
sunsets. As a rule an amiable President 
is a mediocre one, and, anyway, geni- 
ality never really gets to first base with 
Congress. If the President is complai- 
sant, Comgress runs the show. After the 
Civil War, there was a generation of 
congressional control of government 
and congressional domination of po 
litical issues. This so-called “ gilded 
age” was not a proud one in our history 
Since then the current has moved 
steadily in the other direction, helped 
along by such strong-willed Presidents 
as Teddy Roosevelt, Wilson and F.D.R 
In the contest for power the executive 
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branch now holds the edge, at least 
momentarily. 

Meantime a new tide of trouble, not 
dreamed of by our forefathers, has 
risen to beset the Congress. The 
growth of organized pressure groups of 
all sorts has made life miserable for the 
fainthearted and the politically inse- 
cure. Veterans’ organizations, labor, 
the real-estate lobby, the public-utility 
lobby, the farm groups, even the hum- 
ble pestmen (who, when they wanted a 
pay raise, produced a record number of 
letters from satisfied customers) ride 
herd on our lawmakers. It is discour- 
aging for a man who plans to run for 
re-election to realize that every recorded 
vote means some section of his con- 
stituency may be alienated, and, if ali- 
enated, will be articulate about it. 

Congressmen often feel compelled to 
vote for what their particular regions 
want rather than for measures they 
truly believe to be in the best. interests 
of the country. An easy illustration is 
Prohibition. Scores of Southerners and 
Midwesterners who knew the Great 
Experiment was a failure continued to 
vote dry because they knew they could 
not survive at the polls on any other 
basis. Another instance is tax reduc- 
tion, which appeals to everybody. 
When President Truman came out 
against it a couple of years ago, even 
Pepper of Florida, who had been an 
outstanding New Dealer, disagreed 
with the President and voted to over- 
ride his veto. Similarly Sen. Lister 
Hill, a consistent New Dealer and 
Fair Dealer, deserted the President 
when the latter's civil-rights program 
ran counter to the customs and preju- 
dices of his native Alabama. Party 
whips take these errancies in good part 
because they know that frequently 
there is hell to pay when a Congressman 
ignores his home pressure groups. How 
many members from the Rocky Moun- 
tain states, for example, have ever 
voted against the present ridiculous 


and expensive subsidy on silver? 


Nevertheless, courage and rugged 
loyalty to personal convictions are not 
unknown in Congress. A generation 
ago six Senators made themselves 
pariahs by voting against the declara- 
tion of war against Germany. That was 
1917. Right or wrong, it took personal 
bravery for LaFollette, Norris, Grona, 
Lane, Stone and Vardaman to go on 
record as opposing a course which the 
overwhelming majority of the people 
desired. For many months all of them, 
and particularly LaFollette, suffered 
what was little short of organized per- 
secution. 

Sen. Bob Taft of Ohio, a perennial 
Republican presidential aspirant, has 
never hesitated to challenge either 
party opinion or public opinion when 
the chips were down. He sponsored 
housing legislation and Federal aid to 
education and saw both throttled by 
the die-hards in his own party. As co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act he 
earned the enmity of labor. When the 
Republicans came to power in the 80th 
C mMgress he was eligible for the chair- 
manships of both the Finance and La- 
bor committees of the Senate. Because 
of his presidential ambitions friends 
urged him to take the less controversial 
Finance post. But stubborn Taft, who 
likes the heat, chose the Labor chair- 
manship because he believed he would 
be more useful there. 

Mike Monroney comes from Okla- 
homa where the oil wells spout. In 1946 
Monroney was leading the House fight 
for a price-control bill. An amendment 
was offered which directed the Price 
Control Administrator to raise the 
price of oil thirty cents a barrel. This, 
of course, would have put money in the 
pockets of most Oklahoma pantaloons. 
Monroney voted against this subsidy, 
and expected to be beaten for re-elec- 
tion that year in his Oklahoma City 
district. It was a narrow shave. He 
sneaked through by the chancy margin 
of 3700 votes, although in previous 
elections his pluralities had run as high 
as 40,000 votes. 


Many people recall a brave day in 
January of 1945 when Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg stood up in Congress and 
made a public recantation. Up until 
then he had been one of the outstanding 
spokesmen for the isolationist point of 
view in foreign relations. Now he de- 
clared, in effect, that the ideas he had 
cherished during most of his political 
life were outmoded and wrong, and he 
boldly crossed over to the camp of in- 
ternational co-operation. The step was 
important because it made possible the 
bipartisan approach to foreign policy 
of which most Americans now approve. 

But beyond its immediate useful- 
ness, Vandenberg’s action was impor- 
tant because it was a dramatic public 
demonstration of the vitality of our in- 
stitutions, a shining example of con- 
science and courage. 

Congressmen come and Congressmen 
go, and in the matter of fallibility and 
infallibility, of error and prescience, 
they seem to mirror reasonably well the 
people they represent and, of course, 
we are the people. Few of these men 
from 48 states merit old Grover Cleve- 
land’s gruff description of them as 
If they 


seem to an impatient public at tinses to 


“those damned scoundrels.” 


be bemused, or even bumbling, they 
may reflect the present confusion and 
indecision of men all over the world 

It is always part of the present to 
look with nostalgia at the past. The 
present Congress does not have the 
color or rambunctiousness of earlier 
Congresses. But there is no evidence 
that the over-all ability and conscien- 
tiousness of its membership has deterio- 
rated. On the contrary, judicious old 
timers profess to see an improvement 
in the quality of its manpower. 

The present will continue, and very 
properly, to think of the Websters, the 
Haynes, the Calhouns and the Clays as 
the titans of the past. But, as Charles 
A. Beard has reminded us, those mighty 
men of old could not, for all their magix 
and their oratory, prevent a cataclysmic 
Civil War. 
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home his point by reducing their posi- 
tion to an absurdity. His massive 
frame, his squarish face which can look 
scholarly with his pince-nez or pug- 
nacious when he is aroused, do not sug- 
gest that he has become the Peck’s Bad 
Boy of the Court. Only the ever more 
frequent ironic smile that plays about 
his lips, and has become almost settled 
there, reveals his role. On a Court full 
of individualists he is the supreme one. 
He was one of the best legal minds 
he New Deal had, mapped some of 
he legal strategy in the campaign 


against holding companies in the public- 


utility field, joined the Justice Depart- 
ment, argued Government cases bril- 
liantly before the Supreme Court, and 
started the New Deal phase of the trust- 
busting suits. 

What happened next has a true tinge 
of irony: the man who had a hand in 
the Court fight, and had written a bril- 
liant book against the exercise of the 
power of judicial review on the ground 
that it was "judicial supremacy,” be- 
came himself a member of the Court. 
This book, and his traditional role of 
rebel, form the key to Jackson's present 
Court opinions. Even more strongly 
than Frankfurter, Jackson feels that 
the justices must keep their own views 


out of their work. His fight against the 


HOLIDAY 


judicial activism of his brethren, which 
is in behalf of causes he used to fight 
for himself off the bench, has been 
pushed farther by personal bitterness, 
and has made him into a conservative 
liberal. That 


dramatic climax in his cable from Nur 


bitterness reached a 


emberg (where he had done a path 
breaking job as prosecutor) accusing 
Justice Black of organizing a cabal 
against him. The edge of outrage and 
contempt has now been added to an al 
ready sharp style. To read his opinions 
is to delight in the literary result while 
mourning the personal bitterness and 
frustrations that give rise to it. 
Harold Hitz Burton (61) is the 
Court's only Republican. A small 
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bullet-headed man, shrewd and plod- 
ding, Burton has the same middle-class 
flavor as the former Senate crony who 
appointed him, Harry S. Truman. But 
he is more reserved and less salty. It 
is a mark of the Court that the con- 
servatism of its most conservative 
member is that of a middle-of-the-road 
Republican. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts, educated in Maine, and made 
his career in Ohio, where he had a re- 
spected career in politics, first as mayor 
of Cleveland, then as a U. S. Senator. 
His Senate record on the wartime Tru- 
man committee, as well as his foreign- 
policy and labor-relations stand, were 
those of a moderate conservative. His 
Court opinions seem intended less as 
an expression of judicial restraint than 
as an effort to check the trend toward 
the “statism” of a social-welfare state. 
But his real interest is in the Court's 
procedural history, on which he has al- 
ready become something of an expert. 
In the course of an hour's talk he de- 
votes himself to how the present build- 
ing was put up, how it is run, the age 
and years of service of past judges and 
Court reporters, the impressive con- 
tinuity of Court history. It may have 
been this prosiness of his mind—and of 
Truman’s as well—which led the Presi- 
dent to say to him (as McCune reports 
it in The Nine Young Men), “ Hareld, 
I want you to go on the Court and tell 
them what the law is—and put a stop 
to this making the law up there.” 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE 


Chief Justice Fred Moore Vinson 
(60) is the senior member in rank. He 
had a run-of-the-mill political career of 
a Southern lawyer, Congressman, and 
Federal district judge until he was 
fifty-two. Then, with America’s en- 
trance into the war, he zoomed into 
resplendent national view with a 
succession of big public jobs. When 
Truman got caught in the middle of 
the Jackson-Black feud, and needed a 
chief justice who would come in from 
the outside, stabilize the boys on the 
bench, and mobilize peace, he chose 
his No. 1 trouble shooter. 

With his large frame, his gentle 
pouchy eyes, his bushy eyebrows, his 
double chin, his long face with the un- 
even creases in it, Vinson looks star- 
tlingly like a big and melancholy great 
Dane. He is one of the few men since 
Henry Clay who have earned the right 
to be called the Great Conciliator. He is 
also from Kentucky, the border state 
which seems to breed the border mind. 
He calls you by your first name at sight, 
and wins you over to a sense of his re- 
laxed strength, his political astuteness, 
his middle-of-the road common sense. 
A warm and earthy politician type (his 
father was a small-town jailer, and he 
grew up in the atmosphere of small- 
town Kentucky politics), it cost him an 


effort to maintain that " pathos of dis- 
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tance” and sense of dignity which the 
first seat on the highest tribunal re- 
quires. For salty stories keep breaking 
through the Federal reserve of a chief 
justice. His job is not easy. When you 
consider that a number of his charges 
are sure they know more law than the 
chief does—and are probably right— 
you get some notion of the disadvan- 
tage he starts with. It is an inevitable 
one when you call in someone from the 
outside to preside over a Court where 
skill is a technical matter, and where 
brilliant men have for years been sit- 
ting whittling out slings and sharpening 
arrows. Sometimes I think Vinson has 
a right to mourn over the outrageous 
fortune which put him there. 

Tom Campbell Clark (50) is the 
Court’s youngest member, beating out 
Douglas by a few months. He was in 
one sense a surprise appointment for 
the post left vacant by Justice Frank 
Murphy's death last summer. The sur- 
prise sprang from the fact that Murphy, 
a Catholic, was replaced by a Protes- 
tant. President Truman thus broke a 
well-established tradition of having at 
least one Catholic on the Court. But 
most insiders in Washington knew 
Truman had promised his Attorney 
General, Tom Clark, that he would 
have the next Court vacancy; and the 
President is known for his loyalty. 

Clark comes out of Southern politics, 
from several generations of Democratic 
lawyers and politicians in Mississippi 
and Texas. A six-footer, big, genial, 
relaxed in manner, drawling and easy- 
going in speech, he seems almost a 
caricature of the Southern courthouse 
politician as he greets his acquaintances, 
with “H’ya doin’, sir?” His long, 
prominent nose is the only strong fea- 
ture in what is otherwise a too-eager 
and immature face which, despite the 
graying hair, heavy eyebrows and 
pouchy eyes, has not Jost the immature 
look you see in high-school classbook 
pictures. The perpetually worn colorful 
tie adds to the illusion. Unlike 


most of his associates, with their hum- 


bow 


ble beginnings, Clark came from a pros- 
perous middle-class Dallas family, and 
followed the characteristic pattern of 
high-school, military academy, univer- 
sity and finally the family law firm. 


LEARNING THE ROPES 


He joined the political entourage of 
Sen. Tom Connally, got a post in the 
Justice Department, where he learned 
about antitrust cases under Thurman 
Arnold, and when we entered the war 
he handled the ticklish job of evacuat- 
ing and relocating the West Coast 
Japanese. He headed the War Frauds 
Unit of the Justice Department, which 
gave him a chance to work with the 
Truman committee, and then after be- 
ing put in charge successively of the 
antitrust and the criminal divisions of 
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the Justice Department, he replaced 
Francis Biddle as Attorney General. 

Clark has never pretended to be 
either an intellectual liberal or a bril- 
liant lawyer. Speaking of his long work- 
ing day, he says disarmingly, ‘I have 
to work long hours because I'm not as 
smart as some other fellows.” This is 
unjust to him for, whatever his merits 
as a legal technician, he has shown 
great astuteness as a political techni- 
cian in situations that might have 
blown other political careers sky-high, 


FROM FIELD TO BENCH 


Sherman Minton (59), the fresh- 
man Justice, is a six-footer like Justice 
Clark, but quick in speech and thought, 
and tense in manner. Broad-shouldered, 
square-jawed, he looked in his Senate 
days like a handsome prize fighter. To- 
day his face seems a bit battered, like 
that of a man who has come through 
storms which have left their mark on 
his personality, and made him sadder 
and warier than in his more flamboyant 
political heydey. His career is cut out 
of the Midwest American grain. He was 
born, as every political figure wishes he 
had been, in a remodeled log cabin in 
Georgetown, a small town in Indiana. 
He grew up in New Albany, Indiana, 
and played football and baseball at 
Indiana University where his college 
mates were Wendell Willkie and Paul 
MeNutt. He graduated at the head of 
his class from the Indiana Law School, 
and then did something unusual for a 
college football hero and a slugging 
outfielder—he went to Yale Law School 
on a scholarship and got an M.A. He 
served in World War I as an infantry 
captain and returned to practice law. 
In 1934 he ran for the Senate with 
Governor McNutt’s support. 

It was quickly apparent that he 
was one of the ablest of the freshman 
Senators, and others of the 1934 crop, 
like Senator Truman of Missouri, who 
sat next to him, were impressed by his 
legal knowledge and his fluent and mil- 
itant manner in debate. He became as- 
sistant Democratic whip, and got to be 
known as one of the toughest New 
Deal militants, a sort of F.D.R. Dead 
End kid, whose sharp wit and flaying 
words even the strong men of the op- 
position were not anxious to provoke. 

In 1940 Minton had the misfortune 
to run for re-election as a Democratic 
Senate candidate in the home state of 
the Republican presidential candidate 
of that year, Wendell Willkie. He was 
beaten. He had been mentioned for a 
Supreme Court appointment as early 
as 1938, but instead when his Senate 
term ended he was made one of the 
President's six administrative assist- 
ants. Fora period of six critical months 
in 1941, which he has called the “ rich- 
est in my life,” he co-ordinated the 


work of the military agencies. Then he 
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was appointed to a vacancy on the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. His eight 
years on the Circuit Court tempered 
and matured him. When the coveted 
Supreme Court appointment finally 
came, he brought to it an unusual 
degree of both legislative and judicial 
experience. There was a good deal of 
opposition in the Senate to his nomina- 
tion, mainly because of his New Deal 
Senate record. But on that question, in 
a letter to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Minton answered in the lan- 
guage of the tradition of American 
sports: “When I was a young man 
playing baseball and football I strongly 
supported my team. [ was then a parti- 
san. But later when I refereed games I 
had no team. I had no side. The same is 
true when I left the political arena and 
assumed the bench.” Yet it was fairly 
clear to observers that Minton would 
be found frequently voting with the 
Black-Douglas wing, both on economic 
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and civil-liberty issues, and thus serve 
to repair somewhat the strength of the 
liberal bloc, battered by the deaths of 
Justices Murphy and Rutledge. 
These, then, are the Judges. Most of 
them are individualists, even originals. 
Almost all of them are success stories 
in the great American style. None of 
them are of the type of conservative 
railroad or corporation lawyer who had 
the best. chance of getting on the Court 
in the period between Grant and Coo- 
lidge. In their vacations and avocations 
they are like the rest of us. Black and 
Frankfurter are omnivorous readers, 
with the characteristic difference that 
Black prefers the long, difficult, and 
improving books in economics and his- 
tory, and reads them systematically, 
while Frankfurter devours libraries, 
tearing the heart out of them swiftly 
and skillfully. Black is also a devoted 
tennis player, and good at it. The Reeds 
live a busy and correct social life. Doug- 
las loves his mountain hikes and riding. 
In fact, it was while riding in the moun- 
tains of his home state, last fall that he 
was thrown from a rearing horse and 
he wpitalized for some weeks. He enjoys 
a drink and some talk with non-legal 


and non-judicial friends. Jackson likes 
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farming. The Chief Justice drinks bour- 
bon, is good at poker and bridge, and 
has a passion for basebail. On the days 
when the Court session coincides with 
the opening of the baseball season, he is 
strangely unhappy and abstracted. 
But these are trivia. In the deepest 
sense the life of a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice is always a lonely, almost a monas- 
tic one. It omits the vow of poverty, 
but includes that of political chastity, 
and of obedience to the tradition of iso- 
lation from controversy. This is espe- 
cially hard for a Court made up like the 
present one, and accustomed to an ac- 
tive life in the midst of great affairs. 
There is a theory that energ:es dammed 
up by outer restrictions are turned in- 
ward. This may account for the amount 
of feuding there has been on the Court. 
Many of these men have been adept at 
the kind of political in-fighting which a 
politician or administrator has to mas- 
ter if he is to survive. And men who 
have a nostalgia for their past excite- 
ment, who are where they are because 
of their ability at in-fighting, are not 
likely to give it up completely just. be- 
cause they have donned black robes. 


JUDICIAL EVOLUTION 


Nowhere else in American public 
life—not even in the Senate—is a group 
of men thrown together so closely, so 
incessantly day after day and week 
after week, over so long a spell of years. 
While this means some irritations and 
feuds it also means the development of 
an esprit de corps. When President 
Roosevelt’ came out with his court- 
packing proposal, the two men on the 
Court who did most behind the scenes 
to defeat it were Chief Justice Hughes 
and Justice Brandeis. They had differed 
sharply with each other, yet both used 
all their skill and strategy to defend 
the institution. 

It is always hard to predict what will 
be either the direction or the destiny of 
this institution, which has outlived its 
detractors, disillusioned its enthusiasts, 
disappointed the cynics and outwitted 
the cocky predicters. Yet as we try to 
pierce the future, we can be certain of 
one thing about the Supreme Court. 
Nowhere in the world can one find a 
high judicial body which so truly rep- 
resents the democratic principle in the 
sense that it comes from the ranks of 
the common people, yet so heroically 
makes the effort of detachment from 
ordinary passions. Nowhere can one 
find a group so deeply committed to the 
proposition that the law must protect 
even the poorest and humblest with the 
same armor with which it invests the 
rich and the proud. Out of the struggles 
of our century the Court has emerged 
with an idea about modern America to 
which it clings tenaciously: that only a 
secure people can be free, and only a 
people which passionately cherishes its 


freedom can be great. THE END 
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theoretically, in the form of extra days 
off, but the thought isn’t much of a help 
when a man is working twenty-one 
hours a day, as happened sometimes 
during the 1948 campaign swings. It 
isn't a highly remunerative job—from 
$150 to $200 a week would be my fairly 
confident estimate—although the White 
House Correspondents’ Association runs 
a fourteen-dollar-a-plate annual dinner. 
At this the President is the guest of 
honor and the paying guests are, for 
the most part, businessmen whom the 
advertising departments of the corre- 
spondents’ respective newspapers wish 
to impress. 

They sometimes do play poker, and 
on the day I was there, four of the boys 
had chipped in to buy a pint of a bonded 
bourbon they called I. W. Atlantic 
Monthly, in order not to give publicity 
to the magazine that had printed the 
attack. 


CANNED NEWS 


Eben Ayres, assistant to Charles G. 
Ross, the President's press secretary, 
entered the room with a sheaf of mimeo- 
graphed sheets which he left on the 
desk of Tony Leviero of the New York 
Times, a White House correspondent 
I used to know as the hardest-working 
public-relations officer at Allied Head- 
quarters in Algiers. The handout 
was entitled Enlarging the Channel 
Islands National Monument, California. 
It began: ‘Whereas it appears that 
certain islands and rocks situated near 
Anacapa and Santa Barbara Islands, 
which for the most part form the Chan- 
nel Islands National Monument, es- 
tablished by Proclamation No, 2281 
of April 26, 1938 (52 Stat. 1541), are 
required for the proper care, manage- 
ment and protection of the objects of 
geological and scientific interest lo- 
cated on lands within the said monu- 
ment...” 

\ typewritten sheet tacked to the 
press-room door listed the President's 
appointments for the day. Aféer the Boy 
Scouts the President was scheduled to 
see a member of the Arkansas legisla- 
ture, then Admiral Conolly, after the 
admiral two Oklahoma Congressmen, 
after them a pair of Treasury expertsand 
then, at 12:30, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. When he had finished with 
Mr. Acheson the President would go 
out to lunch, which meant the corre- 
spondents would be able to eat too. He 
was due back from lunch at 3:15 to re- 
ceive former Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
(what about, the schedule didn’t state, 
but it was up to the White House 
boys to find out), As each caller 
comes out from the President's pres- 
ence he waits to be intercepted by the 
correspondents, so that he can tell them 
the President looks with favor on the 


particular scheme he has wangled a 
way in to push. (This does not apply 
to major figures like Acheson, who are 
in general uncommunicative. This is 
one of the constants of newspaper 
work: the people who have something 
to say don’t talk, the others insist on 
talking.) 

" This is a pretty good list,” Doherty 
said. “ Yesterday we had ten students 


MAIN READING ROOM of the Library 


of Congress is a hive of scholars. 


of government from Colgate University, 
the Supreme Commander of the Order 
of Alhambra, Toots Shor and seven- 
teen grateful children from countries 
receiving Marshall Plan aid. He sees 
more assorted people than any Presi- 
dent since Lincoln.” 

The House and Senate press galleries 
are even more relaxing than the White 
House press room. There are not only 
chairs but a limited numberof sofasin the 
workrooms reserved for correspondents 
behind the galleries, and there are re- 
porters napping on them most of the 
day, like the resting halves of six-day 
bike teams. Other reporters calmly 
bang away at think pieces for their re- 
spective papers’ Sunday editorial sec- 
tions, while just beyond the partition 
the world’s greatest deliberative body 
constructs legislation that molds the 
fate of whatever it happens to be legis- 
lating about. Perched high in the Sen- 
ate press gallery, on the day of my last 
visit there, were a couple of dispirited 
press-association men on the lookout 
for possible departures from routine, 
such as thromboses. In the pit below 
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us a large man of faded Germanic ap- 
pearance was reading from a paper, 
occasionally laying down his manu- 
script to make a gesture. His favorite 
was a sweep of both hands over the left 
shoulder, as in pitching hay. I could 
not make out what he was saying, al- 
though he was unpleasantly audible. 
The reactions of the scattering of other 
Senators present gave no clue, as they 
were all working at papers on their 
desks. : 

“They come here to get away from 
callers,” my guide, William S. White 
of the New York Times, explained. 
Mr. White, a Texan and former war 
correspondent, is chairman of the 
standing committee of correspondents 
which makes the rules for the galleries. 
He is a bicameral authority on the 
habits of lawmakers. “If they stay in 
their offices, they get interrupted. They 
have nothing to bother them out here.” 
The Senator speaking, he informed me, 
was Langer of North Dakota. I asked 
him what the Senator was saying. Bill 
appeared astonished at my curiosity, 
but leaned forward and concentrated. 
From his look I took it he was employ- 
ing a combination of lip-reading and 
extrasensory perception. 

“He's talking about foreign policy,” 
Bill finally said. 


WHERE LAWS ARE BORN 


When disputed bills come up for a 
final vote the two chambers are, nat- 
urally, great theaters of news, but more 
of it comes out of committee meetings 
and public hearings. This accounts for 
the Hill correspondents’ lack of emo- 
tion about what ordinarily goes on in 
the two cockpits. They cultivate pet 
members of both houses as sources, and 
most importantly to their publishers 
in many cases, they serve as instru- 
ments of pressure on legislators from 
the regions in which their papers cir- 
culate. In practice, correspondents 
often serve as unelected representa- 
tives from the defeated party. 

The great split between the presi- 
dency and the newspaper owners has 
been well publicized. Even the most 
casual newspaper reader knows that, 
beginning in 1932, each winning presi- 
dential candidate has had a majority 
of newspapers against him. In the 
presidential election of 1948 it was 
hard to find pro-Truman newspapers 
except in the northern fringe of South- 
ern states. In New York City, which 
voted for Mr. Truman, he had one pa- 
per out of nine, and that one, the Star, 
was so weak and small that it gave up 
the ghost a couple of months after the 
election. But there has been less written 
about the growing divergence between 
the political complexion of Congress 
and that ofthe papers back home. 

For example, in Rhode Island, where 
I worked twenty years ago, the con- 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
gressional delegation was left solidly 
Republican by the election of 1930. 
The strong papers of the state were also 
Republican; there was one relatively 
feeble Democratic organ, the Provi- 
dence News. Today the delegation is 
solidly Fair Deal Democratic, but the 
News is no more, and all the news- 
papers in the state are Republican. 
The same thing has happened in many 
another regions 

Di@k Strout of the Christian Science 
Vonitor, one of the soundest of the 
Washington correspondents, said re- 
cently: “The publishers keep talking 
about a two-party system, but they 
have made a one-party press.” 

For whereas the rest of the country 
has moved toward the left, newspapers 
as a group have shifted to the right since 
the Harding days. The good fighting 
Democratic paper, the New York 
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presidential candidates. Along with 
this there has been a steady reduction 
in the number of newspapers, until 
cities like Minneapolis and Omaha 
are one-paper towns, and a colossus 
like Philadelphia has, to all practi- 
cal intents, two newspapers, one morn- 
ing and one evening, and both on the 
same side of the economic and _politi- 
cal fence. 

S. K. Bigman, a Columbia sociolo- 
gist who did a recent investigation of 
cities with two newspapers, found this 
conformity in most of them. There is 
less divergence in outlook among 
American newspapers now than ever 
before in history. 

One consequence is that correspond- 
ents spend a considerable portion of 
their time nagging at the Government 
instead of covering it. Another is that 
the most important story in Washing- 
ton goes uncovered: the story of what 
































OLD PETERSEN HOUSE, where Lincoln died, is opposite Ford's Theater. 


World, disappeared in the pre-Roose- 
velt depression. The Scripps-Howard 
chain, still liberal in the ‘20's under 
E. W. Scripps, the founder, and his 
son (both now dead), has turned into a 
kind of white-collar version of Hearst. 
Papers like the Post-Dispatch, the 
Baltimore Sun and the New York 


Times generally support Republican 


intervenes between the expression of 
popular will at the polls and its enact- 
ment into law. I don't know the anat- 
omy of the obstructive body myself, 
but I'd like to feel that a large force 
of competent journalists was digging 
hard to find out. 
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Senators from the South join with Re- 
publicans to vote against the nominal 
head of their own party, what does each 
Southerner get and what does each Re- 
publican expect to get? The notion of 
Congressmen voting to “ get things for 
their district” is too rudimentary. | 
should like to know what things the 
obstructive Congressman wants to get 
(or preserve) for which people in his 
district. 


A COLUMNIST SPEAKS 


To quote Thomas L. Stokes, one of 
the clearest thinkers among Washing- 
ton columnists, in a speech at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in May, 1948: 

"| have reported for many years on 
politics and the influences that shape 
it. That has been much easier in the 
past than it is today. You are aware of 
vague pressures against too frank ex- 
position of economic matters and pow- 
erful interests that are at work in them. 
That has disturbed me. 

“But what has disturbed me most 
recently was one day when I sat down 
to write about the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee Hollywood inves- 
tigation, after watching that frighten- 
ing inquisition perhaps too long, and 
suddenly found myself wondering 
whether I should say certain things 
that | had in my mind and heart to say 
It seared me—the fact that Washing- 
ton has provided such a favorable at- 
mosphere for it (the Un-American, and 
s© forth) tells a good deal about our 
capital city. For the committee rep- 
resents a concentration of the pressures 
that are at work today— pressures ex 
ercised also upon other committees of 
Congress, upon Congress itself —news- 
papers also feel them. 

“We went through a peaceful rev- 
olution in this country in 1933. We are 
now in the counterrevolution. We now 
have back in Washington, back at the 
battle again, the big economic interests 
that were restrained somewhat, though 
never to a degree, as their current bal 
ance sheets show, that in any way re 
stricted their own freedom or in any 
way endangered fair profits. So we see 
the utilities pecking away on various 
fronts to check the further expansion 
of public power. Social security is being 
attacked from several directions. There 
is the bill to remove lands in our coastal 
areas from the control of all the people 
and return jurisdiction to the states, 
where the big oil companies behind 
this measure hope to have more success 
in getting their hands on oil deposits in 
coastal areas. The real-estate interests 
have been busy also, working through 
one of the most effective and highly 
financed lobbies now operating in 
Washington. 

“The battle rages along the whole 
front. 

“It is, truly, a great story, whatever 
may be the views of any newspaper 
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about the merits of one side or the 
other. It deserves much better coverage 
than it is getting in our newspapers 
today.” 


There are many newspapermen 


who would like to do something about 
Stokes’ 
allowed to, and if their papers would 
publish the fruit of their labors. Fail- 
ing such an outlet, they just talk. 


“great story” if they were 


It is the nature of a newspaperman 
to adapt himself to the limitations of 
his job, else he wouldn't remain a news- 
paperman long. He takes out his dis- 
contents in grousing while drinking 
with other newspapermen, and magni- 
fies the compensations to his ego that 
come with lofty associations. Washing- 
ton newspapermen have a more intra- 
professional social life than newspaper- 
men in other cities. Like members of 
Congress and Federal workers, they 
feel themselves a garrison in a city that 
is home to none of them. 

Not many of today’s New York news- 
New Yorkers; 
but once a man comes to New York 


papermen are native 


the city seems to absorb him. He works 
in New York 
New York and so he becomes a New 


for a newspaper in 
Yorker. The Washington correspondent 
lives and works in Washington; but his 
paper is in another and in all cases 
very different city. He must continually 
aim his stuff at the reader in Dallas or 
San Francisco, according to the policies 
of a paper in Dallas or San Francisco. 
If he forgets the home-town point 
of view, he loses value as a correspond- 
ent. The telegraph and telephone 
wires are cords binding him to his 
home office, just as the Congressman 
is bound to his district by the necessity 
of re-election. So neither becomes a 
Washingtonian. 


THE PRESS CLUB 


National Press 
Club Building, at F Street and Four- 


The fourteen-story 


teenth (fourteen stories is a soaring 
tower in Washington) is the center of 
newspaper life. It has no equivalent in 
the journalistic world of New York, 
London or Paris. The newspaperman 
not only eats, drinks, loafs and argues 
in the club proper—as some news- 
papermen do in London—but in most 
cases he works in an office somewhere 
under the same roof. The National 
Press Club owns most of the voting 
stock in the building, which is assessed 
at $6,900,000, mortgaged for about a 
million and a half less, and optimis- 
tically valued by some members at 
$12,000,000. There are only 900 active 
voting members, all working Washing- 
ton newspapermen. There are at least 
3000 associate and nonresident mem- 
bers, however, out-of-town writers and 
resident publicity men, whose volume 
of purchases at the only stand-up bar in 
Washington contributes heavily to club 
revenue. Most newspapers and news 
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bureaus rent office space on the first 
twelve floors and part of the thirteenth. 
The top floor and a half are reserved 
for club use. The twelfth floor, known 
as the Goldfish Bowl, where every door 
bears the name of a news enterprise of 
one kind or another, serves as a rude 
barometer of journalistic fortunes. 
Every correspondent, no matter how 
uncelebrated otherwise, gets his name 
on the door of the office where he is 
employed. When the building workmen 
start scratching names off the doors 
the panic is on. A paper may start 
cutting its Washington staff because it 
is hard up, or more often, because lack 
of local competition makes expenditure 
superfluous. 


SPREADING THE NEWS 


A four-man Washington bureau, with 
salaries, expenses, rent of premises and 
leased wires to the home office, will 
cost a paper at least $50,000 a year. A 
fraction of this amount will buy home- 
city rights to every columnist in the 
business. But where the well-directed 
Washington bureau can work for weeks 
or months turning up material for a 
series of importance to the home com- 
munity, the columnist has to have a 
sensation a day to keep his syndica- 
tion up. 

If he hasn't a sensation, 4 la Walter 
Winchell or Drew Pearson, he must do 
a heavy think piece, like Walter Lipp- 
mann or David Lawrence, or a snarl 
piece in the manner of Westbrook 
Pegler or John O'Donnell. There just 
aren't enough sensations to go around 
and nobody can think heavily so con- 
tinuously. As to the snarl boys, they 
eventually get so they scream in their 
sleep and frighten babies to death for 
the fun of it. 

In their avid search for last-minute 
news the Pearsons long ago got ahead 
of the present and now specialize in 
sensational predictions. Jack Alexander, 
in a piece about Pearson a few years 
back, said that not more than 60 per 
cent of the predictions were right. The 
Pearsons also go in for the brutal, un- 
qualified assertion, because a man writ- 
ing a brief daily column can’t keep it 
exciting if he goes in for qualification. 
The effect on other correspondents, 
even press-association men, is frequently 
disastrous. In an effort to give their 
papers stuff as vibrant as the colum- 
nists’, many of them become increas- 
ingly predictive, dogmatic and intem- 
perate until, according to Charlie Ross, 
the President's press secretary and an 
old St. Louis Post-Dispatch man himself, 
the art of reporting is being neglected 
in favor of the black art of divination. 
The press’s so-called reporting of the 


presidential election pointed this up. 


And still there is something to be 


said in behalf of the columnists. They ” 


are, naturally enough, interested in in- 


creasing the number of newspapers that 
take their stuff and in not losing any of 
their old outlets. But a man with from 
twenty-five to five hundred employers 
can afford to be more independent, if 
he wishes to be, than a man with just 
one job. His output is harder to sup- 
press: one client may leave it out when 
it is controversial, but another client 
will publish it. Men in Government 
and outside it who know big stories 
that aren't getting into the papers 
bring them to the Pearsons and Allens. 
Unfortunately, a lot of men with per- 
sonal spites and more who love mali- 
cious gossip do the same thing, and the 
column needs sensations to maintain 
interest. 

The think columnists, dawdling 
about the Metropolitan and Lotos 
Clubs to be “ filled in” by the “ sound” 
elements in the career State Depart- 
ment and Federal Reserve Board on 
the virtues of Pétain (poor chap) and 
Franco, the perils to the economy en- 
tailed by wage raises, are demonstrably 
simple echoes of what the newspaper 
publishers would like to believe. A 
Pearson or a Winchell has a reader 
appeal which keeps him in papers de- 
spite an occasional heterodox political 
crack. A think columnist has no box- 
office value at all. He must remain 
orthodox or silent. 

My favorite Washington press elec- 
is about Bill Flythe, a 
veteran Washington correspondent for 
the Hearst Newspapers. Flythe, by 
simple and canny observation, uncom- 


tion story 


plicated by consideration of polls, con- 
cluded early in the campaign that Mr. 
Truman was going to win. He went all 
around the capital (the Hill is his usual 
beat) telling everybody he met and 
giving reasons. 

Naturally, the Hearst papers did not 
publish his views, so he goes about 
still unsung—outside of Washington. 
He did, however, convince an offi- 
cial of a big national liquor firm, 
who promptly made an unsolicited 
contribution to the Democratic 
National Campaign fund, and now ex- 
pects whatever return businessmen ex- 
pect from such evidence of good will. I 
don't know if he even sent Flythe a 
case. 

Flythe was, so far as I know, the 
only working Washington 1 ewspaper- 
man who called the turn. 


ERRING ORACLES 


But of fifty leading Washington cor- 
respondents who contributed their opin- 
ions to Newsweek, not one saw through 
the Dewey cellophane. Each of the erring 
fifty was subsequently presented by the 
magazine with a handsome engraved 
certificate of membership in the Order 
of Erring Oracles, but none of them 
thought it really funny. 

Morris Ernst and David Loth in a 
little book called The People Know 
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Best, analyzing coverage of the elec- 
tion, wrote: “They [the correspond- 
ents} could very well have been re- 
flecting a predilection for eating three 
times a day. Partly because of the de- 
lusion which the reporters shared with 
their publishers and partly because of 
the political preferences of the news- 
paper owners, it was not safe to be 
wrong with Truman, although to be 
wrong with Dewey carried no penalty, 
as we now know.” 


EATING CROW 


This consideration may have in- 
fluenced some of the reporters, but I 
am convinced that the first factor, the 
delusion, was more important. James 
Reston, of the Times’ Washington 
Bureau, wrote, “We relied too much on 
techniques of reporting which were no 
longer foolproof; we were too 
isolated with other reporters; and we 
too were far too impressed by the tidy 
statistics of the polls. Consequently we 
were wrong, not only on the elections 
but, what's worse, on the whole po- 
litical direction of our time.” 

A great, wave of contrition hit the 
Washington newspaper world in the 
days immediately following the joyous 
catastrophe, and men swore that they 
would go out and dig for the real truths 
of politics as they never had dug be- 
fore. But few publishers encouraged 
them in their good resolutions, and 
most of them are back again running 
errands designed to bolster their 
bosses’ new illusions. THE END 
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